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“GUOT UMB ERE NEMEN” AND MINSTREL ETHICS 


Franz H. Biuml, University of California, Los Angeles 


Ever since Wilhelm Grimm’s note concerning the phrase guot umb ére 
nemen, this expression has been regarded as descriptive of the activi- 
ties or of an attitude toward the activities of the Spielleute.' Grimm 
interprets it to mean ehre fiir duLern vortheil und gewinn aufgeben— 
an interpretation which has since undergone considerable change. 
Moriz Haupt is the first to disagree with Grimm, and interprets the 
phrase to mean fiir gespendete ehre, gespendetes lob, lohn nehmen.? A 
third possible interpretation, i.e., to take guot rather than ére, has also 
found occasional favor.’ It is Haupt’s interpretation which has become 
the generally accepted one. However, Burdach (p. 132)—merely in 
passing, to be sure—has pointed out that the minstrels themselves 
adapted the expression in such a manner that it came to be invested 
with a meaning quite different from the original one, by which 
Burdach means Haupt’s interpretation. Carl von Kraus sides with 
Grimm against Haupt—at least with reference to a later meaning of 
the phrase.’ In any case, it is quite obvious that it is scarcely possible 
to interpret the expression in terms of one specific meaning. It is the 
purpose of this study to investigate the various uses of the phrase and 
to trace its evolution beyond Burdach’s and Haupt’s interpretation 
of its basic meaning. 

Before examining the semasiological development of the basic 
form guot umb ére nemen, we note that guot and ére also appear in con- 
junction with other verbs and prepositions, depending on whether the 
action is conceived to be that of the minstrel or the donor, e.g.: guot 
umb ére geben;® guot vor éren niht ensparn;’ guol vor éren sparn;*® guot 

1 Wilhelm Grimm, Uber Freidank (Berlin, 1850), p. 64. 

2 Erec (Leipzig, 1871), note to l. 2167. 

* See Adolf Ménckeberg, Die Stellung der Spielleute im Mittelalter (diss., Freiburg, 
IgIo0 o 7s 

r oh Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalier (Wien, 1882), 1, 148, 
n. 2; Konrad Burdach, Reinmar der Alte und Walther von der V ogelweide (Leipzig, 1880), 
p. 132; Gustav Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des 
Mittelalters (Miinchen, 1954), 1, pt. 1, 286, and n. 5. 
pe 5 See Minnesangs Friihling, ed. Kraus (Ziirich, 1950), p. 346; henceforth cited as 

* Konrad von Wiirzburg in Minnesinger, ed. F. H. v. d. Hagen (Leipzig, 1838), 
111, 336. This collection will henceforth be referred to as MSH. 

7 MSH, m, 420°, and Rolandslied, ed. W. Grimm (Géttingen, 1838), p. 255, |. 12. 

8 Spervogel, MF, 21, 31. 
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fiir ére nemen;* guot durch ére nemen.'® The basic verbal form nemen, 
and its opposite, geben, are prevalent in a number of instances in which 
the phrase is used in a purely descriptive sense. In those occurrences 
in which the expression designates the minstrels as a S/and, a segment 
of society, the meaning is the basic one as interpreted by Haupt. This 
use of the phrase is found in poetry, for example Hartmann von Aue’s 
Erec:™ 
swaz der diete dar kam, 


der guot umb ére nam, 
der tet man eines niht rAat. 


From the point of view of the donor it appears in Heinrich von 
Veldeke’s Eneide:” 
des was wale beraden 
Enéas der hére, 
dat he goet gaf umb ére. 
also 12767-774: 
Enéas der mare 
ontbét als openbare, 
dat he braden solde; 
swe goet omb ére wolde, 
dat he frélike quame 
end es sé vele name, 
dat et hem iemer mochte fromen 
end allen sinen nakomen. 


In a purely descriptive sense, almost as a definition, the phrase occurs 
in the Schwabens piegel: the right to inheritance is forfeited ob ein sun 
ze einem spilmanne wirt, daz er guot fiir ére nimt wider sines vater willen, 
unde das der vater nie guot fiir ére genam. . . . * Also Bishop Bernard’s 


® Garel von dem bliihenden Tal, ed. Walz (Freiburg i. B., 1892), ll. 9124-26. 

10 Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, Lanzelet, ed. Hahn (Frankfurt, 1845), |. 9199. 

" Bech, editor (Leipzig, 1893), ll. 2165-67. Other examples are to be found in 
Stricker’s Karl, ed. Bartsch (Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1857), 1. 194: die guot umb ére 
namen; Moriz von Craon, ed. Schréder (Berlin, 1894), ll. 413-14 (though not referring 
to Spielleute, a similar function is described): die guoten gebent héhen muot; / ir lin ist 
ére umbe guot; Lanzelet, \l. 8390-95: golt silber pfeller breit / gap der edel wigant / den 
guoten knehten dier dé vant / und ouch die mit im kamen, / die guot umb ére némen, / oder 
durch geselleschaft; Dietrichs Flucht, in Deutsches Heldenbuch, ed. Martin (Berlin, 1866), 
pt. 2, ll. 736-38: des némen die vil cleinen schaden, / die dar umb gabe kamen / und ez 
umb ére ndmen; Engelhart, ed. Haupt-Joseph (Leipzig, 1890), 1. 5000: pferit, silber, und 
gewant/ wart umb ére dé gegeben. 

2 Behaghel, editor (Heilbronn, 1882), ll. 13004-13006. 

13 Schwabens piegel, ed. Wackernagel (Ziirich, 1840), p. 16. Cf. also Das Stadt- und 
das Landrechtsbuch Ruprechts v. Freysing, ed. v. Maurer (Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1839), 
p. 26: ob der sun ein spiler ist wider des vater willenn alzo das er guet fiir ere wigtt. Also 
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Stadtrecht fiir Passau of 1300 speaks of varund Volk, das gut fiir er 
nymbi, in the sense of a definition,’ and so does the Hildesheimer 
Stadtrecht: Swe gheit to der brutlechte unde nimt gabe dor ere, werde deme 
wat unghelikes to ghekart, dat he worde uppen hals gheslaghen, eme ne 
volget der nen recht na. Now although the use of the phrase in these in- 
stances has the common denominator of serving as a description of the 
Spielmannsstand, there is an obvious difference in the prepositions 
used as well as in the expressed attitude toward the minstrels. In the 
instances occurring in the passages from Heinrich von Veldeke, 
Hartmann von Aue, the Stricker, Moriz von Craon, Lanzelet, Dietrichs 
Flucht, and Engelhart the preposition umb is used throughout. In the 
legal tracts the prepositions durch and fiir appear instead, and those 
tracts, unlike the works cited above, take a clearly pejorative attitude 
toward minstrelsy. One can therefore speak of an wmb form on the one 
hand, and a durch or fiir form of the expression on the other, the 
former serving a purely descriptive function, the latter being pejora- 
tively descriptive. Chronologically, of course, the two forms overlap. 
It can be assumed with a tolerable degree of certainty, however, that, 
on the basis of our evidence, the umb form is the older, probably original 
form, and that the durch or fiir form is derived from it.® 

With the emergence of the durch and fiir forms, a new element 
entered the semantic content of the phrase, since the preposition umb 
in this context carries a meaning primarily of an unobjectionable ex- 
change of guot for ére, while fiir indicates a substitution, rather than 
an exchange, of one for the other. In short, the meaning of the latter 
forms approaches the interpretation of Grimm. It is the contrast be- 
tween guot umb [i.e., in return for] ére nemen or geben, and guot fiir 
[i.e., as replacement for] ére nemen.'” The correctness of this interpre- 





n. 20, the reading of the MS of |. 1436: . . . fiir cer nimt und der vater nie guet fiir eer 
nam. 
4 Monumentorum Boicorum Collectio Nova (Miinchen, 1829), XXvull, pt. 2, 514 
[“‘214” is a misprint]. 

8 Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim, ed. Débner (Hildesheim, 1880 ff.), 1, no. 
548, para. 147. 

16 This bears out the surmise of v. Kraus, MF, p. 346. 

17 Cf. the turn given to the expression by Freidank, ed. Grimm (Géttingen, 
1860), 72, 7: im kiiniges rate niemen zimt / der guot fiirs riches ére nimt. Haupt’s state- 
ment, Erec, note to 1. 2167, that this instance, hat mit jener redeweise [guot umb ére 
nemen| nichts zu schaffen, is clearly wrong. The point in question, both as regards 
Haupt’s statement as well as the use of the fiir form to indicate substitution, is brought 
out particularly clearly by Heinrich der Teichner, Die Gedichte Heinrich des Teichners, 
ed. Niewdhner in Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1956), U1, 32-33, especially 
Il. 1-18, 
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tation is borne out by the fact that the fiir form invariably contains 
the verb nemen. The same statement applies to the durch form, with 
a single exception in the case of Friderich von Suonenburg (see n. 23). 
The meaning of durch is, however, more easily allied to that of umb 
than is the meaning of fiir. 
It is clear that the wmb form, indicating an exchange rather than 

a substitution, is the form implying or expressing a more favorable at- 
titude toward the function of the minstrel than the fir and durch 
forms. Thus from the umb form there developed another derivative 
form, characterized by the preposition vor and, invariably, a form of the 
verb sparen. In this form the two elements guot and ére are conceived 
of as in a relationship of exchange of one for the other, not as consti- 
tuting a relationship of substitution. As is to be expected, the situation 
envisaged in every occurrence of this vor ... sparen form is viewed 
from the standpoint of the minstrel: 

Guot ist guot, daz man vor éren niht enspart; 

. .. Guot ist guot, des man hat ére unde Gotes hulde; 

(MSH, 111, 420*) 
... erst tump, swer guot vor éren spart. 
(Spervogel, MF, 21, 31) 


This is not to say, however, that the form occurs only in the works 
of Spielleute or Spruchdichter: 


... grave Meinhart, 
der guot vor éren nie verspart. 
(Ulrich von Lichtenstein)"* 


der selbe landes herre 
kunde niht vor éren sparn. 
(Konrad von Wiirzburg)"® 


In the course of time the fiir and durch forms of the expression 
came to overlap with the original umb form semantically, at least to 


18 Frauendienst, ed. Bechstein (Leipzig, 1888), st. 188, 7-8. 

19 Partonopier und Meliur, ed. Bartsch (Wien, 1871), |. 254. Other occurrences of 
the form are: got gndde Wernharte, / der tif Steinesberc saz / und niht vor den éren ver 
sparte, Spervogel, MF, 25, 24-26; der milticlichen gebe unt nicht in spar uor den eren, 
Rolandslied, p. 255, 12; Er kunde niht vor eren sparn, Rudolf von Ems, Willehalm, ed. 
Junk (Berlin, 1905), 1. 3892. The point of view of the Spielmann is particularly clearly 
illustrated by Stolle, MSH, m1, 7*, in which a dying man confesses to him that ich was 
des guotes riche unt kund’ es vor ére sparn, to which he replies wol hin dem tiufel in den 
ars! 
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a sufficient degree to allow their use in a purely descriptive, nonpejora- 
tive sense. This is the case, for instance, in Garel, lines 9124-26:7° 
swaz dar liute kamen 


die guot fiir ére namen, 
die wurden alle riche. 


Such instances, however, are exceptional. The relative preponderance 
of the durch forms (see n. 20) with nonpejorative meaning over such 
use of fiir forms can be explained by the use of the preposition durch 
as meaning “by means of,” as distinct from the more unequivocal fir. 
Conversely, through the use of the fiir and durch forms, a pejorative 
sense was superimposed upon the expression in general, even if it ap- 
peared later in the original, nonpejorative umb form, as, for example 
in Konrad von Wiirzburg, “‘Klage der Kunst,” MSH, 111, 336°, no. 28: 
“Tch teile,” sprach diu vrouwe do, 
“‘swer kiinsteloser diete 
guot timbe ere gebe also 
durch keiner slahte miete, 
Daz im darumb ir smache dro 
diu werde Minne erbiete, 
so daz er nimmer werde vro, 
swenne er sich vrouwen niete.”’ 


Again, this is quite rare. 

It is clear that the pejorative fiir and durch forms as well as the 
nonpejorative umb form reflect opinions concerning the activity of the 
minstrels. As these forms beconie crystallized in their different mean- 
ings, they are endowed with nondescriptive, essentially polemic func- 
tions. Some of the examples already cited cannot be regarded as having 
descriptive functions any longer, notably the above example from 
Konrad von Wiirzburg and that of Freidank and the Teichner (n. 17). 
In the polemic functions with which these forms came to be endowed 
—and thus in the forms themselves—there is reflected a clash of 
interests, which manifests itself in the opposition to, or the defense of, 

2 Similarly in Liutolt von Savene, Deutsche Liederdichter, des 13. Jahrhunderts, 
ed. v. Kraus (Tiibingen, 1952), 1, 248, no. VII, 6-8 [to be cited subsequently as LD]: 
wie die biderben taten, / den man nach téde danket werdes muotes! / die namen ére fiir daz 
guot; Salman und Morolf, ed. Vogt (Halle, 1880), st. 254, 2-3: ich was ein spielman und 
hiez Stolzelin, / git ich durch ére nam; Lanzelet, \l. 9197-9202: die herren ouch dé ge- 
beten / varendem volke als ez zam. / der et durch ére guot nam, / der wart mit richeit geladen 
/ und erkovert sich alles schaden / des im armuot ie getete; Walther v. d. Vogelweide, ed. 


v. Kraus (Berlin, 1950), 25, 26-28: Ob ieman spreche, der nti lebe, / daz er gesahe ie 
grezer gebe, / als wir se Wiene haben dur ére enpfangen? 
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the activity defined by the various forms of the expression guot umb 
ére nemen. Both the opposition and the defense of this activity 
are based on ethical grounds. Both the strife and the totality of the 
forms of the phrase which embody the polemic elements of this strife 
mirror the hostility which prevailed between the Spielleute on the one 
hand and the courtly Minnesdnger on the other—a hostility which 
initially seems not to have been expressed continuously or in an or- 
ganized manner by either party, but rather as the situation demanded 
or circumstances prompted. This fact, or the fact that the clash of the 
interests of the Spielleute and the Minnesdnger did not become notice- 
able until later, explains the nonpejorative use of the phrase by earlier 
courtly poets, such as Heinrich von Veldeke and Hartmann von Aue. 
Since Minnesdnger as well as Spielleute were dependent for their liveli- 
hood on guot given for ére,” it may be assumed that the fir and durch 
forms were initially evolved by Minnesdnger in order to discredit the 
Spielleute to whom they considered themselves socially superior. 

By the time that the semantic content of the fiir and durch forms 
supplants that of the early umb form, the conflict between Spielleute 
and Minnesinger becomes more and more evident in the use of the 
phrase, and the polemic function of the phrase becomes ever more 
consistent. 

As the polemic function of the expression becomes predominant, 
a further development of the phrase occurs. This development takes a 
twofold form: either the polemic content of the expression is expressly 
stated, or the phrase itself is reinterpreted, endowed with a super- 
imposed meaning, and thus used as a weapon in the conflict between 
Spielleute and Minnesdnger. As an example of the former application of 
the phrase, in addition to the lines of Konrad von Wiirzburg (MSH, 
111, 336°, no. 28) quoted above, may be cited the lines 10408-11 of 
Reinfrid von Braunschweig, in which not the phrase as such, but an 
adapted form of it occurs” 

si [die herren] setzent ére und loesent 
an sich lasterlichen muot 


dicke durch ein kleinez guot 
daz man wider éren spart. 


True, this passage may also be interpreted as a criticism of those who 
refused to give ein kleinez guot; on the other hand, the refusal of such 
*1 Eduard Wechssler, Das Kulturproblem des Minnesangs (Halle/Saale, 1909), 1, 91. 


® Bartsch (editor), in Bibliothek d. litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart (Tibingen, 
1871), CIx. 
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a trifle causes the Spielmann to give vent to his feelings in lasterlichen 
muot, which may well be taken as a criticism from the point of view 
of an opponent of the Spielleute. More specific, though again made by 
means of an adaptation of the phrase, is the statement formerly 
ascribed to Reinmar der Alte (MF [Unechtes], 192, 18-22): 


Staten lop er nie gewan, 

swer al der werlte willen tuot. 
mére umb ére sol ein man 
gesorgen danne umb ander guot 
und des besten flizen sich. 


The opposite standpoint—the standpoint of the Spielmann—is repre- 
sented by Moriz von Craon, lines 328-30: 


ir sult wizzen daz fiir war 
daz man mac vil selten 
mit sparen ére gelten: 


In context this passage, like lines 413-14, has nothing to do with 
minstrels, yet the meaning of the isolated phrase is clearly consonant 
with the viewpoint of the Spielmann. On first glance it appears that 
the same standpoint is illustrated without adaptation of the phrase by 
Friderich von Suonenburg :* 


Swer giht der gvt dvr ere gebe. 
dc sich der svnde sere. 

d* laget ald* es svndet d°. 

der all* meist da git. 

dé kristé iudé so git er. 

den heidé m*kent mére 


The meaning of ére is considerably widened and begins to approach 
an ethical concept rather than merely /od received in return for pay- 
ment in the lines of the Kanzler (LD, pp. 188-89, ll. 9-19): 


ér unde guot swer die wil han, 
sol guot und érhaft sin; 

guot er gen gote wesen sol 
und érhaft gen der welte. 

diz leben mac im fiiegen wol 
daz in kein biderber schelte. 
swer guot fiir ére minnet, 

sin guot 4n ére gar zergat. 
swer aber sich sé versinnet 
daz er dur guot niht ére enlat 
des armuot wirt wol rat. 


*% Die groBe Heidelberger Liederhandschrift, ed. Pfaff (Heidelberg, 1899), col. 1363. 
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Through the semantic connection of guof (noun) with gwot (adj.) and 
ére with érhaft, the two nouns are invested with a significance which 
they lacked in their former use in the basic form of the phrase. Guot 
is beginning to be conceived of as considerably more than material 
reward for praise, and ére begins to include more than praise received 
in return for payment. The use of the two terms here is strongly 
reminiscent of their use by Walter v. d. Vogelweide in 8, 4-27. In 
both instances guot and ére are regarded as problematical, particularly 
in respect to a reconciliation of one with the other—a problem which, 
hitherto, was totally absent in the use of the phrase. 

The fact that Friderich von Suonenburg and the Kanzler defend 
the activity of guot umb ére nemen by no means places them ipso facto 
among the Spielleute in respect to their quarrel with the Minnesdinger. 
It has been pointed out that both, Spielleute as well as Minnesédnger, 
were forced to take guot umb ére whether they liked to admit it or not. 
Indeed, the Kanzler is quite outspoken on the subject of Spielleute 
(LD, pp. 190-91, no. 8), whose attributes he lists, finally to exclaim 
(ll. 17-19): 

den gebent niuwe und virne 


die herren durch ir toerschen muot: 
si gebent durch kunst niht guot. 


The phrase here is turned, by means of the substitution of kunst for 
ére, against the activities of the Spielleute as characterized in the pre- 
ceding lines.* Thus it occasionally happens that an opponent of the 
S pielleute uses the basic phrase and endows it with ethical significance. 
For it is as much to his interest that his activity be regarded as on a 
higher level than that of the literal guot umb ére nemen of the Spielleute 
as it is to the latter’s interest to extend the meaning of the phrase 
beyond its original significance in order to combat their opponents’ 
deprecatory attitude toward them and their activity. 
Like the Kanzler, Meister Kelin voices his opposition to the 

S pielleute,* at the same time admitting that he himself takes guot umb 
ére (MSH, 111, 22*~»): 

Vil maniger sprichet: “ich nim guot umb ere.” 

hat er der vil, er hat ze gebene verre mere; 


* For the significance of kunst as a tag to differentiate among various classes of 

vagantes, cf. G. Roethe, Die Gedichte Reinmars von Zweter (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 186-92. 

% MSH, 1, 22”: die varnden smeichent unde machent manigen man ze dunkel guot: 

. and also Fritz Grimme, Die rheinisch-schwabischen Minnesinger (Paderborn, 1897), 
PP. 173-74- 
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eren koufaere ist niht vil, verkoufaere ist genuok. 

Ich bin der ein, der alsus guot enphahet, 

und mich der eren gernden gabe niht versmahet; 

swer sie anders nimt, wan ich, daz ist ein ungevuok. 

Ich nim der edelen guot durch Got, daz er ez in selbe lone, 
unt dank’ ez in hie vor leien unt vor pfaffen; 

Got hat mir anders erbes leider niht geschaffen: 

ich danke in hie, Got danke in dort mit einer richen krone! 


This is the standpoint of the Spielmann, bluntly put. But also in this 
instance a widening of the semantic content of the basic phrase is to 
be noted: the phrase has again been endowed with ethical significance, 
but not, as in the case of the Kanzler, by means of an identification of 
guot and ére with their adjectival form and meaning. Here the increase 
in semantic range considerably outdistances that of the Kanzler’s 
lines. It is not merely a matter of actions guol and érhaft—rather, the 
seller of ére is performing an ethical mission: reward is received almost 
for the sake of the giver: . . . durch Got, daz er ez in selbe lone, .... It 
is to be noted that Kelin applies the term which is usually used to 
designate vagantes (die gernden or gernde diet) to the donors: .. . der 
eren gernden.... Rather than a consideration of the guot received 
merely as payment for services rendered, there is a hint of a conception 
of it as being beneficial to the donor. In providing him, through satis- 
fying his desire for ére, with the opportunity of giving, he who takes 
guot umb ére performs a mission the results of which even transcend, 
for the donor, the benefit derived from a gain of ére. 

This idea is developed further and finds its ultimate and most com- 
prehensive expression in the Stricker’s ‘““Klage iiber den Verfall der 
Dichtkunst in Osterreich.”* The concept of the exchange of guot for 
ére in the original sense is here completely displaced by an interpre- 
tation of this activity in terms of ethical requisites (p. 86, ll. 26-29): 

. .. Swer sin gvt gerne geben wil, 
Beide, dvrch Got vii dvrch ere, Dern geb es niemen mere, 


Wan, den die gvte kvnst hant Vfi sich mit tvgenden begant 
Vii gerne kristenlichen lebent Vii ovch nach eren selbe strebét; 


The phrase is here no longer considered as a definition, a description of 
the activity of the minstrels or a certain stratum of minstrels. It serves, 
rather, as a point of departure for a series of verbal associations leading 
to a disquisition on the ethical foundations upon which, ideally, the 


8 Germania, ed. v. d. Hagen, 1 (1837), 82-91; especially the second part, Ditz 
mere ist hubsch vii gut / Von einem ritter hoch gemvt, pp. 85-go. 
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relationship between donor and minstrel is to rest. Not only is the 
guol to be given durch got und durch ére, but the receiver, the minstrel, 
must nach éren selbe streben. Both must possess sufficient pride to dis- 
tinguish between worthy and unworthy mnemer and geber, for 
Ez nimt Got selten vur gvt, Swaz man dem tevfel liebes tvt; 
Ezn lobet ovch die ere niht, Tvt man der schande li(e)bes iht: 
(p. 86, ll. 35-36) 


More specifically than in the lines of Meister Kelin, a third element 
enters into the relationship of donor and minstrel: God, who is the 
ultimate source of all ére as well as of all guot (p. 88, ll. 87-93): 


Ich wil evch sagen sin kvnst, Der Gotes vii der werlde gvnst 

Mit siner gabe kovffen kan, Der ist ein wiser kovfman, 

Er verkovffet die gabe sere, Da er Gotes hvlde vnde ere 

Mit kovffet vi gewinnet; Der Got vii ere minnet, 

Dem git er daz selbe gvt. Ern hat den willen, noch den mvt, 

Daz er keinen dienst drvmme neme: Er wartet des lones hin zv deme, 
Der nihtes vngelonet lat, Von dem er gvt vii ere hat. 


All components of the phrase and the action described by the phrase 
—ére, guol, geber as well as nemer—stand in an ethical relationship to 
one another and under God (p. 89, ll. 114-16): 


... Ern gewinet ere nimm*, 
Der si niht kovfet zv Got. Er mvz wesen Gotes bot, 
Der gvt vmb ere nem sol. Sw* dem git, d* kovfet wol. 


In the lines of the Stricker the former polemic use and form of the 
expression has completely vanished. But it was that use, the phrase 
as a tool for polemic expression, which gave rise to its absorption of 
ethical content. Initially descriptive of the Spielmannsstand, and, as 
such, remaining as a petrified form in legal tracts, the phrase was 
turned against the Spielleute by their social superiors, the Minnesdnger. 
In order to defend themselves, both groups invested it with a new 
significance: the Spielleute in order to defend themselves against the 
accusations of the Minnesdnger, and the latter in order to defend 
themselves against an identification with the Spielleute, since both, 
in fact, had to rely for their livelihood upon the activities involved 
in guot umb ére nemen. What would serve the one class would likewise 
serve the other: a raising of the meaning of the phrase by which they 
were designated to a higher, more appealing level. The words of the 
phrase in its original form easily lent themselves to reinterpretation, 
particularly through their formal and partially semantic linkage to 
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their corresponding adjectives. It was easy, convenient, and obvious 
to transfer the meanings of the adjectives to the nouns forming the 
phrase, and thus raise the semantic content to a considerably higher 
ethical level. With the Stricker the polemic content of the phrase 
changes direction: the polemic is no longer directed against the Minne- 
sdnger from the point of view of the Spielleute,?" or vice versa; it has 
become a polemic of ethical quality. It is directed not at this or that 
class of vagantes, but at vagantes—and, by implication, donors—whose 
activity was conceived of as being ethically objectionable. Thus, the 
imposition of an ethical content upon the meaning of the phrase in- 
fluenced its direction as a polemic weapon: its target was no longer a 
class to be opposed, but the manifestation of a lack of ethical standards. 

27 The Stricker voices his opposition to the Minnesdnger separately, cf. v. d. 
Hagen’s Germania, vit (1848), 295-301. The phrase guot umb ére nemen is not involved 


here, and therefore this particular poem of the Stricker falls outside the scope of this 
study. 





ENGLISH HOLY, GERMAN HEILIG 


Gustav Must, Augustana College 


The adjective holy and its correspondences belong to the most im- 
portant words of religious terminology in the living Germanic lan- 
guages. The present meaning was given to the word by Christianity. 

The word is recorded in the West and North Germanic languages. 
Wulfila’s Bible has no Gothic correspondence of it; there is weihs 
instead. A hailag is found in the inscription on the Pietroassa ring; 
however, this is a separate problem (which I shall discuss in another 
paper). 

The recorded forms, OE héliz3 (Northumbr. Aéli3), OHG heilag, 
OS hélag, ON heilagr ‘holy,’ go back to PGmc. *hailayaz. This is an 
adjective derived with the suffix Gmc. -ya- (IE -ko-) from the PGmc. 
adjective *hailaz, which has yielded OHG heil ‘sound; whole,’ OS él, 
OE hal (ME hole, ModE. whole), ON heill, and Goth. hails. The con- 
necting vowel i of OE hdli3 is analogical, having spread from cases in 
which the derivative suffix -ya- was added to i-stems; likewise the 
Modern German form has received the analogical -i-. Thus there is 
nothing problematical concerning the formation of the word. 

But the pre-Christian meaning of the derived adjective and its 
semantic development still are an unsolved problem. 

There is no evidence that the word had been used as a religious 
term in the Germanic languages before the arrival of Christianity.’ 
However, it must have developed a semantic variant that was found 
suitable to render the Christian conception of ‘holy.’ Obviously the 
pre-Christian meaning is not recorded because the early literature was 
Christian literature; there is a general tendency to isolate religious 
terms from profane usage and to apply them exclusively in that 
special religious sense so that profane semantic variants disappear. 

Different opinions as to the pre-Christian meaning of the word 
have been presented. W. Braune has interpreted the original meaning 
as ‘inviolable’ (‘unverletzlich’).? Apparently he was influenced by the 
original meaning of Lat. sanctus ‘inviolable,’ and its semantic develop- 


Cf. E. A. Philippson, Germanisches Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen (Leipzig, 
1929), Pp. 194. 
* “Althochdeutsch und Angelsichsisch,” PBB, xii (1918), 361-445. See p. 401. 
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ment.’ However, on the basis of Germanic material we have no evi- 
dence of a parallel semantic development of these two words and thus 
no justification for an analogical interpretation. 

E. Ochs has presumed that the pagan meaning of the word was 
‘durch gute Kraft begiinstigt, gliicklich, gut.’ He derived the adjective 
from the neuter noun heil (Mod. German das Heil) and interpreted 
this as ‘Lebenskraft, gute Kraft’ which he thought had yielded the 
meaning ‘Gliick.’* But this interpretation fails to solve the problem: 
first, the meaning ‘luck’ is relatively late; second, Ochs has overlooked 
the forms OE hdi n. and ON heill n. which indicate that the noun 
Heil is an old neuter s-stem—PGmc. *hailiz-. A derivation from this 
stem with the ya-suffix should have resulted in a *hailizayaz, which 
by no means is the protoform of OHG heilag, etc. 

The adjective PGmce. *hailayaz is derived from *hailaz (>OHG 
heil, OE hdl, etc.), as was stated above. It is a characteristic feature 
of the suffix PGmce. -ya-, IE -ko- that it derives from adjectives new 
adjectives whose meaning remains the same as that of the primary ad- 
jective, e.g., OHG rihlig=reht, wirdig=werd, girnig=gern, OE 
haswig = haso, salwig=salo, likewise in the other Indo-European lan- 
guages, e.g., Gk. dpyavixds=dpyavés ‘orphaned,’ Skt. samaké=sdna 
‘old,’ etc. Thus this feature was inherited from times older than 
Proto-Germanic. Consequently PGmce. *hailayaz most likely had the 
same meaning as *hailaz. We know that *hailaz meant ‘healthy, 
sound’ and that it had developed, and probably possessed already in 
PGmce. the marginal meaning ‘whole.’ Both meanings also occur early 
in the other IE languages, e.g., OCSI. céls ‘complete, whole’ as well as 
‘healthy. 

The semantic development in the direction of the marginal meaning 
‘whole’ has proceeded especially far in English, in which ‘whole— 
total, undivided, complete’ has become the principal meaning of this 
word, whole<hal. Consequently, pre-Christian OE hdli3 as well as 
hal, which had the same sense, meant ‘whole, total, complete,’ as well 
as ‘sound, healthy, uninjured, intact.’ The word was extraordinarily 
rich in semantic nuances. The meaning ‘whole, complete,’ etc., of 
haliz and hdl in its turn developed a number of nuances according to 
different context. When it was applied to persons it also referred to 


3 See Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der class. Altertumswiss., s.v. sanctus. 
4 PBB, xtv (1921), 109-10. 

5 F. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre (3rd ed., Halle/Saale, 1926), p. 102. 
6 J. Pokorny, Jdg. etym. Wb., s.v. kai-lo- (kai-lu-). 
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their soul and character, and it denoted spiritual and moral perfect- 
ness. A word designating such high ethical and spiritual qualities was 
of course semantically very close to the conception of ‘holy’ and thus 
eligible for becoming a Christian term. It was suitable to express the 
perfectness of the Christian God in contrast to pagan gods. Thus it 
became the epithet of the Christian God in the early literature, e.g., 
halig god and hdlig drihten (‘Lord’). In Beowulf, hélig is the attribute of 
God only—hdlig god (ll. 381 and 1553) and hdlig dryhten (\. 686). It 
soon became an established epithet of God, Jesus Christ, and, of 
course, the Holy Ghost. When it referred to human beings, the mean- 
ing ramified into nuances such as ‘undivided in devotion and alle- 
giance, loyal, faithful,’ (which now are obsolete).? Thus it was es- 
pecially suitable for application to devoted and faithful holy men such 
as Abraham (particularly in regard to his willingness to sacrifice his 
son Isaac); for example, in the OE Genesis Abraham is usually re- 
ferred to as se hdlga wer or se hdlga. The word was soon applied to all 
divine persons and saints, persons who were specially belonging to or 
devoted to God—such as the angels, the Virgin Mary, the prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs. It was also extended to objects (the Holy Cross, 
etc.) and to all that pertained to the divine sphere of God (especially 
God’s voice and word), and further, to objects pertaining to holy per- 
sons or to the Church. Taken together, the nuances suggest what we 
mean by ‘holy.’ Thus it is natural that at the time of the Christianiza- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxons, the missionaries chose Adli3 for the Christian 
term to render the sense of Latin sanctus. 

Why the derived adjective hali3, and not hdl, became the Christian 
term, we do not know, but probably it was because the derivative as 
a longer word was felt to be more intensive and festive: in general, 
intensity and stronger stress is achieved by addition of suffixes. It is 
conceivable that Adliz3 disappeared from profane usage when it had 
become the attribute of God. As a result, its meaning diverged from 
that of Adl. Furthermore, Adli3 had another advantage: as a disyllabic 
word it furnished a better rhythm in the verse of Christian poetry 
than the monosyllabic hdl. 

OE hdlig occurs frequently in old Christian literature. It is notice- 
ably a favorite word in Old English religious poetry. In the para- 
phrases of the Holy Scriptures, Adlig is used much more than in the 
Bible itself, and it is added as an epithet in the translation where 


7 A. H. Murray, H. Bradley, W. A. Craigie, and C. T. Onions, ed., A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles (Oxford, 1928), s.v. whole. 
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sanctus does not exist in the corresponding places of the original; e.g., 
pa com halig god ...weorc sceawigan (OE Genesis, 1678)—cf. De- 
scendit autem Dominus ut videret civitatem . . . (in the Bible, Gen. 11:5), 
pa cw@d hélig god... (OE Gen., 2387)—Dixil autem Dominus... 
(Bible, Gen. 18:13), Dad sé halga ongan... Abraham sprecan.. . to 
Liéthe (OE Gen., 1898)—Dixit ergo Abram ad Loth (Bible, Gen. 13:8). 

The reason for the high frequency of the occurrence of hdlig is 
found, apart from its semantic side, in the form of the early Christian 
literature. Old English religious poets used the Germanic alliterative 
verse, which also required abundant epithets, synonyms and parallel- 
ism. OE hdlig was well qualified for becoming a favorite Stabreim word 
in the religious poetry because it alliterated with the important words 
heofon (‘heaven’), heofoncyning (King of Heaven,’ i.e., God), héah- 
cyning heofones and heofona héahcyning (‘High-king of Heaven’), 
heofonrice (‘the heavenly kingdom’), Aldford (‘Lord’). It consistently 
bears the Stabreim of the verse in which it stands. A few examples 
of the very numerous occurrences: Dd sé hdlga sprec heofonrices weard 
(‘Then the holy Guardian of the heavenly kingdom spoke,’ OE Gen., 
1744), heofona héahcyning hdlige spréce (‘the High-King of the heavens 
with holy speech,’ OE Gen., 2165), burh bes halgan hand, heofoncyninges 
(‘through the hand of the Holy One, of the King of Heaven,’ OE 
Gen., 2917), héahbungen wer, hdlige spréce (‘the noble man, with holy 
speech,’ Exodus, 560), héahcyning heofones, hdlgum mihtum (‘the High- 
King of Heaven, with holy powers,’ Daniel, 407), heofonrices weard, 
halig drihten (‘the holy Guardian of the heavenly kingdom, the holy 
Lord,’ Daniel, 12); a favorite phrase is héah ond hdlig (‘lofty and holy,’ 
e.g., Cynewulf’s Christ, 379 and 653, Phenix, 626). 

Under Old English influence, hélag also is a highly frequent and 
favorite word in the Old Saxon Heliand, which follows the pattern of 
Old English religious poetry and likewise is written in the Germanic 
alliterative verse. All occurrences of hélag in Heliand, with one excep- 
tion only, are alliterating words of the verse. It mostly alliterates with 
heban and himil ‘heaven,’ hebancuning ‘Heavenly King’ (i.e., God), 
hebanriki and himilriki ‘heavenly kingdom,’ himilfader ‘Heavenly 
Father’; for example: héhan himilfader, hélagna god (‘the high Heavenly 
Father, holy God’ [acc.], Hel., 4759), iuuua hélag fadar an himilrikea 
(‘your holy Father in the heavenly kingdom,’ Hel., 1635). Hélag also 
occurs, although less frequently, in the fragments of the Old Saxon 
Genesis. 


Also in High German the counterpart of the Anglo-Saxon term was 
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adopted. It was introduced by Anglo-Saxon missionaries in the early 
eighth century. They succeeded the Irish monks of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. But earlier still, Christianity had reached the 
southern area of Germany from the East—from Byzantium, by- 
passing Rome. It is believed to have been mediated by the Arian 
Church of the Goths and Langobards. As a result of this a Christian 
terminology already existed in Old High German. Among other terms 
there was OHG wih meaning ‘holy’ and rendering ayws. When the 
Anglo-Saxon mission, supported by the Catholic Church of Rome, 
began to spread from its center in Fulda and gained the upper hand, 
much of the Anglo-Saxon Christian terminology was introduced into 
High German too. Thus, also, the correspondence of OE hdliz3—OHG 
heilag, heilac—penetrated southward and eventually became estab- 
lished in the Old High German Christian terminology. It superseded 
the former term wih which is now retained only in a few remnants, 
such as the compounds Weihnachten and Weihrauch. W. Braune has 
shown,’ on the basis of old German literary documents, how the word 
spread in the Old High German dialects in the direction from north 
to south: at first it reached the High Franconian dialects—in the East 
Franconian translation of Tatian from the beginning of the ninth 
century wih has already disappeared completely and is replaced by 
heilag and, likewise, only heilac is used in the contemporary Rhine- 
Franconian Isidor; farther into the south, Otfried and other authors 
still have both, while wih is retreating; but the oldest Alemannic and 
Bavarian Christian texts have only wih in the meaning of ‘sanctus.’ 
Heilac did not become dominant in the Upper German dialects until 
the second half of the ninth century. In the majority of the oldest oc- 
currences of heilag (heilac) it stands in connection with geist—ther 
heilago geist ‘Holy Ghost.’ Therefore Braune has drawn the conclu- 
sion (p. 401) that the name of the third person of the Holy Trinity 
has decisively contributed to the spread of heilag. OHG geist (keist), 
which finally superseded the former Christian term for rveiya, spiritus 
—OHG dtum—came into use in South Germany earlier than heilag 
(heilac). It is also to be noted that the use of geist as a Christian term is 
of Anglo-Saxon origin and was planted in Germany by the Anglo- 
Saxon mission. 

The use of the word holy, heilig in the religious sense spread from 


§ PBB, xutit (1918), 399-403. 
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England where OE hAdli3 (as well as hal) had developed semantic vari- 
ants which made the word eligible as a Christian term. While this de- 
velopment was genuine, the Low and High German counterparts of 
the word did not become a Christian term independently. They re- 
tained the old meaning of *hailayaz (which was synonymous with 
*hailaz) until the Anglo-Saxon missionaries introduced the Old Eng- 
lish term in Germany: under this influence German hélag and heilag 
received the new, Christian meaning. This spread gradually over the 
whole German area, and the word became the established term to 
render Latin sanctus. 





BEOWULF—AN ALLEGORY OF SALVATION? 
M. B. McNamee, S.J., Saint Louis University 


When Beowulf’s character is studied in the light of the Christian con- 
cept of magnanimity, the idea common amongst most modern scholars 
that his character and that of the poem in which he figures are sub- 
stantially Christian in spirit is greatly strengthened.' Some few schol- 
ars have gone further and suggested that the story may possibly be 
read as an allegory of the Christian story of salvation. Klaeber has 
very tentatively hinted at that notion in the introduction to his edi- 
tion of the poem. 


That the victorious champion, who overcomes this group of monsters, is a 
decidedly unusual figure of very uncertain historical associations has been 
pointed out before. The poet has raised him to the rank of a singularly spot- 
less hero, a ‘defending, protecting, redeeming being,’ a truly ideal character. 
We might even feel inclined to recognize features of the Christian Savior in 
the destroyer of hellish fiends, the warrior brave and gentle, blameless in 
thought and deed, the king that dies for his people. Though delicately kept 
in the background, such a Christian interpretation of the main story on the 
part of the Anglo-Saxon author could not but give added strength and tone to 
the entire poem.” 


Gerald Walsh, in his provocative little book on Medieval Humanism, 
has stated forthrightly that the poem is a Christian allegory: 


Beowulf is not a pagan poem; it is the creation of a Christian, possibly of a 
monk. The legends had come from Denmark and Sweden, but the Norsemen 
knew comparatively little of composition or literary creation. By the eighth 
century, these legends had become grist for the Christian poet’s mill. They 
were welded together into a single allegorical song intimating the Divine 
Mystery of Redemption—a conception beyond the scope of the Viking’s 
power.® 


Professor Kennedy, although he denies in Beowulf any such liturgical 
echoes as occur in Christ I and any such reflection of theological 
dogmas as are evident in Christ II,‘ does concede that “the ancient 
tale of Beowulf’s struggle with monster and dragon may well have lent 


' [have made a detailed study of this aspect of Beowulf in Honor and the Epic Hero 
(New York, 1960), pp. 86-117. 
2 Frederick Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (New York, 1950), pp. 
1-li. 

> Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., Medieval Humanism (New York, 1942), p. 45. 

* Charles W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry (New York, 1943), p. 91. 
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itself to the uses of Christian allegory.’ I wish to suggest in this study 
that as an allegory of the Christian story of salvation the Beowulf 


poem both echoes the liturgy and reflects New Testament theological 
dogma. 


There is no doubt whatever that the Beowulf-poet has gone out of 
his way to exclude all the old pagan gods from an active place in his 
poem. The god referred to throughout by Hrothgar and Beowulf alike 
is the one, providential God of the Christians,® the Creator and Lord 
of the whole universe and the Creator and Final Judge of man as well. 
Idolatry and especially devil worship are looked upon as aberrations 
hateful to the true God and subject to divine punishment.’ Man’s 
whole life is represented as under the providential care of this one, 
true God. In estimating the effect of the new Christian revelation 
upon the poem, it is important to notice that the two most funda- 
mental certitudes which that revelation provided—certitude about 
man’s beginnings and about his end—play an important part in the 
poem. Professor Gilson has reminded us that no pagan philosopher 
ever arrived at a clear idea either of Creation as the beginning of life 
nor of the final judgment and man’s destiny after death.* Both these 
ideas find a definite place in Beowulf. The joyful hymn which is sung 
at Hrothgar’s court and which particularly enrages the jealous Gren- 


5 Kennedy, p. 98. 

6 It is true that Wyrd or fate is also referred to frequently in the poem, but often 
in such a way as to suggest that Wyrd is subject to the decrees of a providential God. 
Professor Kennedy says of the relationship of these two ideas in the poem: “Examples 
of this incomplete fusion of pagan and Christian will be found in a parallelism of 
reference to the blind and inexorable power of W yrd, or Fate and to the omnipotence 
of a divine Ruler Who governs all things well. But even in survivals of pagan material 
the modifying influence of Christian thought is often evident. In both instances in 
which there is reference to the curse upon the dragon’s treasure the poet specifically 
excludes from the operation of the curse one who has God’s favor. Elsewhere in the 
poem God and Wyrd are brought into juxtaposition in such a manner as to imply con- 
trol of Fate by the superior power of Christian divinity” (Kennedy, pp. 87-88). 

7 See Beowulf, translated by Clark Hall, p. 29 [170-90], for a forthright condemna- 
tion of idolatry and more specifically of devil worship. “Sometimes they vowed sacri- 
fices at the tabernacles of idols,—prayed aloud that the destroyer of souls would provide 
them help against the distress of the people. Such was their custom,—the hope of the 
heathen,—they remembered hellish things in the thoughts of their hearts. They knew 
not the Creator, Judge of deeds; they knew not the Lord God, nor, truly, had they 
learned to worship the Protector of the heavens, the glorious Ruler.” [Note: All future 
references to Beowulf will be to the Hall translation newly edited and revised by C. L. 
Wrenn (London, 1950). The numbers in brackets in the references to the Beowulf 
refer to the pertinent lines of the original Old English edition of Frederick Klaeber.] 

8 Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (New York, 1936), pp. 68- 
69, 385-90. 
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del is a hymn of creation telling the story of the beginnings of all 
things, not unlike the Creation poem of Caedmon.’ Besides this, God 
is referred to throughout the poem as the Creator and Lord of all, 
and there is frequent reference to the judgment to come.'® The human 
situation as a race fallen from grace is hinted at, too, in the fact that 
Grendel is represented as a monstrous offspring of the murderer 
Cain; and the flood sent by God to destroy the sinful race is shad- 
owed forth in the carvings of the flood on the hilt of the magic sword 
which Beowulf brings back from the mysterious mere.” All these Old 
Testament allusions, occurring, as it were, in asides in the poem, have 
led some scholars to say that all the Scriptural allusions in the poem 
are to the Old Testament and that they occur outside the events of the 
main story. There is nothing from the New Testament, they claim, 
and nothing that expresses any specific dogma of Christianity in the 
main episodes of the poem. I wish to suggest here that that conclusion 
should not be reached too hastily. 

Even more important than the idea of Creation and Final Judg- 
ment provided by divine revelation as a clue to the real meaning of life 
is the idea of a Redeemer sent by God to save man from the conse- 
quences of his own sins. The Christian story of redemption in its 
essentials is simply this: man has fallen from a state of innocence and 


* Hall, p. 25 [91-98]: “He who could recount the first making of men from distant 
ages, spoke. He said that the Almighty made the earth, a fair and bright plain, which 
water encompasses, and, triumphing in power, appointed the radiance of the sun and 
moon as light for the land-dwellers, and decked the earth-regions with branches and 
leaves. He fashioned life for all kinds that live and move.” 

‘0 Note the reference to the Creator and Provident God of the Christians in the 
quotation in n. 6. But there are repeated references to this one true God, Creator and 
Judge, throughout the poem. See, for example, Hall, pp. 36 [318], 39 [384], 42 [442], 
44 [478], 55 [687], 56 [700], 57 [707], 67 [932], 69 [978], 74 [1057], 85 [1270], 99 [1553], 
108 [1725], 109 [1750], 111 [1778], 157 [2740], 160 [2794], 163 [2874], 171 [3054]. 

" Hall, p. 25 [102-15]. 

2 Hall, p. 106 [1687-95]. “Hrothgar discoursed; he scrutinized the hilt, the ancient 
heirloom, upon which was inscribed the rise of the primeval strife when the flood, the 
rushing deep, destroyed the brood of giants. They suffered terribly; that was a race 
alien from the eterna] Lord, (and) for that the Sovereign Ruler gave them a final retribu- 
tion by the surging water.” 

8 Thus Klaeber (p. xlix): “Of specific motives derived from the Old Testament 
(and occurring in Genesis A, also) we note the story of Cain, the giants, and the deluge, 
and the song of Creation.”” And Kennedy (p. 88): “The Christian influence in the 
Beowulf is a matter of transforming spirit, rather than of reference to dogma or doctrine. 
And it is, in the main, an influence reflecting the Old Testament rather than the new. 
The poem contains specific references to Cain’s murder of Abel, and to the stories of 
Creation, the giants, and the Flood. But we find no such allusions to New Testament 
themes as characterize, for example, the Christ of Cynewulf.” 
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happiness and is in the powerful grip of Satan. Utterly helpless to 
save himself, he is in dire need of a Savior to redeem him from the 
power of sin and Satan. In the advent of Christ, man finds such a 
Savior. These bare facts about man’s need and the historical advent 
of a Savior are as much a heart of the revelation of the New Testa- 
ment as the story of Creation and the fact of the one true Lord and 
Final Judge of all were to the Old Testament. 

I do not think that anyone perfectly familiar with the details of 
the Christian story of salvation can read Beowulf and not be struck 
by the remarkable parallel that exists between the outline of the 
Beowulf story and the Christian story of salvation. For the purpose 
of the comparison here, we may consider the poem as divided into two 
parts: part one concerned with the conflicts of the young Beowulf 
with Grendel and his dam, and part two with the mortal conflict of 
the aged Beowulf with the fire-dragon. 

In part one we have a situation that parallels the story of salvation 
almost perfectly. In the first episode, dealing with the story of Hroth- 
gar and his people, we have the spectacle of a people who are in the 
grip of a frightful monster who, jealous of their happiness in Heorot,™ 
has left woe and sorrow in the wake of his destructive visitations. And 
it is emphasized in the story that neither the great and magnanimous 


Hrothgar himself nor anyone among his followers can do anything to 
save himself from the depredations of this monster.’® Then, in the per- 
son of Beowulf, a savior, sent by God from outside, comes to them— 


“4 That Grendel’s envy of the happiness of Hrothgar’s people in Heorot is the 
motive of his murderous raids is stated clearly in the poem itself. Hall, p. 24 [87-91]: 
“Then the mighty spirit who dwelt in darkness bore grievously a time of hardship, in 
that he heard each day loud revelry in hall;—there was the sound of harp, the clear 
song of the minstrel.”” This motive for Grendel’s incursions into Heorot parallels the 
traditional motive of Satan’s incursions into the Garden of Eden—envy of the happi- 
ness of our first parents in contrast to his own misery in hell. 

1 Hrothgar in his welcoming address to Beowulf is most emphatic in stating his 
own and his people’s helplessness against Grendel: “It is grief to me in my heart 
to tell any man what Grendel with his thoughts of hate has wrought for me in Heorot 
of harm and sudden harassings. My troop in hall, my war-band is diminished” (Hall, 
p. 44 [474-477]). And when Beowulf has conquered Grendel, Hrothgar makes this 
public proclamation: ‘Many horrors and afflictions have I endured through Grendel: 
yet God, the King of Glory, can ever work wonder on wonder. It was but now that I 
despaired of ever seeing a remedy for any of my troubles, since the best of houses stood 
stained with the blood of battle,—an all-embracing woe for every one of the counsellors, 
of those who despaired of ever guarding the fortress of this people from foes, from 
demons and evil spirits. Now, through the might of the Lord, a warrior has done a deed 
which up to now we all could not accomplish by our schemings” (Hall, pp. 67-68 
[927-943]). 
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a savior who has both the desire and the power to save them and 


who does actually free them from the ravages of Grendel by confront- 
ing and slaying the monster. 

For an audience familiar with both the story of salvation and the 
ancient Nordic myths, all that would be needed to identify the story 
of Beowulf with that of the Christian Savior would be a clue. Miss 
Whitelock has rather convincingly argued’® that the audience for 
which the poem was written was definitely Christian; there has never 
been any doubt that it was an audience familiar with the old, pagan, 
Nordic myths. Quite a sufficient clue for such an audience to make the 
identification, it seems to me, is the fact that Grendel is repeatedly 
identified throughout the first episode with the powers of darkness and 
described as an inmate of hell.” If the monster that has Hrothgar’s 


16 Dorothy Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951). Miss Whitelock’s 
interest in the audience of Beowulf is motivated by her attempt to date the composition 
of the poem. Incidentally, she has this to say about its Christianity: “He [the poet] was 
composing for Christians, whose conversion was neither partial nor superficial. He 
expects them to understand his allusions to biblical events without his troubling to be 
explicit about them. He does not think it necessary to tell them anything of the cir- 
cumstances in which Cain slew Abel, or when, and why, ‘the flood, the pouring ocean, 
slew the race of giants.’ He assumes their familiarity not merely with the biblical story, 
but with the interpretation in the commentaries—not necessarily at first hand, but 
through the teaching of the Church” (p. 5). See Chapter One, passim, for further dis- 
cussion of the same point. 

17 Professor Tolkien in a note to his article “Beowulf: The Monsters and the 
Critics,’ Proceedings of the British Academy, xxitI, 278-80, calls attention to the 
ambiguity that hovers about the titles of Grendel. It is not clear, he claims, that Grendel 
is conceived by the poet as a full-fledged medieval devil; he would seem to be a kind of 
transitional figure—half-ogre, half-devil. But whether the terms used unequivocally 
spell out a medieval devil or only a man-monster symbolizing the power of evil and the 
forces of hell makes little difference for the allegorical meaning of the poem. In fact, 
for the allegory a physical monster drawn from the old myths would serve the purpose 
better than a theologically accurate devil as long as the monster is associated with the 
powers of hell. And that the poet makes inescapably clear. See for instance Hall, p. 28 
[164], p. 59 [755], and most striking of all, p. 60 [787]: “A din arose, strange and mighty; 
a horrible fear came to the North-Danes, to everyone who heard the shrieking from 
the wall,—heard the adversary of God chant his grisly lay, his song of defeat,—the 
prisoner of hell wailing over his wound.” And again his retreat and death are described 
in the following terms: pp. 63-64 [841-853]: “His parting from life did not seem a 
cause of sorrow to any of the men who saw the trail of the inglorious one,—how he, 
weary in spirit and vanquished in the fight, bore the tracks of his failing life away from 
thence, fated and fugitive, to the lake of the water-demons. Then the water was boiling 
with blood, the frightful surge of the waves welled up, all mingled with hot gore,— 
with sword-blood; the death-doomed creature had hidden himself there, and then, 
deprived of joys, he gave up his life,—his heathen soul in the fen-refuge; there hell 
received him.” For an allegory this is a much more effective way of dramatizing the 
defeat of Satan than if he were represented as the entirely spiritual entity of theol- 
ogy, where any suggestion of a body and soul in Satan would be absurd. Nor does this 
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kingdom in his grip is consistently associated with the powers of hell, 
it would take no great stretch of imagination for an audience familiar 
with the Christian story of salvation and with an innate taste for the 
allegorical and riddles in general to see in Beowulf an allegorization 
of Christ the Savior—especially since, as I have shown elsewhere, he 
so well exemplifies the virtues of humility and charity which Christ 
Himself had come to preach. The first episode, then, could very readily 
have appeared to such an audience as an allegorization of the essential 
facts of the story of salvation. 

And what would such an audience make of the second episode— 
the descent into the mysterious mere? A great deal more, it would 
seem to me, than some of the modern critics make of it. The facts of 
the story are again quite simply told: Hrothgar’s people are once more 
in the power of a monster. Grendel’s ghoulish dam comes to revenge 
the death of her son, and once more Hrothgar and his followers are 
helpless in the face of her murderous visitations. They once more look 
to Beowulf for succor from this new monster. Again the Geatish hero 
assures them that he will save them by subduing this new threat to 
their peace and happiness. He goes to the mysterious mere infested 
with serpents, plunges into the murky waters down to the fiery cave 
where the monster dwells. There, in a terrible struggle with the mon- 
ster, he wounds her; and, as her blood bubbles to the surface, his fol- 
lowers on the shore are saddened at what they think is the death of their 
master. Meantime, when Beowulf is almost overcome by the demon, 
finding the sword of Unferth useless against her, he notices a great 
mysterious sword on the walls of the cave and, seizing it, does the 
monster to death. As her blood gushes out in fiery streams, the sword 
melts down to the very hilt in the hot blood. But the monster is dead. 
Then comes the climax to Beowulf’s visit to this fiery cave at the bot- 
tom of the mere. He turns to the dead body of Grendel stretched out 
on the floor of the cave, triumphantly hacks off his head, and, with 
it and the hilt of the great sword, swims up through the waters of the 
mere, now purified of all its serpents, and rejoins his followers amidst 
their great rejoicing at his triumphal return. After being greeted and 
feted by the grateful Hrothgar, he returns home triumphantly laden 
with the gifts which the grateful Hrothgar has showered upon him. 


mean that the poet did not know his theology. It merely means that he chose to borrow 
some of the traditional Nordic monster-lore to allegorize the overthrow of the worst 
monster of them all, in much the same way that Milton later retained what he knew 
to be an obsolete cosmography and astronomy in Paradise Lost because it provided a 
more poetic stage for the action of his poem. 
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A Christian can hardly read this second episode even today with- 
out hearing all sorts of Scriptural and liturgical echoes ringing in his 
ears; and those echoes would have been a great deal louder for mem- 
bers of the Beowulf-poet’s audience, who were much more familiar with 
Scripture and the impressive contemporary ritualistic ceremonies of 
baptism than are most modern readers of the poem.'* From the earli- 
est times in the Church the symbolism of the baptismal ceremony by 
submersion was based on a passage in Saint Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans (6:3-4): ‘““Know you not that we, who are baptized in Christ 
Jesus, are baptized in his death? For we are buried together with him 
by baptism into death; that as Christ is risen from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life.” In the 
old baptismal ceremony, which took place on Holy Saturday immedi- 
ately after the blessing of the new baptismal water as a part of the 
Easter vigil service, the redemptive death and burial of Christ and 
the sinner’s death to sin were symbolized by the submersion of the 
catechumen in the baptismal waters. Christ’s triumphant resurrection 
and the sinner’s new life of grace were in turn symbolized by his emer- 
sion from the waters. The fact that the waters represented death and 
sin and the power of Satan in this ancient baptismal ceremony’? is 
suggested by the prayers that are still said on Holy Saturday at the 
blessing of the new baptismal water: 


8 Allan Cabaniss in an article entitled, “Beowulf and the Liturgy” (JEGP, tiv 
[April, 1955], 195-201), has called attention to the possible influence of the Holy 
Saturday Liturgy and the Harrowing of Hell tradition on the second episode of the 
Beowwf. In a concluding paragraph in the article he says: ‘However heathen the 
original story was, it is surely reasonable to suppose that the account of Beowulf’s 
descent into the grim fen, his encounter with the demon-brood staining the water with 
blood, and his triumphant emergence from it into joyous springtime is, at the least, a 
reflection of the liturgy of baptism; at the most, an allegory of it. That this view is not 
on a priori grounds impossible is evident from the quite elaborate Christian allegories 
of Cynewulf and of the Caedmonian Exodus, both approximately contemporary with 
the Beowulf-poet. Indeed the Exodus shows precisely the influence of the same twelve 
Holy Saturday prophecies. And, interestingly enough, it reflects a knowledge of just 
that portion of Beowulf with which we are here concerned. Since it has been demon- 
strated that the Exodus shows the effect of the ancient liturgy of baptism and Holy 
Saturday, one goes not too far afield in presuming that a similar relationship exists in 
reference to Beowulf.’”” I had come to the same conclusion myself before reading Mr. 
Cabaniss’ article, and I believe that I provide further corroborative evidence for this 
interpretation of the second episode of Beowulf here and that I throw it into a broader 
allegorical context in the poem as a whole. 

9 A, Villien points out that the solemn symbolic ritual that surrounds the blessing 
of the baptismal water and the actual baptism of catechumens on Holy Saturday by 
immersion is amongst the most ancient in the Church, parts of it probably of Apostolic 
origin. See his The History and Liturgy of the Sacraments (London, 1932), p. 2. Besides 
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Therefore may all unclean spirits, by thy command, O Lord, depart from 
hence; may the whole malice of diabolical deceit be entirely banished: may 
no power of the enemy prevail here; may he not fly about to lay his snares; 
may he not creep in secretly; may he not corrupt with his infection. May 
this holy and innocent creature be free from all the assaults of the enemy 
and purified by the removal of all his malice.” 


To an audience familiar with this symbolic meaning of immersion into 
and emersion from waters infested by the powers of hell and purified 
by the powers of God, it would have been natural to see in Beowulf’s 
descent into the serpent-infested mere and his triumphant ascent 
from those waters purified of their serpents a symbolic representation 
of the death and burial and of the resurrection of Christ, and, in the 
purification of the waters, a symbol of the redemption of man from 
the poisonous powers of evil. Again sufficient clue for such an inter- 
pretation would have been provided for such an audience by the 
explicit identification of Grendel’s dam and Grendel himself with the 
powers of hell. 

The description of the cave of Grendel and his mother as a fiery 
cavern under the sea corresponds, too, to what was, from the time of 
the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus on up to the heart of the Middle 
Ages, the traditional way of representing hell. A familiar subject of 
literary description and artistic representation, one that goes back to 
at least the ninth century, is what was called Christ’s Harrowing of 
Hell. These descriptions were meant to visualize the article in the 








the exorcism of Satan from the baptismal waters which occurs in the earliest Ordo’s 
and Sacramentaries very. much as we find it in the present ritual for the baptism of 
adults, the symbolism of the anointing of the catechumen with sacred oil also is per- 
tinent to Beowulf’s struggle with Grendel. Of this anointing Villien remarks: “As for 
the anointing of the breast and back (inter scapulus, as the Ritual says), we know what 
symbolism is represented by this. The De Sacramentis indicates it in a few words: the 
athlete of old anointed his body with oil in order that his adversary might not be able 
to get a grip on him; it is against the most formidable of all foes, the devil, that the 
catechumen is now taking up the struggle; the blessed oil of unction represents the 
power of Christ which will preserve him from defeat and lead him to eternal life’ (pp. 
34-35). This most ancient ritual, therefore, would have familiarized a Christian audi- 
ence, which had witnessed it repeated dramatically each Holy Saturday, with the 
struggle against Satan as a hand-to-hand wrestling match. “Unctus et quasi athleta 
Christi, quasi luctam hujus saeculi luctaturus’’ are the words of the De Sacrameniis, 1, 
ii, 4 and s, in this regard. 

20 Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., Saint Andrew Daily Missal (Saint Paul, 1937), 
p. 609. 

*1 The source of the Harrowing of Hell tradition is, of course, the Apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the oldest manuscripts of which date back to the fifth century, 
and that work was tremendously popular in England from the earliest days of Christi- 
anity there. William Henry Hulme says of its history in England: “The influence of 
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Creed which states that Christ descended into hell. The minimum 
meaning of that tenet of the Creed is that Christ descended into 
Limbo to free the souls of the just from the Old Law and conduct 
them into their reward now that He had completed their redemption 
from the power of Satan. But, based on the apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus, a tradition had grown up that Christ also descended into 
the very hell of Satan, — He made His victory over His old enemy 
felt in a very special way.” 

In early book illuminations, especially of Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
manic origins, Christ is frequently represented as leading souls out of 





the » Silanes Nicodemi was felt in English literature long before the period of the 
religious drama. The Gospel was doubtless introduced into England in the Latin version 
not very long after Christianity began to flourish there. For early English writers like 
Bede show perfect familiarity with its contents. And the early Christian poets utilize 
the story and paraphrase it in a number of their productions. An extensive account 
of the descent of Christ is contained in the so-called Cedmonian poems, whilst the 
greatest of all Old-English religious poets, Cynewulf, refers to the Harrowing of Hell 
in several different connections, and he reproduces much of the description in his 
poem on Christ. Cynewulf, in fact, or one of his school of poets, devoted an entire 
poem to the subject, though only a fragment of it has been preserved [The Harrowing 
of Hell}. In the later centuries of Old-English literature the Evangelium Nicodemi was 
turned into the Old-English prose, which is preserved in at least three different manu- 
scripts. Besides this the story of the descent was frequently employed by writers of 
Old-English homilies and lives of the saints. The Gospel probably reached the climax 
of its popularity in English during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” Introduc- 
tion to the Middle English Harrowing of Hell and Gospel of Nicodemus (London [EETS, 
E.S., 100] 1907), pp. lxvii-lxviii. The seventh Blickling Homily on Easter Day is an 
excellent example of the assimilation of the Harrowing of Hell into the Old English 
literary tradition and provides the best background for the proper understanding of 
Beowulf’s descent into the lake. 

® This is the description of Christ’s victory over Satan in hell as it occurs in one 
version of the Gospel of Nicodemus: “And, behold, suddenly Hades trembled, and the 
gates of death and the bolts were shattered, and the iron bars were broken and fell to 
the ground, and everything was laid open. And Satan remained in the midst, and stood 
confounded and downcast, bound with fetters on his feet. And, behold, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, coming in the brightness of the light from on high, compassionate, great, and 
lowly, carrying a chain in His hand, bound Satan by the neck, and again tying his 
hands behind him, dashed him on his back in Tartarus, and placed His holy foot on 
his throat, saying: Through all ages thou has done many evils; thou has not in any 
wise rested. To-day I deliver thee to everlasting fire. And Hades being suddenly sum- 
moned, He commanded him, and said: Take this most wicked and impious one, and 
have him in thy keeping even to that day in which I shall command thee. And he, as 
soon as he received him, was plunged under the feet of the Lord along with him into the 
depth of the abyss” (“The Gospel of Nicodemus,” The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Trans- 
lated by Rev. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson [New York, 1908], vitt, 457). 
To an audience familiar with this and many other accounts of Christ’s Harrowing of 
Hell, it would not have been difficult to see in Beowulf’s climactic beheading of the 
dead Grendel in the fiery cave under the sea an allegorical representation of Christ’s 
final victory over Satan. 
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fiery caverns or out of the flaming mouth of a dragon, and as making 
Satan, represented sometimes as a human monster and sometimes as 
a dragon or serpent, feel His complete triumph over him by trans- 
fixing him with a sword or spear, or by binding him in chains. Again, 
for an audience familiar with this ancient and rich tradition, the 
description of Beowulf descending into the fiery cave of Grendel, of 
his overcoming Grendel’s dam with the magic sword, and of his cli- 
maxing his visit with the triumphal beheading of the dead Grendel 
himself, who had been repeatedly identified with the powers of hell, 
would almost certainly have been taken as an allegorization of 
Christ’s descent into hell. In Beowulf’s victorious ascent from the 
mere, carrying the symbols of his triumph over Grendel, they could 
also have seen an allegorization of Christ’s triumphant resurrection 
and victory over death, and in his victorious return to his homeland, 
laden with gifts from Hrothgar, a representation of Christ’s triumphal 
ascension into heaven. 

I have long suspected that the mere in this second episode of the 
Beowulf represented to the Anglo-Saxon imagination hell itself, but 
have had no particular evidence for such a view. I have examined a 
large number of Anglo-Saxon illuminated manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and the Bodleian and Morgan libraries, but have been un- 
able to find any illuminations picturing hell that date back as early as 
the presumed ninth-century date of the Beowulf. There are several 
from the eleventh century, however, which graphically represent hell 
as a lake infested with dragons and man-eating, man-shaped mon- 
sters. Several illuminations in an eleventh-century Psalter (Harley 
Manuscript, No. 603), for instance, consistently represent hell as a 
lake inhabited by serpents and a great man-monster, such as that 
seen in Fig. 1. This illustration accompanies Psalm xxv—which treats 
of the great mercy of God in sparing the psalmist from his enemies. 
Here the illuminator has definitely interpreted the enemy as Satan 
and has pictured him as a man-eating man-monster emerging from 
the surface of a serpent-infested lake and devouring souls. In the 
illumination accompanying Psalm cu (not reproduced here) the souls 
are shown as being pitchforked into the maw of this same man-mon- 
ster as it emerges from the lake. These illuminations for the Psalter of 
the Harley Manuscript, No. 603, could in general be used as illustra- 
tions for the second episode of the Beowulf. They show that, at least 
by the eleventh century, the mysterious serpent-infested mere of Anglo- 
Saxon saga had provided a means of making the story of Christ and 
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Satan and Hell graphic to the Anglo-Saxon imagination. It is my sug- 
gestion that the Beowulf-poet had already begun to employ this means 
of representing Satan and Hell in the figure of Grendel and the mys- 
terious mere. 

As a matter of fact, the use of the traditional Nordic serpent and 
dragon motif for symbolizing the power of Satan over mankind be- 
came something of a tradition in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman art 
in general. The whole symbolical treatment of the theme of redemp- 
tion in the famous Gloucester paschal candlestick (ca. 1110) preserved 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London employs this motif (Fig. 
2). The condition of unredeemed man is symbolized in the candle- 
stick, the base and stem'of which are entirely made up of little human 
figures enwrapped in the coils of serpentine and dragonish creatures. 
Man’s redemption from the toils of the evil one is symbolized by the 
signs of the four evangelists on the knob of the candlestick, by the 
candle itself (the symbol of the light of truth and the saving grace of 
Christ the redeemer), and most unmistakably by the inscription in 
Latin on the rim of the cup of the candlestick: LUCIS: ON[US]: 
VIRTUTIS: OPUS: DOCTRINA: REFULGENS: PREDICAT: 
UT: VICIO: NON: TENEBRETUR: HOMO (The duty of this light 
is a work of virtue, as a shining lesson it preaches that man be not 
darkened by sin). If my interpretation of Beowulf is correct, the poet 
had used, back in the ninth century, the Nordic material in very much 
the same way in which the designer of the Gloucester candlestick used 
it in the twelfth century—to symbolize the redemption of mankind 
by Christ from the grip of Satan. 

If this was in any way intended by the Beowulf-poet, it might be 
asked why he was not more explicit. It might be countered that to 
have been more explicit would have spoiled the poem as an allegory— 
especially for an Anglo-Saxon audience which had such a taste for 
obscure allegory and the riddle of runes. All that would have been 
needed for such an audience is a clue sufficient to suggest the identifi- 
cation. The close parallel between the situation of Beowulf and the 
Savior would have been sufficient to fasten the allegory. And in many 
places the language employed by the Beowulf-poet is almost a direct 
paraphrase of the language of Scripture describing a situation in 
Christ’s life parallel to that in which Beowulf finds himself.” 


*% Klaeber, in his notes to the poem, has pointed out many of the scriptural echoes 
which occur throughout the poem. Let me call attention here to just one typical example 
which subconsciously but inevitably makes one associate Beowulf with Christ. It 
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Fig. 2. Gloucester Candlestick (ca. 1110). 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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If this suggestion has any merit whatever, what the Beowulf-poet 
has done in the first two episodes of the poem is to tell the story of 
salvation twice in allegorical terms. In the first episode, he merely 
allegorizes the essential facts of the story—the need of a Savior and 
His advent. In the second episode, he repeats the story of man’s need 
of a Savior from the powers of evil, but emphasizes the effects of re- 
demption in the descent into and purification of the serpent-infested 
mere. 

In the third and last episode of the poem, which tells of Beowulf’s 
conflict with the fire-dragon, he allegorizes the story of salvation once 
again, this time dramatizing the price of salvation—the very life of 
the Savior Himself. The literal story is again quite simple. Beowulf’s 
own people are being ravaged by a fiery dragon whose treasure-hoard 
has been disturbed by a fugitive from justice. They are powerless to 
save themselves from the havoc wrought by the dragon, and hence 
Beowulf goes out to do battle with the fire-drake. He is led out to the 
lair of the dragon by the guilty follower who enraged the dragon in the 
first place. When the monster comes forth belching fire to meet his 
challenger, all Beowulf’s followers flee in terror with one sole excep- 
tion—the faithful Wiglaf, who stays with his master to the end. Beo- 
wulf succeeds in giving the dragon a mortal wound, but he himself 
has been mortally wounded by the beast in the struggle. He has saved 
his people and won for them the treasure hoarded by the dragon but 
at the price of his own life. He expires at the ninth hour of the day, 
and the poem ends with the picture of his twelve followers circling his 
funeral mound singing his praises to the four corners of the world. 

Klaeber has observed, in his notes on this part of the poem, the 
close parallel between the circumstances that surround Beowulf in this 
last episode and those which surrounded Christ in the last hours of 
his life.* The number correspondence is exact. Beowulf is led out to 





occurs in Hrothgar’s exclamation of thanks to Beowulf for having freed his people 
from the attacks of “demons and evil spirits.”” “Lo! That self-same woman who bore 
this child among the tribes of men may say, if she still lives, that the eternal God has 
been gracious to her in her child-bearing” (Hall, p. 68 [942-946]). This subtly echoes 
the woman’s greeting of Christ in Luke 11: 27: “Blessed is the womb that bore thee, 
and the paps that gave thee suck.” 

% Klaeber comments, regarding the third episode: “It is especially in the last 
adventure that we are strongly tempted to look for a deeper, spiritual interpretation. 
The duality of the motives which apparently prompt Beowulf to the dragon fight may 
not be as unnatural as it has sometimes been considered. Still, it is somewhat strange 
that the same gold which Beowulf rejoices in having obtained for his people before the 
hour of his death is placed by his mourning thanes into the burial mound; they give it 
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his conflict by a guilty follower as Christ was betrayed into the hands 
of His executioners by His guilty disciple Judas. The poet notes that 
there are thirteen in the party going out to meet the dragon, thus par- 
alleling Christ and His twelve apostles. When the dragon attacks, 
ten of Beowulf’s followers flee in terror, leaving only Wiglaf, the one 
faithful follower, who remains to the end. This, too, corresponds to 
the situation of Christ in His last hours. Ten of His followers also 
deserted Him in His passion (Judas had deserted Him before the 
event), and only Saint John remained faithful to Him to the end. 
Beowulf is described, too, as expiring, like Christ, at the ninth hour. 
When his funeral mound has been built, his twelve disciples are de- 
scribed as circling it singing his praises to the four corners of the 
world. This again corresponds to the Apostles of Christ—twelve in 
number after the election of Matthias—who proclaimed the story of 
the Savior to the whole world after His death. 

As the specific identification of the monsters in the first two epi- 
sodes with the powers of hell would have been sufficient clue to enable 
the Beowulf-poet’s audience to identify the story with the Christian 
story of salvation, so the parallel between the circumstances surround- 
ing Beowulf’s last hours and those surrounding Christ’s would also 
have sufficed for the identification of this third episode with the Chris- 
tian story as salvation. But a climactic detail is added in this third 
allegorization of the story which emphasizes the kind of savior—a 
savior who saves by losing his own life. This, of course, was the most 
impressive feature of the Christian story of salvation—the unselfish 
generosity of a Savior Who lays down His life to redeem mankind. The 
use of the dragon as the adversary in this final conflict would also 
have served as a clue to the allegory for an audience familiar with the 
very ancient tradition representing the fiends of hell as fire-breathing 
dragons.” 

But how much of this can be represented as the intention of the 


back to the earth. Nay, Wiglaf, in the depth of his sorrow which makes him oblivious 
of all else, expresses the wish that Beowulf had left the dragon alone to hold his den 
until the end of the world. The indubitably significant result of the adventure is the 
hero’s death, and, in the structural plan of the poem, the aim and object of the dragon 
fight is to lead up to this event—a death, that is, which involves the destruction of the 
adversary, but is no less noteworthy in that it partakes of the nature of a self-sacri- 
fice. .. . Some incidents in the encounter with the dragon also lend themselves to 
comparison with happenings in the garden of Gethsemane” (p. li). 

* The tradition of representing Satan as a dragon, of course, is based on the fol- 
lowing passage from the A pocalypse (21: 2): “And he laid hold on the dragon the old 
serpent, which is the devil and Satan, and bound him for a thousand years.” 
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Beowulf-poet? I make no claim here of being able to answer that 
question. But this much at least is true: if one were to invent a story 
whose every detail was designed to allegorize the story of salvation, 
one could not improve very much on the Beowulf story as it stands. 
This fact suggests the possibility that the Beowulf-poet was writing 
in the spirit of Pope Saint Gregory, who had cautioned Saint Augustine 
in his zeal not to make a clean sweep of the old native Anglo-Saxon 
customs, myths, ceremonies, and traditions, but to adapt them to the 
expression of the new Christian message.” And if our interpretation of 
the poem is tenable, it would seem that the Beowulf-poet was proceed- 
ing in a manner exactly opposite to the procedure of the authors of 
poems like the Andreas. There an explicit Christian subject matter is 
told in the language and literary conventions of the old Nordic sagas; 
whereas in Beowulf the old pagan sagas are subtly reshaped and re- 
organized to shadow forth the essential facts of the new story of sal- 
vation. To an audience that was familiar with the substance of the 
Christian story of salvation, as well as with the traditional pagan 
myths, no more would be needed than the identification of Grendel 
and Grendel’s dam with the powers of hell in part one, and the paral- 
lelism between the situations of Christ and Beowulf in part two to 
enable them to catch the allegory. It would be surprising, in fact, if 
this allegorical element were not present in Beowulf, when we see how 
much it permeated subsequent Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman sculp- 
ture, and book illuminations. 

This allegorical intention would also help to explain why the poet 
combines the particular elements of the bear-man story and other 
sagas in the precise way in which he does. If our interpretation is 
reasonable, it was the story of salvation that was the principle of 
selection and arrangement for the poet. It was the outline of the story 


26 See The Venerable Bede, The Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation (Every- 
man Edition) (London, 1951), pp. 52-53: “When, therefore, Almighty God shall 
bring you to the most reverent Bishop Augustine, our brother, tell him what I have, 
upon mature deliberation on the affair of the English, determined upon, viz., that the 
temples of the idols in that nation ought not to be destroyed; but let the idols that are 
in them be destroyed; let holy water be made and sprinkled in the said temples, let 
altars be erected, and relics placed. For if these temples are well built, it is requi- 
site that they be converted from the worship of devils to the service of the true God; 
that the nation, seeing that their temples are not destroyed, may remove error from 
their hearts, and knowing and adoring the true God, may the more familiarly resort to 
the places to which they have been accustomed.’’ What St. Gregory is bidding St. 
Augustine do in the matter of pagan temples, purify them of their paganism and make 
them serve the purposes of Christianity, is parallel to what the Beowulf-poet has done 
with the old pagan myths, if our interpretation of the poem is defensible. 
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of salvation that dictated what he would take and what reject from 
the traditional tales to fit his allegorical intention. Thus the order of 
events in the cave, ending in the beheading of Grendel instead of the 
death of his mother, an order which differs from all comparable situa- 
tions in similar traditional stories and which has consistently puzzled 
the critics,”” is no puzzle at all if we see this episode as an allegoriza- 
tion of the Harrowing of Hell which must be climaxed by a dramatiza- 
tion of Christ’s final victory over Hell and Satan. 

This interpretation also reinforces the artistic unity and con- 
sistency of the poem as a whole. I have shown elsewhere in Honor 
and the Epic Hero how parts one and two are intimately woven to- 
gether through the relationship of the characters of Hrothgar and 
Beowulf. They are also closely intertwined in the allegorical meaning. 
Part one tells the story of salvation, emphasizing the historical fact 
of the Savior; part two repeats the story but dramatizes the kind of 
Savior Who saved by yielding up His own life. This is also parallel 
to the relationship between parts one and two in the literal story in 
which the mature Beowulf of part two is a repetition of the mature 
Hrothgar of part one. Klaeber is right, then, in saying that if Beowulf 
can be interpreted as an allegory of salvation, a much fuller meaning 
and even greater artistic unity is discernible in the poem as a whole. 

For the allegorical purposes of the poem, moreover, the conflict 
with the monsters is a far better vehicle than any either historical or 
fictional conflict on the battlefield could ever be. Historical battles 
are consistently kept in the background, and, as Chambers points 
out, we are continually given the impression that Beowulf’s struggle 
has a far broader implication than any conflict of Odysseus with mere 


27 In discussing the parallel between the second episode of the Beowulf story and 
the Samsonsaga, Klaeber calls attention to the narrative shift in the position occupied 
by the beheading of Grendel. “Some noteworthy innovations in the Beowulf account— 
apart from the general transformation incident to the epic setting and atmosphere—are 
the following. The mother of the slain Grendel leaves her cave, appears in the hall, 
and avenges her son in heroic fashion—an evident amplification (including a partial 
repetition) of the narrative. Again, Grendel, though (mortally wounded by Beowulf 
and) found dead in the cave, is as it were slain again and definitely disposed of by be- 
heading. In the original form of the story, it appears, the male demon had been merely 
wounded; when the hero made his way to the dwelling place of the monsters, he put 
the wounded enemy to death (and afterwards killed the mother)” (Klaeber, p. xviii). 
If the poet was here allegorizing the harrowing of hell, it would be clear why he puts 
the beheading of Grendel in the climactic position in this episode, and why he has 
Beowulf mount through the waters cleansed of the serpents that had infested it, bearing 
triumphantly the severed head of Grendel. 
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preternatural monsters like Polyphemus.”* Beowulf’s conflict with 
the monsters comes closer to that of Adam with Satan in Paradise 
Lost. It has some of the same universal implications. Although he 
made it in connection with specifically religious Anglo-Saxon poems, 


Professor Kennedy’s remark is also applicable, it seems to me, to 
Beowulf: 


It cannot be forgotten that there is constantly recurring evidence in Old 
English religious poetry that in many instances the central unity of these 
religious poems develops from theological, rather than from literary, roots.” 


28 R. W. Chambers, “Beowulf and the ‘Heroic Age’ in England,’’ Man’s Uncon- 
querable Mind (Philadelphia, 1953), p. 66. And Klaeber also suggests that the Beowulf- 
poet was content with the struggle with fabulous monsters precisely because that 
struggle may have suggested something far more significant. “It would indeed be hard 
to understand why the poet contented himself with a plot of mere fabulous adventures 
so much inferior to the splendid heroic setting, unless the narrative derived a superior 
dignity from suggesting the most exalted hero-life known to Christians” (Klaeber, p. 
li). 

29 Kennedy, p. 1go. Still another remark of Professor Kennedy’s states generically 
of Beowulf what we have tried to show more specifically: “It was natural, then, that 
Old English poetry should reveal this blending of pagan and Christian culture. The 
pagan legend of Beowulf was reshaped into an unmistakably Christian poem. Con- 
versely, Christian themes were versified and adorned in the spirit, and with the detail, 
of the pagan heroic lay” (p. 159). 





SYMKYN KOUDE “TURNE COPPES”: 
THE REEVE’S TALE 3928 


Robert A. Pratt, University of Illinois 


Chaucer opens the Reeve’s Tale with a description of Symkyn the 
miller and his skills, among which is the ability to “‘turne coppes.” 
Skeat’s explanation of this activity’ has been accepted by most edi- 
tors and modernizers who have squarely faced the expression: 


turne coppes, turn cups, make wooden cups in a turning-lathe; not 
a very difficult operation. It is curious that Tyrwhitt gave up trying 
to explain this simple phrase. In Riley’s Memorials of London, 
p. 666, we find that, in 1418, when the English were besieging Rouen, 
it was enacted that ‘the turners should have 4s. for every hundred 
of 2,500 cups, in all roos.’: so that a wooden cup could be turned at 
the cost of a halfpenny. 


In one of the stories in The Housebreaker of Shady Hill, John 
Cheever tells of a husband who, after kissing the baby sitter, con- 
sulted a psychiatrist and, for a fee, was advised to get some do-it- 
yourself power tools and occupy himself with a home workshop; but 


I cannot believe that “deynous Symkyn,” even with the energy of a 
millrace at his disposal, was one to devote his leisure to so tame an 
occupation as the making of wooden cups on a lathe. The other activi- 
ties of this “perilous man” are sporting ventures; and it has long 
seemed to me that when Symkyn chose to “turne coppes,” they were 
filled with ale and were turned bottoms up. 

Several details in the description at the opening of the Reeve’s Tale 
help Chaucer’s audience identify Symkyn, the miller of the Tale, with 
Robyn, the Miller of the pilgrimage, at whom the Reeve directs his 
story: as W. M. Hart points out, the two millers are similar in their 
wrestling, weapons, thieving, gay apparel, and piping, and each be- 
came pale “for dronken.’” Furthermore, certain details are related 
to and illuminate events which occur later in the Reeve’s Tale: thus 
the thievery and pride of Symkyn are basic to the action, irony, and 

1 See W. W. Skeat (ed.), The Complete W orks of Geoffrey Chaucer, v, 2d ed. (Oxford, 
1900), 116. The first to offer this explanation may have been Arthur Gilman, editor 
of the Riverside Edition of The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 1 (Boston, 1879), 
148, glossing “coppes” as follows: “Cups (in a lathe).’’ All quotations are from F. N. 


Robinson (ed.), The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957). 
2 See PMLA, xxim (1908), 11, n. 1. 
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poetic justice of the tale; and at its climax Symkyn’s “pyled skulle” 
makes a dramatic reappearance in the moonlight. Now ability to 
“turne coppes” of ale would link Symkyn not only with the Miller of 
the pilgrimage, but also with his own subsequent role in the Reeve’s 
Tale, for it fits both millers: Robyn, who drank ale of Southwerk and 
whose drunkenness brings on his own Miller’s Tale; and Symkyn, who 
“wisely bibbed ale” and well “‘vernysshed his heed” and whose 
drunkenness facilitates the nocturnal adventures of the Reeve’s Tale. 
Of the dozen or so editors and modernizers whose interpretations of 
“turne coppes” I have examined, only one has seen the light, but he 
saw it gloriously. Capt. H. L. Hitchins, C.B.E., R.N., glossed the 
phrase with the word ‘‘carouse”’;* this surely makes sense. 

But there is evidence to suggest that instead of meaning just to 
drink, the phrase “‘turne coppes” may refer to an ancient country 
drinking game. In the Sussex Archaeological Collections for 1862,' 
James Rock, Jun., Esq., Alderman, described an old Sussex Harvest 
home custom of “‘turning the cup over” which he had witnessed some 
twenty years before; from his paper I quote at length. 


My friend, Mr. Jenner, who held a farm at Boreham Street, under the 
Earl of Ashburnham, had frequently invited me to attend one of his harvest 
homes, and assist at the old Sussex custom of “turning the cup over.” At last 
I accepted his hospitality, and was much amused at the quaint ceremony, 
which had furnished my friend with the chief occasion for his invitation. 

I did not arrive in time to witness the bringing in of the last load from 
the field, but at my friend’s house I was shewn into the best parlour, where 
other friends were assembled, previous to a most abundant repast. Towards 
the close of the meal we could hear a rather monotonous chanting proceeding 
from the kitchen. The effect heard faintly, except when occasionally an inter- 
mediate door was open, was by no means disagreeable. Our host explained 
the ceremony of ‘turning the cup over,’ which was then going on in the 
kitchen, and invited us to take part in it ourselves. Accordingly we all ad- 
journed to the kitchen, which we found crowded with the labourers of the 
farm and the men who had assisted them in harvesting. 


3 Canterbury Tales: Chaucer for present-day readers, New enlarged edition (Lon- 
don, 1949), p. 30. Most editors, modernizers, and translators do not offer interpreta- 
tions of the phrase. 

* Sussex Archaeological Collections, relating to the History and Antiquities of the 
County, published by The Sussex Archaeological Society, xtv (1862), 186-88. In the late 
sixteenth century we find mention of “Drinking super nagulum, a deuise of drinking 
new come out of Fraunce; which is, after a man hath turnd vp the bottom of the cup, 
to drop it on his naile, & make a pearle with that is left; which, if it shed, & he cannot 
make stand on, by reason thers too much, he must drinke againe for his pennance.”’ 
(Tho. Nash, Pierce Penilesse, his Supplication to the Diuell, London, printed by Abell 
Ieffes, for I. B. 1592, sig. E4 margin.) 
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At the head of the table one of the men occupied the position of chair- 
man; in front of him stood a pail—clean as wooden staves and iron hoops 
could be made by human labour. At his right sat four or five men who led 
the singing; grave as judges were they; indeed the appearance of the whole 
assembly was one of the greatest solemnity, except for a moment or two when 
some unlucky wight failed to ‘turn the cup over,’ and was compelled to under- 
go the penalty in that case made and provided. This done, all went on as 
solemnly as before. The ceremony, if I may call it so was this: 

The leader, or chairman, standing behind the pail with a tall horn cup 
in his hand, filled it with beer from the pail. The man next to him on the 
left stood up, and holding a hat with both hands by the brim, crown upwards, 
received the cup from the chairman, on the crown of the hat, not touching it 
with either hand. He then lifted the cup to his lips by raising the hat, and 


slowly drank off the contents. As soon as he began to drink, the chorus struck 
up this chant: 


I’ve bin to Plymouth and I’ve bin to Dover. 

I have bin rambling, boys, all the wurld over— 
Over and over and over and over, 

Drink up yur liquor and turn yur cup over; 
Over and over and over and over, 

The liquor’s drink’d up and the cup is turned over. 


The man drinking was expected to time his draught so as to empty his cup 
at the end of the fourth line of the chant; he was then to return the hat to 
the perpendicular, still holding the hat by the brims, then to throw the cup 
into the air, and reversing the hat, to catch the cup in it as it fell. If he failed 


to perform this operation, the fellow workmen who were closely watching 


him, made an important alteration in the last line of their chant, which in that 
case ran thus; 


The liquor’s drink’d up and the cup aint turned over. 


The cup was then refilled and the unfortunate drinker was compelled to 
go through the same ceremony again. Every one at the table took the cup 
and ‘turned it over’ in succession, the chief shepherd keeping the pail con- 
stantly supplied with beer. The parlour guests were of course invited to turn 
the cup over with the guests of the kitchen, and went through the ordeal 
with more or less of success. For my own part, I confess that I failed to catch 
the cup in the hat at the first trial, and had to try again; the chairman 
however mercifully gave me only a small quantity of beer the second time. 

This custom of ‘turning the cup over,’ with its accompanying chant, was 
rather amusing at first, but after hearing it as I did on the occasion I have 
described, for at least four hours without intermission, it became at last 
rather tiresome. [ could not get the tune out of my head for a long time after— 
indeed I have not got rid of it yet. Here it is, as nearly as I can put it into musi- 
cal notes. My Sussex readers can supply some of the drawl, which is inexpressi- 
ble by notes. As nearly as I can remember it was in the key of G minor.® 


5 The fourth line of the song should, of course, read, “Drink up yur liquor,” etc., 
as in the text above. 
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Though over go miles from Trumpington, Boreham Street is only 
half that distance from Greenwich. As we sing the song (preferably 
with bagpipe) and follow the directions, may we not imagine that in 
“turn the cup over” there lurk vestigial echoes of a drinking game as 
old as the Fourteenth Century—a game less complicated, perhaps, but 
played more often than once a year? Game or no game, does not the 
phrase ‘“‘turne coppes” in the Reeve’s Tale suggest, rather than lathe- 
work, that Symkyn was one to carouse “And drynken evere strong 
ale atte beste’’? 





THE MEANING OF THE “TEMPLE” IN 
DONNE’S LA CORONA 


A. B. Chambers, The Johns Hopkins University 


Donne’s La Corona is a poem of “prayer and praise” upon the life of 
Christ. It is composed of seven sonnets, six of which can be readily 
accounted for. The first, clearly, is introductory, and five of the re- 
maining encompass Christ’s temporal beginning with the “‘Annunci- 
ation,” his temporal end with the “‘Ascention,” and three principal 
events in between: the “‘Nativitie,” the “Passion,” and the ‘‘Resurrec- 
tion.” All of {pese are of critical importance to a summary of the life 
of Chris and each fittingly receives a sonnet of its own. There is, 
however, no apparent reason for the intrusion of the sonnet which 
deals with the story of Jesus and the Doctors. Finding the incident re- 
corded in only one of the Gospels (Luke 2: 42-52), we are likely to 
assume its relative insignificance, and while a glance at the Missal 
and Prayer Book finds the story in its proper place (First Sunday after 
Epiphany), no relevant interpretation meets the eye. John Boys, as 
early as 1611, in fact, explained that the Prayer Book lesson “‘is a 
direction how parents ought to carrie themselues toward their chil- 
dren, and how children also should demeane themselues toward their 
parents.’ More recent explanation, no more enlightening, has seen 
the service as a celebration of the Holy Family.? Now if this is the 
interpretation to be made, then the ‘““Temple” is sadly out of place in 
La Corona; the poem collapses into disjunctive incidents artificially 
joined by metrical means. One saving explanation, dependent on the 
Rosary, has thus far been offered. The fifth of the Joyful Mysteries of 
Mary is the Finding in the Temple; the first of the Sorrowful Mys- 
teries is the Agony. Hence, argue Miss Gardner and Mr. Martz,’ the 
appearance of Jesus in the Temple is not surprising, nor is the rapid 
transition to the Crucifixion. The vitiating factor in this suggestion 
is that La Corona quite clearly devotes itself to Christ and not to such 

1 An Exposition of the Dominical Epistles and Gospels ...The winter part... 
(London, 1611), p. 119. 

2 See, e.g., J. F. Stedman, My Sunday Missal (New York, 1956), p. 100. 

* Helen Gardner, John Donne: The Divine Poems (Oxford, 1952), p. xxii; Louis L. 


Martz, The Poetry of Meditation (New Haven, 1954), pp. 107-12. My citations from 
La Corona are from Miss Gardner’s edition. 
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specifically Marian material as the Mysteries of the Virgin. Hence, 
while Rosary meditations are surely a strong force behind the popu- 
larity of the incident and perhaps an explanation for Donne’s remem- 
bering it, the poem’s thematic development should demand a fourth 
sonnet important not to the life of Mary but to the life of Christ. The 
proper question therefore asks what the presumed significance of the 
story was, and the answer necessarily requires an examination of the 
Biblical commentary. 

The tradition is full and comparatively persistent. Within it are 
the inevitable interpretive variations, including the practical homi- 
letics of Dr. Boys. “Learn where those who seek Jesus find him,” 
writes Origen; “‘not everywhere, but in the Temple. And do you too 
seek Jesus in the Temple of God. Seek him in the Church.”* And 
Jeremy Taylor, later than Boys, learns from the story that “whoever 
seeks Jesus must seek him in the offices of religion, not amongst en- 
gagements and pursuit of worldly interests.” Writing with different 
intent, Abbot Wernerus discovered that Jesus’ twelve years were a 
type for the twelve degrees of humility to be practiced by the abbot’s 
monks—and, strangely, a type for the twelve degrees of pride they 
were to avoid.® Yet the main outlines of belief transcend such indi- 
vidual usages as this last one, and we may approach Donne’s point 
more nearly by summarizing the principal topics into which the out- 
line divides. 

The commentaries are agreed that the incident in its totality af- 
firms the first of those “three most mystical unions” of which Sir 
Thomas Browne speaks:’ the man-God which is Christ. The point is 
made in Augustine and Ambrose but is most fully developed by 
Bede.* Christ’s going up to Jerusalem at the feast of Passover repre- 
sents the man’s observance of the law which the God had ordained; 
to show his humanity, Jesus listened humbly to the Doctors and re- 
turned home with his parents; to demonstrate his divinity, he taught 
wisely and spoke of his Father’s business, says Bede. This doc- 


* PG, xm, 1850. 

5 Life of Christ, 1.7, in The Whole Works of ... Jeremy Taylor (London, 1835), 
I, 81. 

6 PL, civu, 815. 

7 Religio Medici, I1.5; ed. J. J. Denounain (Cambridge, 1956), p. 85. 

® Augustine, PL, xxxim, 342; Ambrose, PL, xv, 1657; Bede, PL, cxctv, 64-66. 
This interpretation is so common that it has not seemed profitable to list all occurrences 


separately. The references to come on later points should be consulted on this one as 
well. 
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trine behind the story goes far toward explaining the presence of 
Donne’s ninth line: ““His Godhead was not soule to his manhood.” 
More important, because the belief in Christ as both man and God is 
central to the Christian faith and because Jesus in the Temple con- 
firms that faith, a logical progression can now be seen. “Annunciation” 
promises that the Word shall be made flesh, “‘Nativitie” fulfills that 
promise with fact, and “Temple” confirms the fact with the actions 
of Christ himself. Hence Donne can say ‘‘The Word but lately could 
not speake”’ (I. 5) to refer back to the human frailty of the Nativity 
and can continue with “It sodenly speakes wonders” (I. 6) to recollect 
the divine power now seen.’ Already, then, one basis for the inclusion 
of the ‘“‘Temple” is clear: “‘thus,” as the Glossa summarizes, “was the 
double nature of Christ shown.” 

This much, however, is only one of the commentary topics; other 
glosses are equally helpful. As Miss Gardner points out, if we look for 
a reference to the Ministry of Christ in La Corona, we shall be disap- 
pointed. Yet the interpreted story of Jesus in the Temple supplies the 
omission by implication and thereby provides another basis for its 
inclusion. Because I find no explicit reference in the poem, I pass over 
the number symbolism which sees Jesus’ age as a type for the twelve 
apostles ‘‘necessary to preach the faith.’’" Instead I consider two other 
closely related matters: the belief that this incident marks the first 
entry of Christ into that for which he came and that this beginning is 
distinguished by a miracle. Jesus came to the Temple, says Nicholas 
of Lyra, “that he might show forth his zeal concerning spiritual 
things”; Dionysius remarks that thus ‘he began to demonstrate his 
wisdom to the glory of his Father”; this was the first manifestation 
of his power for the anonymous Greek; he began his teaching at 
twelve, says Epiphanius; and Hugh Latimer saw the event as wit- 
nessing “wherefore he was sent into the world, namely to teach the 


* Cf. Donne, LXXX Sermons (London, 1640), ii, 19: “Immanuel est verbum infans, 
saies the Father [Bernard]; He is the ancient of daies, and yet in minority; he is the 
Word it selfe, and yet speechlesse; he that is All, that all the Prophets spoke of, cannot 
speake ... He is Puer sapiens, but a child, and yet wiser then the elders, wiser in the 
Cradle, then they in the Chaire.” 

10 Biblia cum glossa ordinaria . . . et interlineari (Strassburg, 1481?). 

't Ambrose, PL, xv, 1657; see also Bede, PL, xcu1, 348-49; Smaragdus, PL, cu, 
78; Glossa interlinearis in Biblia cum glossa ordinaria . . . et interlineari (Strassburg, 
1481?); Haymon, PL, cxvut, 122; Wernerus, PL, cLvu, 813-14; Isaac de Stella, PL, 
CxcIV, 1713; Dionysius Cartusianus, Opera Omnia (Montreuil, 1900), XI, 437. 
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way to heaven.’’”” Origen and Chrysostom called such demonstration 
of wisdom a “wondrous” thing; Jeremy Taylor saw it as being “be- 
yond the common spirits of the best men, discoursing up to the height 
of a prophet, with the clearness of an angel, and the infallibility of in- 
spiration” ; and Donne himself was later to write: 


Let us aske his Miracles, and they will make us understand Christ ... In 
his Miraculous birth of a Virgin, In his Miraculous disputation with Doctors 


at twelve years of age . . . Christ spoke in himselfe, in the language of mira- 
cles." 


And here in La Corona, he concludes this sonnet with ‘He in his ages 
morning thus began”—and what Christ began can only be his and his 
Father’s business—‘‘by miracles exceeding power of man.” 

There are other incidental details in the sonnet which could be 
discussed; for example, the paradox in lines 3-4—that Christ eclipses 
the knowledge which he himself bestowed—can be paralleled by a 
sermon from Augustine or a contemplation from Bishop Hall.” But 
only one important matter remains, and it concerns the belief that the 
Finding in the Temple implies the whole of Christ’s work. The com- 
mentaries make the point by means of another number symbolism: 
Jesus is found by Joseph and Mary on the third day either because 
after an equal interval he would arise from the dead or because the 
third day represents the time of grace as opposed to the times before 
the law and beneath the law.'® Only in the twelfth-century Bruno 
Astensis do I find a more general basis for the belief: the rites Jesus 


12 Biblia latina cum postillis Nicolai de Lyra . . . (Nuremburg, 1497); Dionysius, 
XI, 435; “Graecus” as paraphrased by Aquinas, Catena Aurea (Turin, 1938), 0, 45; 
Epiphanius, PG, xu, 458; Latimer, Sermons and Remains, ed. G. E. Corrie for the 
W. F. Parker Society (Cambridge, 1848), p. 158. See also Cyril of Alexandria, PG, 
LXXIl, 510. 

3 Origen, PG, x11, 1848; Chrysostom, PG, Lrx, 130; Taylor, 1, 80. See also Am- 
brose, PL, xv, 1657; Hugh of St. Cher, Postillae . . . (Venice, 1732), v1, 148. 

4 TXXX Sermons, xl, 395. Cf. also lxxvi, 766: ‘The first words that are recorded 
in the Scriptures, to have been spoken by our Saviour, are those which he spoke to 
his father and mother, then when they had lost him at Jerusalem, How is it that you 
sought me? knew yee not that I must be about my Fathers businesse? .. . He lets them 
[his parents] know, that, if not the band of nature, nor the reverentiall respect due to 
parents, then, no respect in the world should hold him from a diligent proceeding in that 
worke which he came for, the advancing the kingdome of God in the salvation of 
mankinde.” See also xliii, 425 and L Sermons (London, 1649), xi, » Bs. 

% Augustine, PL, xxx, 342; Hall, Contemplations upon . . . the New Testament, 
IL.i, in The Works of Joseph Hall (Oxford, 1837), II, 301. 

1% Ambrose, PL, xv, 1657; Glossa, PL, cxtv, 251; Haymon, PL, cxvin, 122-23; 
Radulphus Ardens, PL, civ, 1738; Wernerus, PL, ctv, 816; Hugh of St. Cher, v1, 
147; Hall, 11, 300. 
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came to Jerusalem to observe signified “his Passion, his Resurrection, 
and all other things written of him.’””? Now whether Donne depended 
on Bruno, upon a suppressed number symbolism, or upon a personally 
derived belief, it would be impossible to say, but in some way the con- 
nection was made between Jesus in the Temple and the whole of 
Christ’s work. It emerges in the imagery of lines 11-12: “But as for 
one which hath a long taske, ’tis good, / With the Sunne to beginne 
his businesse.”” Now in one respect, this is a paraphrase of Christ’s own 
words: “‘wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” In 
another respect, the image is of the rising sun as metaphor for the 
early start. But more precisely, the reference is to Psalm 19:4—5: “‘In 
them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, Which is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race.” The allusion is appropriate first because the strong man (or 
Gigas, as the Vulgate puts it), like the Temple scene, is universally 
taken to be emblematic of the double nature of Christ;!* secondly, be- 
cause the sun coming from his chamber, again like the Temple scene, 
is a clear parallel to the entry of Christ into his ministry; and finally, 
because the image of beginning the race is conventionally interpreted 
as a forecast of all the events in Christ’s life.!* Clearly, then, Donne has 
not employed the number symbolism of the commentaries on the 
Temple, but the implication is retained by means of another allusion 
which is appropriate in two other ways as well. Writing later in the 
Sermons, Donne was to connect the Temple scene and the Psalm in 
precisely the same terms with exactly the same import; he begins by 


quoting the closing words of Luke’s account and continues with the 
image from the Psalm: 


Christ himself, increased in wisdome, and in stature, and in favour with God, 
and Man;.. . and it was prophesied of him, Exultavit ut Gigas ad currendam 
vim |sic|, He went forth as a Gyant, to run a race... and the end of his 
course was, to be obedient unto death.” 


17 PL, cLxv, 364. 

8 Ambrose, PL, xvi, 827, 1474 and xvul, 1211; Leporius, PL, xxx, 1225-26; 
Alain de Lille, PZ, ccx, 803. Further documentation for the points covered in this note 
and in the following one may be found in R. E. Kaske, “Gigas the Giant in Piers Plow- 
man,” J EGP, tvt (1957), 177-85. 

Augustine, PL, xxxvi, 161 and xxxix, 1662-63; Cassiodorus, PL, Lxx, 137; 
Glossa, PL, cx, 870; Peter Lombard, PL, cxct, 205. 

» L Sermons, xi, 93. The Vulgate reading—“‘in sole posuit tabernaculum suum’”’— 
leads to an interpretation of “sun” as the Virgin (see notes 18 and 19 and Kaske for 
documentation), but Donne follows the later Protestant reading which identifies the 
sun with the bridegroom and hence with Christ. See LX XX Sermons, \xviii, 688: “This 
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These various glosses, taken together, make it possible to see that 
the subject matter of the fourth sonnet looks back to the human 
frailty of the birth of Jesus, signifies the first manifestation of his 
divinity, marks his entrance into the ministry, and forecasts the end 
for which he came. Because this is the case, one final—and by this time 
obvious—statement can be made: the “Temple” appears in a poem 
of prayer and praise upon the life of Christ not as an extraneous ele- 
ment but as a thematic part which is in effect a précis of the whole. 


is Tabernaculum Solis, Here in the Christian Church, God hath set a Tabernacle for 
the Sunne’’; and xlv, 450: “... when as this Sun exwltavit ut Gigas ad currendam 
viam.” See xlvii, 470, for another occurrence of the Gigas image. 





DONNE’S “THE PRIMROSE” 
R. A. Durr, Syracuse University 


“The Primose,” though seldom noticed by students of Donne, seems to 
me to delineate, in ordered sequence, a fundamental action of the 
Songs and Sonets as a whole. This is the action that originates in the 
desire to find a true—a fixed and perfect—love and the security and 
rest inherent in it, that in its passage through Donne’s astute and 
honest intellect, tutored by corrosive experience, passes into a cynical 
disintegration of the hope of realizing that ideal, and concludes in 
“gay” abandonment to the sensual flux of casual delights. “The 
Primrose,”’ once recognized as microcosmic of this pattern, may thus 
afford a point of reference for the reading of Donne’s secular verse. 
The first stanza breathes the air of faith and innocence, as the 
poet walks upon a lovely primrose hill seeking to find a true love.’ We 
understand the ideality involved. For to Donne a true love meant 
the perfect union of harmonious souls, a union wherein, as in ‘‘The 
Extasie,” their oneness seems a substance externally real between 
them, a third element, an “‘abler soule,” transcending all the tensions 


inevitable to sex. In “The Canonization,” for example, this “one 
neutrall thing” to which “both sexes fit” is likened to the Phoenix, an 
androgynous creature.? True love had power, moreover, to translate 


1 It has been suggested to me that “true Love” might be an allusion to the Herb 
Paris, or Herb True-love, whose four leaves and berry form a true-love knot, according 
to the herbals. The allusion would be highly appropriate to Donne’s theme and con- 
sonant with its imagery: in a field of primroses, in a world of ordinary—i.e., false— 
women, he seeks Herb True-love, a constant woman. Yet the possibility of Donne’s 
having used the association, except as a passing connotation, is not supported by the 
rest of the poem. For Herb Paris has four leaves, which is the number assigned that 
creature who is less than “mere woman,”’ not the ideal of woman. The four, five, and 
six refer to different primroses—typical woman (five) and two aberrations; the choice 
is among these, not between Herb Paris and primrose. 

2 Donne might have had in mind the alchemical use of the phoenix, along with 
the eagle, or the Rebis (two-headed hermaphrodite), for example, as a symbol of the 
Coniunctio op positorum, the union of opposites, in the hieros gamos, or “‘chymical mar- 
riage,’ wherein, according to C. G. Jung, “the supreme opposites, male and female 

.., are melted into a unity purified of all opposition and therefore incorruptible” 
(Psychology and Alchemy, trans. R. F. C. Hull (London, 1953], p. 37). There is perhaps 
a left-handed allusion in stanza one of “The Primrose’’ to the alchemical process of 
distillation (per descensum, in this case)—the shower is no ordinary one—for what 
is distilled in alchemy is the Elixir, the water of life, that can transmute base to perfect 
metal, imperfect to perfect—true—love. 
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the lovers from the incoherent sphere of mutability into a region, a 
condition, free of all mundane dimension. Space, the world—expand- 
ing disconcertingly before Elizabethan eyes—contracts into the closed 
and numinous circle of love’s involvement: 

For love, all love of other sights controules, 

And makes one little roome, an every where. 

(“The good-morrow”’)® 
She’is all States, and all Princes, I, 
Nothing else is. (“The Sunne Rising’’) 


Even time cannot disturb this union: 


What ever dyes, was not mixt equally; 

If our two loves be one, or, thou and I 

Love so alike, that none doe slacken, none can die. 
(“The good-morrow’’) 

Love, all alike, no season knowes, nor clyme, 

Nor houres, dayes, moneths, which are the rags of time. 
(“The Sunne Rising”’) 

All other things, to their destruction draw, 

Only our love hath no decay... (‘The Anniversarie’’) 


The disparate and decaying world, the All, becomes distilled in love’s 
crucible into the One of the lovers’ interfused souls, and this One, in 


turn, becomes the All, but now transformed by love’s alchemy from 
base to perfect metal: 


so wee shall 
Be one, and one another’s All. 


(“Lovers infinitenesse’’) 


But it is not necessary to go to Donne’s other poems, except for 
confirmation, to realize what true love meant to him, for the imagery 
of the first stanza of ‘The Primrose” contains its own definition of 
that ideal. The primrose, being of the primula family and somewhat 
resembling a star, was sometimes called the “‘star-primula” in the 
herbals; and such star-flowers were commonly used as emblems and 
water marks in association with the various symbols of Eden, or the 
Orchard of the Rose, or the Garden of Grace—all conventionally 
situated upon a mountain or hill. The field of primroses is not a casual 
patch of simple flowers; it is a “‘terrestriall Galaxie,” a circular swathe 


3 Quotations are from The Poems of John Donne, ed. H. J. C. Grierson, 2 vols. 
(London, 1912). 
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of star-flowers (since the Milky Way was circular to seventeenth- 
century eyes), a symbol of heaven, perfection, on earth. These flowers 
thus, watered by heaven as they are nourished by earth, “grow 
Manna”: true love is both spiritual and physical, and it is man’s 
sustenance in his wanderings through the waste lands of a faithless 
and disjointed world. This primrose hill is only superficially related 
to Montgomery Castle. It is essentially a landmark in the country of 
the soul. 

If stanza one, in its imagery suggestive of a fusion of earth and 
heaven, flesh and spirit, defines the ideal of a true love, the second 
stanza dialectically destroys belief in the possibility of its attainment. 
We witness Donne converting ‘Manna to gall” (“Twicknam garden”’) 
by the action of his sceptical mind. In reality, the images of perfection 
of the first stanza had contained the germs of their own dissolution, 
not only in the hesitancy of the subjunctive mood but also in the cir- 
cumstance that, while the primrose in a context of stars and circles 
may legitimately be associated with the connotations of the star-flower 
and the Garden, it was most commonly the emblem of fugacity. The 
“‘prime-rose”’ is the first rose and the best, the time of youth’s fresh- 
ness and love’s first flushed exuberance, which every poet knows fast 
decays but which Donne would bid stay. Moreover, as with Shake- 
speare’s primrose path of dalliance and Milton’s yellow-skirted fayes 
who wore primroses, the flower conveyed the additional odor of wan- 
tonness; and this is prognostic of the poem’s conclusion. 

Reason has made it obvious that a true love, a constant woman, 
must be different from, either less or more than, average woman, and 
the poet thus finds himself faced with a disconcerting choice: either a 
lump of animated clay, “scarce any thing,” if less than woman, or a 
Petrarchan abstraction, if more than woman, who would transfer rela- 
iions from the properly sexual to the pallidly Platonic level of inter- 
course. ‘‘Both these were monsters.”’ His decision is unavoidable; he 
must accept the normal woman, who is false by nature, because either 
alternative leads only to another and worse kind of falsity: the “four” 
and the “six” are monstrous, unnatural. He could better endure to 
deal with ordinary woman, who, in being false, is at least true to her 
nature—since she “can have no way but falsehood to be true” (“‘Wom- 
ans constancy’’); she at least is natural and not monstrous. By now 
the poet is a long way from where he started, and the progress has 
been all down hill; the glow of the flowery Galaxie of stanza one has 
been quite put out. 
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Ratiocination having brought him from faith in the possibility of 
finding a true love to the reverse conviction that “no where / lives a 
woman true, and faire” (“‘Song: Goe, and catche a falling starre”), 
Donne will not bemoan his loss; he will acknowledge the truth, and 
more than that he will cynically pursue the truth to its farthest impli- 
cations. He will in the destructive element immerse and assure himself 
and us that the water is fine. Woman’s “mysterious number’’ is five, 
which is half of ten, the “‘farthest number,” since it includes the ele- 
ments of all possible numbers and therefore, in the Pythagorean and 
medieval systems which the numerology assumes,’ of all things. Hence 
each woman is entitled to half of all men, a generous allowance. But 
Donne will not pause there; if there can be no One, there shall be no 
in-betweens either. The resignation of a Jack Donne understands no 
middle way; it is defiantly and desperately abandoned. Thus he rea- 
sons, since five contains the first even and the first odd number,® and 
since all numbers are either even or odd, woman is entitled not just 
to half but to all men; she is entitled by nature, by her innate false- 
ness, to unqualified promiscuity. 

But it would be to misrepresent the final shape and course of this 
action in Donne’s work simply to conclude where “The Primrose” 
concludes. His scepticism and abandonment, which appear decisive 
and abiding in the Songs and Sonets, are in reality defensive and tran- 
sitional. He laid claim to wantonness, insisted upon it, because he 
despaired of constancy; he assumed the posture of the easy cynic be- 
cause he could determine upon no way that led to Truth. His going 
around and around is not the motion of a mind in simple engagement 
with itself but the action of a soul climbing the winding stair of the 
watchtower of Truth, that it might find rest. 

What Jack Donne wanted all along was what we would like to be- 
lieve Dean Donne found—at least in that measure commensurate 


4 Grierson runs into difficulties, it seems to me, in trying to interpret the last 
stanza outside this orientation. Charles Monroe Coffin (John Donne and the New 
Philosophy (New York, 1937], pp. 157-58) incorporates and elaborates Grierson’s 
reading. But see E. D. Cleveland, The Explicator, vir (October, 1949), 4. 

5 In Essays in Divinity (ed. E. M. Simpson [Oxford, 1952], p. 10), Donne writes: 
“The Author of these first five books is Moses. In which number, compos’d of the first 
even, and first odd . . . .”” Miss Simpson in her note refers to “The Primrose’’; but the 
symbolical value of the number five she cites from M. P. Ramsay—who quotes Chaig- 
net’s summary of Nicomachus of Gerasa’s conception of the number—is only partially 
relevant to the poem; for while five may function in “The Primrose” as “le plus naturel 
des nombres,” it does not, except perhaps by ironic inversion, function as “le plus 


parfait.” 
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with a fallen world and a sinful, passionate man: the repose and fixity 
of a constant love. He had known something of it in this world through 
his wife, perhaps, but here nothing finally endures. “In this world we 
enjoy nothing; enjoying presumes perpetuity; and here, all things are 
fluid, transitory: There I shall enjoy, and possess for ever, God him- 
self”’ (L Sermons, 48). It is God alone, he came to understand, Who is 
“th’Eternall root / of true Love” (‘A Hymne to Christ, at the Au- 
thors last going into Germany’’); for, as the contemplatives always 
knew, in the words of Thomas 4 Kempis, “love is born of God, and 
cannot rest but in God, above all created things” (The Imitation of 
Christ, 111, 5). The author of the famous Quia amore langueo has ex- 


pressed this Christian fundamental in terms peculiarly like those of 
Donne: 


In a valey of this restles minde 

I soughte in mounteine and in mede, 
Trustinge a trewe love for to finde. 

Upon an hill than I took hede... 


He finds Christ, Who tells him, “I am true love that fals was nevere.’”® 

In Holy Sonnet XVII she whom Donne had truly loved is dead, 
but the experience of that earthly joy has served to point him toward 
its sublime analogue: 


Here the admyring her my mind did whett 
To seeke thee God; so streames do shew their head... 


We are reminded perhaps of Dante and Petrarch, or yet of Augus- 
tine, passionate lovers, and consider the voice to have spoken truth 
that inspired Yeats to record in A Vision that “the love the Saint 
brings to God at his twenty-seventh phase was found in some past 
life upon a woman’s breast.” 


® Early English Lyrics, ed. E. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick (London, 1926), p. 
ISI. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SWIFT’S GLUBBDUBDRIB 
EPISODE 


Edmund Reiss, Harvard University 


To many scholars, the account of Gulliver’s adventures in Glubbdub- 
drib, the land of sorcerers and ghosts, represents but one further epi- 
sode in a section of Gulliver’s Travels already too crowded with diverse 
and unrelated voyages. Most see this episode as a pleasant digression, 
much in the manner of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead,‘ as a comment 
on the greatness of the Ancients over the Moderns,’ and in part as a 
means of convincing Gulliver before his fourth voyage of the cor- 
ruption of human society and institutions.* Few scholars recognize it 
as an integral part of the Travels. 

The Glubbdubdrib episode represents an important step in Gulli- 
ver’s education, and, far more than any other situation in Part III, a 
direct link between Parts II and IV. Gulliver’s experiences here tie 
together his conversations with the Brobdingnagian king in Part II 
and those with his Houyhnhnm master in Part IV. In each of these 
conversations Gulliver listens to harsh criticism aimed at the human 
race, but in each case his reaction is totally different. He is dis- 
comforted by the Brobdingnagian’s remarks but refuses to pay heed 
to them. With the Houyhnhnm’s appraisals, however, he is in wiole- 
hearted agreement and even goes so far as to add to them with abuse 
harsher than that of either the Houyhnhnm or the Brobdingnagian. 

The change of heart which caused Gulliver to embrace and even 
supplement the criticism of the Houyhnhnm after he had rejected 
that of the Brobdingnagian was no doubt partly due to his encounter 
with the Yahoos. It was, however, even more a result of his experiences 
in Glubbdubdrib; for, as will be shown, the episode with the dead 

1 See, for example, William A. Eddy, A Critical Study of Gulliver’s Travels (Prince- 
ton, 1923), p. 164. 

2 John Middleton Murry, Jonathan Swift, A Critical Biography (London, 1954), 
° ar See especially John H. Sutherland, “A Reconsideration of Gulliver’s Third 


Voyage,” SP, trv (1957), 52. Sutherland, however, thinks that the Glubbdubdrib epi- 
sode is the only “notably weak”’ part of the third voyage. 
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serves as the turning point in Gulliver’s attitude toward human be- 
havior and society.‘ 

When asked in one of his conversations with the Brobdingnagian 
king to describe his nation and its people, Gulliver extolled every- 
thing, but particularly interesting is his praise of English noblemen. 
He called them “the ornament and bulwark of the kingdom, worthy 
followers of their most renowned ancestors, whose honour had been 
the reward of their virtue, from which their posterity were never once 
known to degenerate” (p. 131);° and he described the House of Peers 
as containing “persons of the noblest blood, and of the most ancient 
and ample patrimonies” (p. 131). The Brobdingnagian was not satis- 
fied with such general praise and inquired further about the method of 
advancement in English government. He asked ‘What qualifica- 
tions were necessary in those who are to be created new lords” and 
“‘Whether the humour of the prince, a sum of money to a court lady, 
or a prime minister, or a design of strengthening a party opposite to 
the public interest, ever happened to be motives in those advance- 
ments” (p. 132). Gulliver was somewhat disquieted by the king’s 
numberless inquiries and objections, but he refused to accept them 
and defended his country at every opportunity. 

It is interesting to note what happened to this picture of noblemen 
during Gulliver’s stay in Glubbdubdrib on his third voyage. After 
calling up from the dead many of the world’s greatest men, Gulliver 
was astonished to discover ‘‘How many villains had been exalted to 
the highest places of trust, power, dignity, and profit” (p. 208). He 
also found out how great nations were governed: ‘“‘Three kings pro- 
tested to me, that in their whole reigns they never did once prefer 
any person of merit, unless by mistake or treachery of some minister 
in whom they confided: neither would they do it if they were to live 
again: and they showed with great strength of reason, that the royal 
throne could not be supported without corruption” (p. 209). Gulliver 
then discovered the true manner of advancement as he inquired how 
“high titles of honour and prodigious estates” were acquired: “‘Per- 
jury, oppression, subornation, fraud, pandarism, and the like infirm- 
ties, were amongst the most excusable arts they had to mention, and 


* Ricardo Quintana, Swift, An Introduction (London, 1955), p. 161, believes, how- 
ever, that Part IV really begins where Part II leaves off and that the whole account 
of the third voyage is but an interlude. 

5 All quotations from Gulliver’s Travels are from The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift, D.D., ed. Temple Scott (London, 1922), vol. vit. 
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for these I gave, as it was reasonable, great allowance” (p. 210). But 
this was nothing when compared with the methods Gulliver found 
employed by other men: “ . . . some confessed they owed their great- 
ness and wealth to sodomy or incest, others to the prostituting of their 
own wives and daughters; others to the betraying their country or 
their prince; some to poisoning, more to the perverting of justice in 
order to destroy the innocent” (p. 210). This was too much for Gulli- 
ver, and he began to view great people in a new light. 

It is possible to see just how much Gulliver learned from this ex- 
perience in Glubbdubdrib. On his fourth voyage, while being examined 
by his Houyhnhnm master, Gulliver was asked to explain the term, 
Chief Minister of State. He replied of his own volition that this was a 
man who had risen in one of three ways: “‘the first is, by knowing how 
with prudence to dispose of a wife, a daughter, or a sister: the second, 
by betraying or undermining his predecessor: and the third is, by a 
furious zeal in public assemblies against the corruptions of the court” 
(p. 267). 

Gulliver had been shown comparable methods of advancement in 
Lilliput when he discovered that the chief ministers were chosen on 
the merits of their rope-jumping (p. 38 ff.), but he did not see the rele- 
vance of this to European society. In Brobdingnag he was told that a 
man’s achievements may not always be due to noble acts, but he did 
not believe this. In Glubbdubdrib he learned about corruption and in- 
capability from beings that had no reason to falsify, and finally in 
Houyhnhnmland he took the offensive and accused the English legis- 
lators of rising in power through shameful actions. 

The Brobdingnagian king had asked Gulliver whether the noble 
legislators of England ‘“‘were always so free from avarice, partialities, 
or want, that a bribe, or some other sinister view, could have no place 
among them” (p. 132). Gulliver could not, or at least did not, reply to 
this. He felt that in his isolation the Brobdingnagian monarch was 
“altogether unacquainted with the manners and customs that most 
prevail in other nations” (pp. 137-38), and he thus tossed off the 
king’s probing inquiries as wholly the result of provincialism. 

In Glubbdubdrib, however, Gulliver discovered that these legis- 
lators were not as he had imagined. He found out “how great a share in 
the motions and events of courts, councils, and senates might be chal- 
lenged by bawds, whores, pimps, parasites, and buffoons” (pp. 208- 
og); and he learned who actually ruled a country: “I discovered the 
true causes of many great events that have surprised the world, how 
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a whore can govern the back-stairs, the back-stairs a council, and the 
council a senate”’ (p. 209). 

This lesson likewise remained with Gulliver and came to the fore 
in his talks with the Houyhnhnm about the nature of a Chief Minis- 
ter. He pointed out that Chief Ministers “‘preserve themselves in 
power, by bribing the majority of a senate or great council”; and that 
they are “usually governed by a decayed wench, or favorite footman, 
who are the tunnels through which all graces are conveyed, and may 
properly be called, in the last resort, the governors of the kingdom” 
(p. 267). He could finally understand and appreciate the Brobding- 
nagian king’s remark that in European government “‘ignorance, idle- 
ness, and vice, are the proper ingredients for qualifying a legislator” 
(p. 135). 

Besides describing the English nobles to the Brobdingnagian king 
as “the ornament and bulwark of the kingdom,” Gulliver also praised 
them as “champions always ready for the defence of their prince and 
country, by their valour, conduct, and fidelity” (p. 131). But in 
Glubbdubdrib he had difficulty finding anyone among the dead to fit 
this description. This was especially true of the English dead, and 
Gulliver finally turned from the nobility and sought these qualities of 
valour, excellent conduct, and fidelity among the lower-born: “I de- 
scended so low as to desire some English yeomen of the old stamp 
might be summoned to appear, once so famous for the simplicity of 
their manners, diet and dress, for justice in their dealings, for their 
true spirit of liberty, for their valour and love of their country” 
(p. 211). 

He likewise lost all respect for the families of the nobility. While 
in Glubbdubdrib, he called up generations of noblemen and could see 
“How cruelty, falsehood, and cowardice grew to be characteristics by 
which certain families are distinguished as much as by their coat of 
arms. Who first brought the pox into a noble house, which hath 
lineally descended in scrofulous tumours to their posterity” (p. 208). 
Gulliver did not find this surprising when he saw “‘such an interruption 
of lineages by pages, lackeys, valets, coachmen, gamesters, fiddlers, 
players, captains and pickpockets” (p. 208). 

This latter point receives an extensive treatment in Gulliver’s 
comments to the Houyhnhnm about England. In these he points out 
that the children of nobility are “generally scrofulous, ricketty, oi de- 
formed” and that “the family seldom continues above three genera- 
tions, unless the wife takes care to provide a healthy father among her 
neighbours or domestics, in order to improve and continue the breed”’ 
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(p. 268). He describes the general weak physical condition of the 
noblemen, commenting that ‘‘a weak, diseased body, a meagre coun- 
tenance, and sallow complexion, are the true marks of noble blood; 
and a healthy robust appearance is so disgraceful in a man of quality 
that the world concludes his real father to have been a groom or a 
coachman”’ (p. 268). 

Gulliver perceived a like degeneration in the nobleman’s mental 
faculties: ‘‘The imperfections of his mind run parallel with those of his 
body, being a composition of spleen, dullness, ignorance, caprice, 
sensuality and pride” (p. 268). He had first commented on the men- 
tal development and capability of the nobility during his conversation 
with the Brobdingnagian king on the second voyage, but then his atti- 
tude was wholly different; and he spoke of the ‘“‘extraordinary care al- 
ways taken of their education in arts and arms, to qualify them for 
being counsellors born to the king and kingdom”’ (p. 131). The Brob- 
dingnagian, apparently dissatisfied with this generality, “asked what 
methods were used to cultivate the minds and bodies of our young 
nobility, and in what kind of business they commonly spent the first 
and teachable part of their lives” (p. 132). These queries go un- 
answered here. They are, however, fully answered in Houyhnhnm- 
land. Speaking of the education of young noblemen, Gulliver asserts 
that they “are bred from their childhood in idleness and luxury; that 
as soon as years will permit, they consume their vigour and contract 
odious diseases among lewd females; and when their fortunes are al- 
most ruined, they marry some woman of mean birth, disagreeable 
person, and unsound constitution, merely for the sake of money, whom 
they hate and despise” (p. 268). This response goes back to Gulliver’s 
discovery in Glubbdubdrib of the true nature of the nobility. 

A similar, and even more obvious, development in Gulliver’s atti- 
tude toward human institutions appears in his remarks on the Courts 
of Justice. In Brobdingnag he describes the function of these as “‘the 
punishment of vice, and protection of innocence,” and he speaks of 
the judges who preside over these courts as “‘venerable sages and inter- 
preters of the law” (p. 132). The Brobdingnagian king, however, ques- 
tions Gulliver further, projecting many remarks which Gulliver 
thinks “‘not prudent or convenient to repeat” (p. 133); and the mon- 
arch comes to the conclusion “that laws are best explained, inter- 
preted, and applied by those whose interest and abilities lie in pervert- 
ing, confounding, and eluding them” (p. 135). 

Gulliver, of course, does not at the time accept this criticism; but 
in Glubbdubdrib he discovers the truth of the giant king’s observa- 
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tion. He sees here ‘How many innocent and excellent persons had 
been condemned to death or banishment, by the practising of great 
ministers upon the corruption of judges” (p. 208). This knowledge has 
the same effect on Gulliver as did that concerning noblemen and like- 
wise comes to the fore on the fourth voyage in his comments to his 
Houyhnhnm master about law. He describes lawyers as having been 
“bred up from their youth in the art of proving by words multiplied 
for the purpose, that white is black, and black is white, according as 
they are paid” (p. 259). Judges fare no better with the enlightened 
Gulliver, for they are accused of being selected “from the most dex- 
terous lawyers, who are grown old or lazy, and having been biassed 
all their lives against truth and equity, are under such a fatal necessity 
of favouring fraud, perjury, and oppression, that I have known sev- 
eral of them refuse a large bribe from the side where justice lay, rather 
than injure the faculty, by doing any thing unbecoming their nature 
or their office” (p. 260). These lawmakers, formerly considered by 
Gulliver to be “sages,’’ receive what is probably his harshest condem- 
nation. When the Houyhnhnm suggests that they should teach their 
wisdom and knowledge to others, Gulliver refers to them as ‘“‘the most 
ignorant and stupid generation among us, the most despicable in com- 
mon conversation, avowed enemies to all knowledge and learning” 
(p. 261). 

It may thus be seen that the seeds of Gulliver’s insight were sown 
by the Brobdingnagian king and his uncomfortable questions, that 
they grew through the fertilizing incident of Glubbdubdrib, and that 
they bore fruit in Houyhnhnmland. But the changes in Gulliver’s atti- 
tude toward nobility, legislators, and lawyers represent only a part of 
the picture, for actually his whole viewpoint toward human values and 
human institutions undergoes a transformation. 

On his second voyage Gulliver is the defender of mankind, on his 
third the objective observer, and on his fourth the vehement attacker. 
Throughout the third voyage Gulliver is educated. Everything from 
the overly abstracted beings of Laputa to the deathless Struldbruggs 
serves as an exemplum, but particularly significant are his experiences 
with the dead in Glubbdubdrib. However lacking this episode may be 
in dramatic interest, it is, nevertheless, the pivotal point of the 
Travels in terms of Gulliver’s psychological development. What he 
learns here makes possible that extreme abhorrence of humanity which 
so dominates his personality on the fourth voyage. 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF FINNEGANS WAKE 
Clive Hart, Cambridge, England 


In the July, 1956, issue of this journal, Fred Higginson noted twenty- 
nine passages from Work in Progress which were omitted from the 
final text of Finnegans Wake.’ His list of emendations is based on a 
collation of Finnegans Wake with the early printed versions but does 
not take into account any of the manuscript material in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS 47471-47489). These MSS give valuable infor- 
mation regarding the history of the omitted passages and reveal that 
six of the omissions quoted by Higginson (those at 90.28, 138.30, 
145-19, 188.01, 485.10, 497.05) were in fact deleted by Joyce at vari- 
ous stages during the preparation of the final text. In the light of the 
information available for the remaining twenty-three passages I have, 
in the following notes, amplified some of Higginson’s comments, to 
which I refer in each case by the relevant page and line number. In 
addition, I have supplemented his list with eight more passages from 
the early printed texts which seem to have been unintentionally 
omitted from Finnegans Wake, together with two unpublished altera- 
tions to I, vi, and some interesting MS additions to a copy of the /rans- 
atlantic review version of II, iv. Where practicable, Higginson’s form of 
presentation has been retained. A few corrections of minor textual er- 
rors in his article are enclosed in parentheses. The two changes in I, vi 
were made on the same proof, and at the same time, as the other omis- 
sions from the chapter which appear in /ransilion 6 and it is not clear 
why they alone were never printed. It is possible that Joyce deleted 
them at the last minute, but there is no evidence to support this and I 
have included them here for the sake of completeness (138.24, 138.25). 
A letter from Paul Léon to Harriet Weaver, dated 19-7-38 (Add. MS 
47481, f.61) indicates that the additions to II, iv were made in about 
mid-1938, while Joyce was simultaneously working on Book IV. The 
revised copy of transatlantic review was sent to Miss Weaver with the 


1 Finnegans Wake is published in England by Faber & Faber Limited, London, 
and in the United States by The Viking Press, New York. I am grateful to the ad- 
ministrators of the James Joyce Estate for permission to quote from the MSS, and to 
Mr. M. J. C. Hodgart, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, for many valuable sugges- 
tions. 
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letter and it seems likely that Joyce later forgot about it in the rush to 
have Finnegans Wake ready for his fifty-seventh birthday. 


8.36 (For “in” read ‘“on”.) 

44.24 (For “Shshsh!Shshsh!Sh!Sh!Sh!” read “Sh sh sh! Sh sh shl 
Shi! Sh! Shl’’) 

87.04 (For “door-bringing” read “doorbringing”.) 

88.20 On the copy of iransition 4 from which the proofs for I, iv were set 
up Joyce changed the word “belly” to “bauck” (Add. MS 47475, 
f.126). 

138.24 “‘whom [, the toady,] is” - MS addition to a late proof of tran- 
sition 6. This addition was never printed. (Add. MS 47473, f.243.) 

138.25 for “liberal” read “lubberal’ - MS change on the late proof. 
Never printed (Add. MS 47473, f.243). 

141.14 This phrase was an addition to the late proof mentioned above (Add. 
MS 47473, f.246). The word “dinell” in transition 6 is a misprint 
for the MS “divell” and is corrected in ink in the copy from which 
the proofs for I, vi were set up (Add. MS 47475, f.54). This pas- 
sage, and those listed by Higginson and myself at 141.32, 142.23, 
142.24, 159.26, 159.28, 160.22, 162.35, 163.23, 163.25, 165.13, were 
never printed in Finnegans Wake because the proofs for I, vi were pre- 
pared from a copy of the “First Edition” of transition 6 which does 
not contain them. Together with “The Mookse and the Gripes” they 
were added as a Stop Press to the “Second Edition”. The printer 
of Finnegans Wake was to set ‘The Mookse and the Gripes” from 
the amplified text which appeared in Tales Told of Shem and Shaun 
(Paris, 1929). This is apparently the reason for Joyce’s use of the 
First Edition of transition 6 which conveniently omitted the un- 
wanted earlier version of the fable. He seems to have forgotten about 
the other last-minute changes and additions that had been made 
some ten years before. 

These changes were originally made on the late proof mentioned 
above. The word “Whittingdon” in transition 6 is a misprint for 
the MS “Whittington”. (Add. MS 47473, f.247.) 

for “daimons read “fateful changending constancies” - The 
change was first made on the late proof (Add. MS 47473, f.247) and 
is printed in transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 93. 

for “feekeepers”’ read “feedkeepers” and for “their” read 
“our free” - Changes first made on the late proof (Add. MS 
47473, {.247) and printed in transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 93. 
(For “For/sennat’” read “For-/sennat’’.) This passage is clearly 
added in Joyce’s hand to the late proof (Add. MS 47473, f.247) and 
since it makes excellent sense at this point there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it does not belong here. 

(For “Schmeid” read ‘“Schmied” and for “Motto!” read 
“Motto:”.) This passage was originally added to the late proof 
(Add. MS 47473, f.250). In transition 6 the comma after “Samsen” 
is misprinted as a stop. 
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for “gem” read “germ” - Change made on the late proof 
(Add. MS 47473, f.250) and printed in transition 6 (September, 1927), 
p.106. 
There is no MS version of this insertion in the British Museum. It 
was apparently one of the very last changes to be made. 
(For “sein” read “fein’’.) 
“sinequam [nunc] to” -— Omission supplied from transition 6 (Sep- 
tember, 1927) p. 106c. The addition was originally made on the late 
proof (Add. MS 47473, f.252). It is misprinted “nune”’ in fransition. 
This passage, which has quite a complicated history, should read as 
follows: “arecreating em om [/and ingreasing om and moultipiecing 
om rightleft by/] lumerous”’. The first fair copy has “arecreating em 
in lumerous” (Add. MS 47478, f.4). The first proof of transition 11 
prints this as “arecresting om in lumerous” (Add. MS 47478, f.14). 
The second proofs also have “arecresting om in lumerous” but on 
one copy there is a MS revision—the word “in” is deleted and the 
phrase “‘and ingreasing om and moultipiecing om rightleft by” is sub- 
stituted (Add. MS 47478, f.26). The paged proof of transition 11 has 
corrupted the insertion by printing “rightleft by” at the beginning 
instead of at the end: “arecresting om rightleft by and ingreasing om 
and moultipiecing om lumerous” (Add. MS 47478, f.37). The whole 
of the interpolation is omitted from the proof for The Muddest Thick 
(Add. MS 47478, f.44) but the misprint “arecresting”’ is rectified: 
“arecreating om lumerous.” Finally, The Muddest Thick (Tales Told 
of Shem and Shaun, Paris, 1929) changes this to ‘‘arecreating em om 
lumerous” (Add. MS 47478, {.68) and this version persists thereafter. 
under the geometrical figure add:“Fig. 1. - Bass.” -— Omission 
supplied from transition 11 (February, 1928), p. 14. (Cf. “in Fig., 
the forest”, Finnegans Wake, 294. 3). 
for “‘lydia’s,with” read ‘“lydia’s. Dowethknowethhim, with’ —- 
Omission supplied from transition 11 (February, 1928), p. 15. 
Omitted from the proofs for The Muddest Thick (Add. MS 47478, 
f.57), and thereafter. 
(If the first of these omissions is to be restored, “‘stream’s”’ will have 
to be modified to its earlier form: “stream.” For “three-ingles” 
read “threeingles’.) An undated letter from Joyce to Elliot Paul 
(Add. MS 47478, f.25) seems to indicate that these passages were 
first interpolated by Paul at Joyce’s direction. The letter reads, in 
part, as follows: 
Dear Mr Paul: If compatible with existing text and still possible make the 
following changes please: . . . 

wedgemidden of the stream lying low on his rawside And (something 

follows here which I forget but if compatible add) diesmal he was 

laying him long on his laughside 
Joyce seems to have forgotten that the phrases had already been 
included in substantially the same form a page or so further on (see 
301.26—29) and their later deletion from page 297 probably corrects 
an unwanted repetition. 
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“Johnny. [From the urizen of speeches.] Ah” - MS addition to 
transatlantic review I (April, 1924), made in mid-1938. Never printed. 
(Add. MS 47481, f.63). The allusions to Blake’s Zoas in this passage 
and in those listed below at 388.10, 390.34, 392.14, seem to overstress 
an already obvious identification and it may be that Joyce finally 
decided to omit the insertions for this reason. 

“Marcus. [Tharmaz Syphon Mark.] And” - MS addition to 
transatlantic review I (April, 1924), made in mid-1938. Never printed. 
(Add. MS 47481, f.64.) 

“brethren, [construing and glosing and] droning” - MS addition 
to transatlantic review I (April, 1924), made in mid-1938. Never 
printed. (Add. MS 47481, f.64.) 

“Lucas. [For the luvah the lauds Lucas.] And” —- MS addition to 
transatlantic review I (April, 1924), made in mid-1938. Never printed. 
(Add. MS 47481, f.65.) 

“truth, [crosshatching or no,] unfriends” - MS addition to frans- 
atlantic review I (April, 1924), made in mid-1938. Never printed. 
(Add. MS 47481, f.65.) 

392.14 for “Matt Emeritus?” read “Matt, the grand old Urthonian?” 
- MS addition to transatlantic review I (April, 1924), made in mid- 
1938. Never printed. (Add. MS 47481, f.65.) 

545.26 This passage appears to have been unintentionally omitted in the 
considerable confusion which arose when the typescript for Haveth 
Childers Everywhere was prepared by a variety of hands. 


One of the most striking and disturbing facts to emerge from even 


a cursory examination of the British Museum MSS is that the text of 
Finnegans Wake is corrupt almost throughout. A very large number of 
alterations and additions to proofs and typescripts never reached the 
printing stage, due largely to the extreme untidiness of the material 
the printers and typists had to work from. A few other passages have 
been corrupted during the processes of amplification of the early 
printed versions for the final text. In all, there are several hundred 
such corruptions. Except for those in II, iv, listed above, they are on 
the whole unimportant when considered individually, and most of 
them involve only one or two words each, but Finnegans Wake would 
undoubtedly be the richer for their restoration.? With one or two ex- 
ceptions I have not attempted, in preparing the following list, to 
emend corrupted passages if the meaning of the text, though impov- 
erished, remains clear, but have restricted myself to a few of the more 
obvious cases where corruptions tend to confuse the sense or involve 
punctuation inconsistent with the conventions adopted by Joyce else- 
where in the book. It should be pointed out that the printers who set 


? [ hope to publish shortly a full set of textual variants for Finnegans Wake. 
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the type for the First Editions*® reproduced their copy with extraordi- 
nary accuracy and that almost all the misprints ante-date their work. 

Any alterations to the text of Finnegans Wake other than those 
listed in the Corrections of Misprints must always be suspect, but it 
seems reasonable to assume that most of the points I have noted be- 
low are in fact errors overlooked by Joyce when he was preparing his 
list during the anxious months at St Gérand-du-Puys.‘ It must, of 
course, be remembered that the MSS in the British Museum are far 
from complete and that the missing material may bear authorisation 
for some of these typographical peculiarities. 


FURTHER CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS 


9.02 for “Sunshat” read “Sun’shat” - The apostrophe appears 
in the corrected galleys for I, i (Add. MS 47476 A, ff.4, 137; 
Add. MS 47476 B, f.280). Its subsequent omission seems to be a 
printer’s error. 
for “bluddle/filth” read “bluddle-/filth’ - The separation 
into two words first occurs in the proofs for I, i (Add. MS 47476 
A, ff 5, 138; Add. MS 47476 B, f.281). The omission of the hyphen 
seems to be a printer’s error. 
for “wi’fennel” read “wi’ fennel” -— The words first occur 
in notes for addition to the copy of transition 2 (May, 1927) from 
which the proofs for I, ii were set up. Here they are clearly sep- 
arated (Add. MS 47475, ff.17, 192), but are joined in the proofs, 
apparently by printer’s error (Add. MS 47476 A, ff.22, 158; Add. 
MS 47476 B, f.307). 
for “further—intentions—apply—tomorrow” read “further- 
intentions-apply-tomorrow” — It is a characteristic of Joyce’s 
handwriting that wide spaces are left on each side of a hyphen. 
Typists working from his fair copies often reproduced this spacing 
with the result that hyphens became indistinguishable from 
dashes. The printer was led astray by this in several cases (see 
below). The hyphens in this word were first replaced by dashes 
in the proofs for transition 2 (Add. MS 47472, {.324). 

For “araun.” read “araun!” — The phrase “seinn fion, seinn 
fion’s araun!” is a late addition to the proofs for I, ii. The ex- 
clamation mark occurs in the notes for insertion in all three 
proofs in the British Museum (Add. MS 47476 A, ff.26, 160; Add. 
MS 47476 B, f.309). Its later omission is almost certainly unin- 
tentional. 

for “‘fellow—me—lieder” read “fellow-me-lieder” - The 
phrase first occurs as a MS note for insertion in the proofs of I, 
ii, where it reads ‘fellow - me - lieders’”’ (Add. MS 47476 B, 


3 R. MacLehose and Company Limited, The University Press, Glasgow. 
4 See Patricia Hutchins, James Joyce’s World (London, 1957), p. 206. 
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f.434). In the later typed notes the “‘s” has been dropped but the 
spacing of the hyphens remains (Add. MS 47476 A, f.161; Add. 
MS 47476 B, f.310). 

for “And’tis”’ read “And ’tis’ - The words are separated 
in the second typescript (Add. MS 47472, f.224) but are joined 
in the proofs for transition 2 (Add. MS 47472, f.327), apparently 
by printer’s error. 

for “Messrs.” read “Messrs” — Joyce disliked the use of 
the stop after Mr, Mrs, Messrs, Dr, St, etc. In the Corrections of 
Misprints he deleted all such stops except in this and four other 
cases (see below) which apparently escaped his notice. 

for “Nawlanmore and Brawne.)” read ‘“Nawlanmore and 
Brawne?)” —-— The interrogation mark occurs in the MS addi- 
tion to the first proof for I, iii, where the passage first appears 
(Add. MS 47476 A, f.33). It is corrupted to the stop in the typed 
notes for the other proofs (Add. MS 47476 A, f.169; Add. MS 
47476 B, f.318). 

for “power of his sword.)” read “power of his sword!)” - 
The passage first occurs in a MS addition to the proofs for I, iii. 
The exclamation mark is lacking in every case, but this would 
seem to be an oversight (Add. MS 47476 A, ff.35, 173; Add. MS 
47476 B, ff.322, 435, 441). 

for “orfishfellows’”’ read “‘or fishfellows’’” - The passage 
in which these words occur first appeared as a late addition to 
two of the proofs for I, iii (Add. MS 47476 A, f.173; Add. MS 
47476 B, f.322). In both of these notes the words are separated. 
for “Errorland. (perorhaps!)”” read ‘“Errorland (perorhaps!).”’ 
— The stop was first shifted in the proofs for transition 3 (Add. 
MS 47472, {.340). It would be more consistent with the rest of 
the chapter to retain the stop after “Errorland” and read 
“(Perorhaps!)” for ‘“(perorhaps!)” but there is no authorisa- 
tion for this in the MSS. 

for “name.)” read ‘“‘name).” —-— The stop is in the correct 
position in the second typescript (Add. MS 47472, f.246) but not 
in transition 3 (June, 1927), p. 45. 

for “Peannlueamoore There” read “‘Peannlueamoore. 
There” - The phrase “Where Gyant Blyant fronts Peannluea- 
moore”’ is added on all three proofs for I, iii, after the word “wall.” 
(Add. MS 47476 A, ff.43, 182; Add. MS 47476 B, f.331). The stop 
after ““Peannlueamoore”’ is lacking in every case and the printer 
does not supply it. The omission is probably an error but cf. 
365.12: “dollymaukins Though”’. 

for “twenty-four” read “twentyfour” - The word is 
printed solid in transition 4 (July, 1927), p. 54. The hyphen arose 
when the word was broken at the end of a line in the proofs for 
I, iv (Add. MS 47476 A, ff.53, 194; Add. MS 47476 B, f.343). 

for ‘“Cassidy—Craddock” read ‘“Cassidy-Craddock” - 
As above (42.01). Late addition to the proofs for I, iv (Add. MS 
47476 A, ff.59, 200; Add. MS 47476 B, f.349). 





122.14 for 


124.07-12 


137.07-08 


140.23 
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for “Geese; Gettle” read “Geese, Gettle’’ The semi-colon 
first occurs in a typed note for insertion in the proofs for I, v (Add. 
MS 47476 B, f.353) and appears to be a typist’s error. 

for ‘“‘loo—too—blue—face—ache” read ‘“loo-too-blue-face- 
ache” — As above (42.01). The dashes first replaced the hy- 
phens in the Criterion version of I, v (Criterion 111, 12, July, 1925, 
p. 506). 

“wi’yer” read “wi’ yer” The words are separated in all 
versions up to and including transition 5 (August, 1927), p. 28. 
They are joined in the proofs for I, v, apparently by printer’s 
error (Add. MS 47476 A, ff.73, 216; Add. MS 47476 B, f.36s). 
This typographical carnival has suffered more corruption than 
any other single passage in Finnegans Wake. In each successive 
version some detail of the text has disappeared. The passage first 
appeared in some notes for addition to the second typescript of 
I, v. The following emendations are based on the typescript of 
these notes (Add. MS 47473, f.56): 


“they” read “they” 

“ad” read “ad” 

for “provoked” read ‘“provdéked” 

for “ay” read “by” (? The change to “ay” was 
probably intentional) 

for “of” read “of” 

for “Brofésor” read “BroféSor” The word 
was originally ‘‘ProféSor” but the “P”’ was changed 
to “B” in the revision of Criterion for transition 5 
(Add. MS 47473, f.100) 

for “Bréak—fast—table” read 
— As above (42.01) 

for “piquéd” read “piguéd” 

for “notion” read “ndtién” 

for “of” read “df” 

for “time” read “time” 

for “ipon” read “ipdn” 

for read “‘plafie” 

for fe’” read “si’fac 

for read “piunct” 

for “oles” read oles” 

for “sic” read “sic” 

for 


Sic 
“iSpace” read “iSpace” 


for 
for 


line 8 
line 9 


lines 9-10 “Bréak-fast-table” 


line 10 
line 11 


“plane” 


ff 9 


“sa” fac e 


“pinct” 


“or 


line 12 


for “Canterel—Cockran” read ‘“Canterel-Cockran” As 
above (42.01). Addition to the proofs for I, vi (Add. MS 47476 A, 
ff.80, 223; Add. MS 47476 B, ff.372, 454, 463, 465). 

for “how’tis”’ read “how ’tis” The words are separated 
in the second typescript (Add. MS 47473, f.157) and were first 
joined in the galleys for transition 6 (Add. MS 47473, f.199). 

for “mills’money” read “mills’ money” The words ap- 
pear unseparated in /ransition 6 (September, 1927), p. 91, ap- 
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parently due to a printer’s error. The galleys for ‘ransition 6 have 
“mills money”, with the apostrophe added by Joyce as a MS cor- 
rection (Add. MS 47473, f.200). 

for “name Tik” read “name. Tik” -— In the Corrections 
of Misprints Joyce called for stops at the analogous positions 
142.02, 142.05, 142.07. The omission of a correction here was 
probably an oversight. 

for “true’tis” read “true ‘tis’ - The words were first 
joined by the printer of transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 100, 
but they are clearly separated in the typescript (Add. MS 47473, 
f.208). 

for “Dr.” read “Dr” —- As above (47.05). 

for “schoolgirl’s” read ‘“schoolgirls’”; for ‘wives’ read 
wives’”’; for “vice abbess’s” read “vice abbesses’” — All 
the nouns in the list from “‘schoolgirl’s” (183.25) to “godmothers’ ” 
(183.28) should clearly be plural possessives. The first fair copy 
of the passage has “schoolgirls’”’, “‘wives’”, and ‘“‘one abbess’s”’ 
(Add. MS 47474, f.11). In the first typescript (Add. MS 47474, 
f.31) “vice” replaces “one”, but the apostrophe in “‘abbess’s”’ is 
not shifted; it is in this typescript that the apostrophe has been 
dropped from “‘wives’”’. The second typescript corrupts “‘school- 


girls’”’ to “‘schoolgirl’s’” and thereafter the words remain un- 
changed. 

for “upheavals distortions” read “upheavals, distortions” 
— The comma is lacking from the galleys for transition 7 (Add. 
MS 47474, f.96) and subsequently, but appears in all earlier ver- 


sions. 

for “St.” read “St” - As above (47.05). 

for “St.” read “St” -— As above (47.05). 

for “I’m” read “I’m” — In the type used for the version of 
II, i printed in transition 22 (February, 1933), “1” is difficult to 
distinguish from “I.” The corruption, which first appears in 
The Mime of Mick Nick and the Maggies (The Hague, 1934), may 
have arisen because of this. 

for ‘“Multimim/etica” read ‘“Multimim-/etica” - The 
First Edition has “multimim-”. The Corrections of Misprints 
changes this to ““Multimim”’, but the omission of the hyphen is 
probably an error. 

for “bully/clavers” read “bully-/clavers’ - The First 
Edition has “bully-” but the Corrections of Misprints has “bully” 
in the emendation for ll. 23-25. The omission of the hyphen is 
probably an error. 

for “demun” read ‘“‘demum” — The word appears as “de- 
mum” in every version up to and including transition 11 (Febru- 
ary, 1928), p. 9. From The Muddest Thick proofs onwards (Add. 
MS 47478, £.48) it becomes ‘“demun.” The overtone of “demon” 
may have pleased Joyce, but there is no authorisation for the 
change in the MSS. 

for “thee. O Connibell,” read “thee, O Connibell,”’ - The 
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comma, whichis obviously necessary for the sense, was first replaced 
by the stop in the typescript (Add. MS 47479, f.25). 

for “drain” read “drain!” - The exclamation mark ap- 
pears in all versions up to and including transition 26 (February, 
1937), P. 44, but is omitted from the proofs for IT, iii (Add. MS 
47479, ff.157, 174). 

for “Briganteen—General” read ‘“Briganteen-General” —- 
As above (42.01). The dash first appears in ‘ransition 26 (Febru- 
ary, 1937), P. 51. 

for “ahull onem Fyre” read “ahull onem! Fyre” —- The 
exclamation mark appears in the galleys for IT, iii. Its subsequent 
omission is presumably a printer’s error. 

for “quad/rupeds” read “quad-/rupeds’” - The word ap- 
pears as “quadrupeds” in all the early versions, including the 
proofs for II, iv (Add. MS 47481, {.168). The later omission of the 
hyphen is presumably a printer’s error. 

for ‘“‘now’twas” read “now ’twas” - The words are sep- 
arated in all versions up to and including the second typescript 
(Add. MS 47483, f.54) but are joined in the second proofs for 
transition 12 (Add. MS 47483, f.104). The change may be au- 
thorised on the opening pages of the first proofs (which are miss- 
ing) but this does not seem likely. 

for “while’twas” read “while “twas” - The words are 
separated in all versions up to and including the second typescript 
Add. MS 47483, f.56) but are joined in the second proofs for 
transition 12 (Adds. MS 47483, f.103). Same comment as for the 
preceding item. 

for “Mr.” read “Mr” —- As above (47.05). 

for “wi’that” read “wi’ that” - The words are clearly 
separated in the typescript (Add. MS 47484 A, f.198) but are 
joined in the proofs for transition 15 (Add. MS 47484 B, f.372). 
for “amazinglyfrank” read “amazingly, frank” - (?) The 
comma appears in the fair copy (Add. MS 4748s, f.3) but not in 
transition 18 (November, 1929), p. 213. 

for “They are and they seem” read “They are? And they 
seem” — The interrogation mark and the capital appear in the 
fair copy (Add. MS 4748s, f.9), but not in transition 18 (Novem- 
ber, 1929), p. 216. 

for “MacCawthelock? Who” read ‘“MacCawthelock?— 
Who” — The dash appears in the fair copy (Add. MS 47485, 
f.25) but not in transition 18 (November, 1929), p. 234. (Cf. 
Finnegans Wake 587.05, 587.19, 587.24, 587.36, 588.13.) 

for “bonding. Mopsus” read “bonding, Mopsus” - The 
comma appears in all versions up to and including the proof for 
Part IV (Add. MS 47488, f.214). The sense seems to indicate 
clearly enough that the stop in the final text is an error. 


Even if the conjectural changes and additions listed above are ig- 
nored, users of the latest editions of Finnegans Wake, both English 
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(1950 and later printings) and American (eighth printing, 1958, and 
‘Compass’ paper-bound, 1959) must take into account the fact that 
their texts contain an appreciable number of new errors introduced 
since the publication of the First Editions. Most of these have arisen 


during the process of incorporation into the text of the ‘Corrections 
of Misprints’. 


In the following lists of errata, changes and omissions have been 
supplied from the First Editions (London, New York, 1939) and the 


‘Corrections of Misprints in FINNEGANS WAKE’ (London, New 
York, 1945). 


ENGLISH: 


8.27 for “‘MacDyke’” read “MacDyke” 
8.27 for “‘O’Hurry” read “O’Hurry” 
14.07 indent paragraph beginning “566 A.D.” 
22.07 for “‘aforethought’” read “a forethought” 
32.32 for “of problem” read “of the problem” 
132.36 before “hecklebury” insert comma 
158.05 before “I see” place dash and indent 
161.36 after ‘“outnullused” insert stop 
219.17 for “cellelleneteutoslavzend-latinsoundscript” 
read ‘‘cellelleneteutoslavzendlatinsoundscript” 
261 fn. 4 note in Correction of Misprints should read ‘‘for ‘the burglar’s’ 
read ‘her burglar’s’”’ (last word of note already deleted) 
271 fourth 
note, left after ‘“‘sake’ insert comma, and for “chawley.” read 
“chawley!” 
274 third 
note, left for ‘“‘olive hunkered” read ‘“‘olivehunkered”’ 
282.27 “and” badly printed 
290.26 for ‘“for’twas” read “for ’twas” 
299 second 
note, left italicise colon 
305 note, 
right above “CUNCTITI-” add “COME SI/COMPITA” and 
align “COME SI” with line 3 of the text. Delete the second 
“TOIOMISS” (opposite |. 20 of the text). The Corrections of 
Misprinits does not authorise the deletion of “COME 
SI/COMPITA.” The second “IOIOMISS” is the last line of 
the old setting of the note in larger type (see below). 
for “M” read “Mac” 
for “(that)” read “, (that)” 
indent 
delete note in Corrections of Misprints (already incorporated) 
for “or” read “of” 
“trouble” badly printed 
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566.26 for “porkego.” read “porkegol” 
618.31 no indent (caused by deletion of initial letter of line) 
626.34 for “isht” read “wisht” 


In all the English printings from 1946 onwards the right- and 
left-hand marginal notes in II, ii are set in rather smaller type than 
was used in the First Edition. In some cases the reset notes have been 
very badly positioned on the page so that they no longer align with 
the relevant part of the main text. The following changes should be 
made: 


RIGHT-HAND NOTES 


In every case place the first word of the note opposite the first line of the 
paragraph in the text to which it refers. 


LEFT-HAND NOTES 


262 note 2: place first word of note opposite line 15 of text 

267 note 3: place first word of note opposite line 27 of text 

269 note 2: place first word of note opposite line 24 of text 

277 note 2: place first word of note opposite space between lines 6 and 7 of 
text 

277 note 3: place first word of note opposite space between lines 9 and 10 of 
text 

277 note 4: place first word of note opposite line 13 of text 

277 note 5: place first word of note opposite line 15 of text 

278 note 5: place first word of note opposite line 22 of text 

307 note 1: spread type so as to occupy the whole column 

308 note 2: align each item in the note with the corresponding word in the 
text. 


AMERICAN: 


42.07 for ‘“‘firestuffostered’ read ‘‘firestufffostered”’ 

98.25 delete ‘of’ 

127.26 for first “or” read “of”, and for second “or” read 
“on” 

136.36 for “mountaen” read “moontaen” 

272 fn. for “ma’am? says” read ‘“‘ma’am?, says” 

305 in. for “M” read “Mac” 

342.04 for “howbeit;’ read “howbeit,” 

365.12 after “dollymaukins” delete stop 

390.17 for ‘“Deaddleconch” read “Deaddleconche” 

406.01 for “or” read “of” 

438.28-29 for “therein-/under” read “therin-/under” 

566.28 for “Then,” read “Then.” 


This edition also incorporates the unauthorised conjectural emen- 
dations which I have listed above for 183.25 and 267.02. 





THE SKALD’S BID FOR A HEARING 
Cecil Wood, Yale University 


Vilid Hrafnketill heyra, 

hvé hreingrdit steini 

praSar skalk ok pengil 

pjéfs ilja blad3 leyfa.* 
‘Hrafnketill, will you listen to praise of the shield you gave me and 
yourself.’ These are the oldest skaldic lines we know and they open 
the oldest of the skaldic continuous poems, the Ragnarsdrépa of 
Bragi inn gamli Boddason. 

This identical appeal is a recurrent skaldic formula, and it is no 
mere invocation to the anonymous “gentle reader”’ of later, literary 
tradition. It is peculiar to skaldic tradition that the poet, besides ad- 
dressing a specific audience, requests the silence necessary for actual 
oral delivery. The written tradition did not need the gentle reader’s 
silence, merely his indulgence. 

This formal bid for a hearing, the skald’s Alj6ds bidk, persists 
throughout five centuries of skaldic tradition. The last poem in 
Skjaldedigtning, the Gydingsvisur—though it opens with the tradi- 
tional prayer of later Christian tradition—still has the older, and 
equally traditional, Alj6ds bidk. 

Ald¥ran bidk éra 
ordferi gud stera, 

en hyrmeidar hlydi 
hafstéttar brag sléttar. 


‘Dear God, guide my words; and listen, men, to the lines I have pol- 
ished.’ 


So persistent is the form that, in the translation of the Catonis 
Disticha, though the Latin has no comparable formalism, the Hugs- 
vinnsmdl begins, 

Heyri seggir, 
er vilja sid nema 
ok g68 verk gera, 
horsklig r43, 
er heidinn madr 
kendi sinum syni. 
' The texts for the poems, unless otherwise indicated, are taken from Finnur 


Jénsson, Den Norsk-Islandske Skjaldedigtning, 4 vols. (Kgbenhavn, 1912-15), and the 
references to individual poems follow the usage of Lexicon Poeticum. 


240 
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‘Listen, men who want to learn good precepts and good works, to the 
sound advice a pagan taught his son.’ The tradition of actual oral 
delivery persisted beyond the fact. 

This Alj6ds bidk has a formal structure. The bid for a hearing is 
specifically addressed to someone, to a chief, by name or by some 
suitable term such as konungr or visi. Snorri has once the title biskup. 
The drétt is addressed too, by that name or an equivalent, as ‘you,’ 
or ljédar or eld, ‘people.’ The address may be by indirection. The 
Hattatal, stanza 97, has hver[r] muni heyra seggr, ‘everyone will want 
to hear,’ the Hafgerdingadrépa, allir hl§di, ‘everybody listen.’ 

The chief or his dr6tt are of course addressed with kennings. There 
is har[r]i Dana grundar, ‘Danish chief,’ hrings en frida Hlin, ‘woman,’ 
or hlj6d gefi hirdimeidar hrelinns sunds, ‘listen, men,’ and meidir 
myrkblds drasils tjalda, ‘men,’ to take illustrative examples. In two 
poems the auditors are designated by hann, but specific antecedents, 
visi and joefurr, are in the same helmings. 

There are only two occasions of purely impersonal bids for a hear- 
ing, that is, requests without the vocative or a syntactical equivalent 
for the vocative. The first is the Héleygjatal which begins, 

Viljak hlj68 

at Héars lidi, 
meSan Gillings 
gjqldum yppik. 


‘I want a hearing for my verse as I say it.’ The second is Egill who, 
in his Hefudlausn, varies the hlj6ds bidk with such paraphrases as 
ef ek pogn of get. Egill is the only skald who treats Aljéds bidk in 
sustained composition as a poetic filler like frék or bylk brag phrases, 
but Egill’s verse is irregular in a number of respects and an uncertain 
basis for the definition of normal skaldic practice. In the Skjaldar- 
drapa and the Berudrépa Egill’s hljéds bidk is purely traditional in 
form as far as the textual difficulties allow us to judge. In the lausa- 
visur, though the hlj6ds bidk is irregularly introduced in a few in- 
stances, the form is maintained unaltered. Egill and the Hédleygjatal 
are the sole instances of the omission of the vocative from the Aljéds 
bidk. 

As to the form of the verb, what Kock? says of the verse of Kormak 
and Glum is equally true for the whole of skaldic verse, “H10i 


2 Ernst Albin Kock, “Notationes Norroeene’” in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 
1923-43, number 1814 B. 
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mildingar ar likvirdigt med hl{di5, mildingar.”’ That is to say, no 
tone, or degree of politeness—or whatever difference the verb mood 
might be supposed to express—is particularly appropriate. The verb 
form can vary so far, in fact, that Egill has es ek bogn of gat, the past 
tense dictated by the necessity of having a rhyme for pat in the previ- 
ous line. 

The hlj6ds bidk has, in short, a specific form: a vocative, a verb 
and a word for poetry usually as an object. In the two exceptions to 
this form the verse is once kviduhditr and once runhent, or, to express 
the corollary, the Aljéds bidk is never formally irregular in dréttkvett. 

There is a tendency to a restricted vocabulary in the Aljéds bidk. 
Of 62 addresses to the hearer not involved in circumlocution the root 
hlj65- is involved 26 times. One meaning of the root is varied with the 
word heyra, the other meaning with the root pagn- in one form or 
another. This vocabulary repetition is noteworthy only with respect 
to the skald’s normal practice, which under most circumstances is that 
of elaborate, obscure and persistent variation. It is customarily said 
that the kenning structure applies only to the noun; but this, while 
technically true, does not describe all the implications of the kenning. 
Where a kenning has once been constructed, the best skaldic prac- 
tice requires an alteration of the verb in the resultant metaphorical 
structure, and verb variation is, thus, about as frequent as kenning 
invention in the skaldic stanza. 

The uses of the verb mema are understandable only in this con- 
nection. In Lexicon Poeticum® these occurrences of nema are glossed 
under “‘lere, forsta” and so, by a transfer of meaning, ‘hear.’ But such 
definition is in error for there is in fact no redefinition of nema in these 
passages. The object of nema is, for instance, drykk Dvalins, ‘poetry.’ 
Its metaphorical meaning is ‘hear,’ but it should not be so glossed; 
still less does it mean “lewre, forsta.”” What it does mean is ‘take,’ and 
its object is ‘the dwarf’s drink.’ The meaning ‘hear’ is purely meta- 
phorical. 

The nema of the Darradarlj65 belongs to none of these examples, 
it should be remarked in passing. In stanza 10 the poem has, en hinn 
nemi es heyrir 4; the meaning of nema is ‘memorize’ and this is not a 
hlj6ds bidk. Lexicon Poeticum gives no definition of “memorize’’ for 


*Finnur Jénsson, Lexicon Poeticum Antique Lingue Septentrionalis, 2nd ed. 
(K¢benhavn, 1931). 
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any line of poetry although Fritzner‘ of course includes “memorize” 
as a prose meaning. 

Similarly the meaning of kvedja in 6ss samir kvedja gilda eld at 
pessi 63g@r0 is not quite Fritzner’s “opfordre en til nogot,’’ nor is it 
“tale til en om nogot.’”’ The meaning of kvedja is arrived at by recog- 
nizing that there is here a mechanical skaldic vocabulary substitution 
in a phrase for which the type is bid ek honom hljéds. The word kvedja 
is not here newly defined, only newly understood in a metaphorical 
construction. 

Naturally enough there is considerable kenning variation. The 
ultimate elaboration is in the /slendingadrépa where no part of the 
hlj6ds bidk remains unchanged. 

Reyndir bidk at randar 
runnar hlustar munnum 


hausa harda ljésan 
hasls rekka mjod drekki. 


This is: reyndir randar runnar (=drétl) drekki hlustar munnum 
(=Al9§0i) hausa hasls rekka mjgd (= brag), ‘men, hear this verse.’ The 
form however is unvaried. Drekki does not mean ‘hear.’ Neither does 
drekka hlustar munnum. It is only in the metaphor that the meaning 
is ‘hear,’ the verb still means ‘drink’; indeed, it must mean that for 
the lines to be understood. Similar variation is frequent and the per- 
sistence of 4lj66- in these formulas is thus lent an added significance, a 
significance supported by the prose usage to be discussed below. 

The Aljéds bidk does not occur at random in a continuous poem. 
Most frequently it stands in the first helming and of this the examples 
from Ragnarsdrépa to Gydingsvisur are numerous. Where it is not in 
the initial stanza, it occurs nearly invariably in specifically restricted 
circumstances. 

Of these latter cases the Geisli is a characteristic example. This 
poem has a stanza sequence established beyond reasonable doubt. The 
stanzas are recorded in the Flateyjarbék in unbroken sequence and 
are preceded by the words, Geisli er Einar Skulason quad um Olaf 
Haralldzson. Stanzas one through seven have no Aljéds bidk. The 
first helming is a prayer for God’s help in composition, the second a 
prayer with the intercalated sentence dgetan b§dk trum Oléfi brag, 
‘I offer the glorious Olaf a fine poem,’ this latter a variation of the 


* Johan Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle Norske Sprog, 3 vols., 2nd ed. (Oslo, 1954). 
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recurrent pylk brag formula. Up through stanza six the subject mat- 
ter is prayer and worship directed to God, Christ, and Mary, the 
prenning eins gods of stanza one. Not until stanza seven does the first 
specific glorification of Olaf take place. There the poet says nu skulum 
gofgan geisla dyrka, ‘I shall now honor that beam of heaven (Olaf),’ 
and the next helming has more encomium with the intercalated sen- 
tence, menn nemi mél sem innik, ‘men, hear my verse as I say it.’ 
Then in stanza eight there is a threefold variation on the hljéds bidk. 
There follow in the next helming statements of poetic intention, hygg 
leyfa vin rqduls tyggja, with the pylk brag statements and praise of 
Olaf in general terms: né pengill fedisk pvilikr and like utterances. 
Only with stanza 14 do the generalities cease; the specific phrase, ‘“‘the 
king ruled fifteen years,” is the beginning of the body of the poem 
which deals with specific incidents from the life of Olaf. 

What we have in the Geisii is: first, general introduction in stanzas 
one to seven; second, a poet’s introduction with only general words of 
praise for the object of the poem, Olaf, in stanzas eight to twelve; 
third, the body of the poem beginning in stanza thirteen and following, 
and only this body has detail from the biography of the man being 
celebrated. The hlj6ds bidk occurs only in the second section; and these 
sections are recognizable as distinct, not by the presence or absence of 
hlj6ds bidk, but by other characteristics. 

Stanza eighteen has only apparently an irregularity. 

Fass emk, pvit vann visi 
(vas hann mestr konungr) flestar, 


(drétt nemi mzrd) ef mettak, 
manndfrdir, stef vanda. 


‘The chief did many mighty deeds, he was a great king; hear my 
poetry, men, I am eager to compose the siéef if I can manage.’ This 
hlj6ds bidk, though it does occur in the body of the poem, has a spe- 
cifically introductory character, this time introducing the stef rather 
than the whole poem. 

In Néregskonungatal the hlj6ds bidk is in stanza three. It, too, is 
recorded as a consecutive whole in the Flateyjarb6k following the 
words, her hefr noreghs kon(un)gatal er semundr frodi orti. Stanza one 
is introduction, pat verdr skylt greppum peim, at gledi fyrda, ‘it’s a 
poet’s duty to cheer men up’; two is a proverb and a statement of 
poetic intention; three has the Alj6ds bidk and says, I will begin to 
speak at the point ‘where brave Halfdan black had a courageous son,’ 
er hugprudr Halfdan svarti atti freknan erfiverd. With this the history 
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of the kings of Norway begins. Again the body of the poem, with its 
detail, follows the Aljéds bidk. 

The body of the Leidarvisan begins in stanza six. The first five 
stanzas have general praise, statements of poetic intention, the 
hlj6ds bidk (in stanzas two and five) but no detail. Then stanza six 
says, “I begin my story where signs were made known to the men of 
Jerusalem, these are true signs.” After this the narrative goes on in 
slow, skaldic elaboration. Even though the first helming of Leidarvisan 
is in praise of God, innik binn 65, its general phraseology distinguishes 
it from the specific narrative nature of stanza six and subsequent 
stanzas. The distinction between the generalities of introduction and 
the specific material of the body is apparent and the Alj6ds bidk is 
again not used beyond the introduction. 

The Liknarbraut is a product of Christian tradition and the 
hlj6ds bidk is 


Beidandi kvedk bedi 
bre®r ok systr at kvx6i, 


‘Brothers and sisters, I beg you to hear this poem,’ in stanza eight. 
Stanza nine has hrédr stofna ek, ‘I begin the poem,’ and there then 
follow the details of the crucifixion and the virgin birth. Even though 
in this work a distinction in kind is made awkward by God’s being 


both the invoked deity of the introduction and the object of the poem, 
the divisions between poet’s introduction, general introduction and 
body are plain, and the A/j6ds bidk is found to be in its customary posi- 
tion, preceding the body. 

In the Péirsdrépa the distinctions are equally clear and the posi- 
tion of the Alj6ds bidk is as expected. In the erfikvewdi for king Magnts 
lagaboetir there are three stanzas preserved which have the /lj6ds 
bidk in the third stanza; the material is all general, of the kind we have 
become accustomed to associate with an introduction. 

Only two instances show a variance with this pattern for the posi- 
tion of Alj6ds bidk. One is Egill’s Hefudlausn and the other is Snorri’s 
Hiattatal. In the Hédttalykill, the only proper parallel to the Hdttatal, the 
hlj6ds bidk is simply in the initial stanza. But in the Héétatal there is 
no introduction at all. The first helming plunges at once into what 
elsewhere has been the main substance. The second helming is 

Sjalfir redr allt ok Elfar 
ungr stillir s4, milli 

(gramr 4 gipt at fremri) 
Gandvikr, jofurr, landi. 
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‘The chief rules everything, the leader, between Gandvik and Elf, 
and his luck is good.’ Such detail we are accustomed to associate with 
the body of a poem. But it is not true of this drdépa, as it frequently is 
of other sustained skaldic compositions, that the body of the poem 
presents a clearly chronological account of the feats of the subject, 
here two subjects, Hakon and Skulli. 

Just like the lausavisur, the helmings of any drépa are regularly 
used as sources, footnotes, to individual events in the sagas. The ac- 
count of a battle, a duel, a voyage, is recounted and followed by the 
remark sv4 sem segir, and then the stanza or helming is quoted with the 
specific detail of the event from the appropriate drépa or drdpur. 
Fitted together these stanzas and helmings outline the career of the 
subject of the drdpa. 

That Snorri does not use this structure in the Hétatal must be 
deliberate neglect in favor of the resultant freedom of composition for 
the already considerable and complicated task of illustrating the 
whole scope of skaldic technique. Irregularity of construction in the 
HAttatal is thus hardly of general significance for the typical in skaldic 
verse. And it should be remarked that the Héttalykill, with its initial 
hlj6ds bidk, does not share the structural pattern of the Héttatal. Of 
Snorri’s usage elsewhere there is only a fragment, two lines of a 


hlj6ds bidk, and hence no evidence as to where he would have placed 
it within a drdpa. 

Stanza 85 of the Hdttatal has a quasi Alj6ds bidk, drétt ma pegja. 
It is reminiscent of Egill’s inserts in the Hefudlausn and, like them 
and the example in the Hdleygjatal, it is not in dréttkvett. The second 
helming of Héttatal 97 is, 


hverr muni heyra 

hré6dr gjoflata 

seggr sv4 kvedinn 

seims ok hnossa. 
Finnur Jénsson takes it as a question but it is probably not. As a 
declarative sentence it parallels the drétt md pegja of stanza 85, and 
the variations of Egill for that matter. The sense seems to be, ‘every- 
body wants to hear such praise of the generous man, hear my verse.’ 
It is entirely possible that this, like the previous examples which 
occur irregularly, is not really a Alj6ds bidk since it can be formally 
distinguished. However, there is a possible explanation for these two 
of Snorri’s with relation to the poem. 

Only occasionally, but in no wise consistently, does the Hditatal 
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follow the careers of its subjects. The second Alj6ds bidk occurs at the 
end of a series of stanzas which are no longer verses of praise but poet’s 
words of a kind associated heretofore with an introduction, or perhaps 
a closing. Stanza gs is the last one of praise. Stanza 96 is a statement 
about this poem and other poems, 97 a poet’s stanza, 101 and 102 are 
the final stanzas and personal and poetic in content. There is, thus, a 
kind of closing which might give a more formal position to the Aljéds 
bidk of stanza 97. The structure of the poem, as has been said, is very 
irregular; there is no introduction to match the closing, no reflection 
of the normal drdépa. 

Stanza 85 occurs at a curious place in the Hdttatal. Beginning with 
stanza 71 a Sea trip is described in customary skaldic language. The 
following verses are about Skuli and the poem itself, and then in stan- 
zas 83 and 84 Skuli is described as putting his ship up for the winter. In 
85, before a series of lines celebrating Skuli’s generosity with ale and 
winter festivity, there is the stanza with dr6tt md pbegja. This is a par- 
ticularly appropriate place for the remark ‘silence, men,’ and its utter- 
ance precisely here in the sequence places it precisely at the point 
where, typically, the skald actually did stand up and, as the winter 
festivities got under way, made his bid for silence. It is curiously well- 
placed to be merely coincidental and it would seem, rather, to con- 
firm the essentially introductory nature of the Alj6ds bidk. 

Egill’s irregular use of hlj6ds bidk is in the Hefudlausn. The ex- 
amples are more reminiscent in form of those in the Héditatal (er ek 
pogn of gat, but*also hlj6ds bidjum hann); three of the four occur in 
conjunction with another formalized skaldic conceit, bylk brag. The 
phrase has thus become in Egill a mere poetic filler but, like the 
H4ttatal, this poem has no sequence of historical incident, no quasi- 
narrative body, and hence no differentiation between introduction 
and body and no analogous position for the hlj6ds bidk. The Hofus- 
lausn belongs to a special category of skaldic verse, as I hope to show in 
a study now in preparation. 

We can thus far make some statements about the Aljéds bidk. It 
occurs in a specific form when it is used in dréttkvett; it tends to use a 
restricted, that is formalized, vocabulary, and its use in extended 
skaldic composition is not that of a routinized conceit used as a con- 
venience in solving compositional difficulties but as a phrase of formal 
introduction. 

Departures from this rigid formalism occur in verse not dréttkvett 
and in poems which show considerable general structural novelty. 
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There are some phrases which superficially resemble Alj6ds idk. 
In hrynhenda, Magnisdrépa the hljé6ds bidk is in the first stanza. 
Stanza 11 has 
Heyra skalt hvé herskjgqld berud, 


hilmis kundr, til Venda grundar 
{ stefjaméli. 


‘You shall hear, chief, in the sfefjamél, how you bore a shield to the 
land of the Vends.’ Obviously this is a different genre of utterance, not 
a bid for a hearing, but a statement of the poet’s intentions, pylk brag. 
Similarly the Sigiryggs drdpa silkiskeggs of Gunnlaug, which exists * 
only as a stanza, a helming and a two line stef, has another kind of 
phrase. 

Segi hildingr mér 

ef hann heyri sér 

dfrligra brag; 

pat’s drépulag. 


‘Will the chief tell me if he has ever heard a finer poem, it’s drépulag.’ 
Apart from the uncertainty about the meaning of the last line, the 
helming is clear enough and it is not, in spite of the heyri, a Aljéds 
bidk helming. A great many similar phrases exist but they are another 
utterance and another formalism and are irrelevant to the present 


discussion. A few of these should, however, be mentioned. 
Liknarbraut 48 is a characteristic Christian prayer, Ben heyr, brag- 
ningr, mina, vedrskrins, ‘hear my prayer, O Lord,’ and, of course, from 
another tradition. So, also, is Merlintisspé II 95 which witnesses the 
presence of written tradition, Viti bragnar pat, peir’s b6k lesa, ‘know, 
those who read this book,’ although the poem makes traditional 
obeisance to the persistence of the oral formula with its Aldi frédir 
mér. Also not hlj6ds bidk is the phrase in the Busluben, which begins, 
Hér liggr Hringr konungr, 


hilmir Gauta 
einr4dastr allra manna. 


‘Here lies Hring, lord of the Geats, stubbornest man on the face of the 
globe.’ There is an injunction to the powers that be to listen, and then 
follow seven stanzas of a ritual curse. Addresses for prayer and other 
magic constitute a separate group both in form and intent. In the 
Busluben the curse begins, heyr ben Buslu, brétt mun sungin, svdt 
heyrask skal of heim allan, ‘now hear Busla’s prayer, said to be heard 
the world over.’ This is, again, no Alj6ds bidk, 
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The occurrence of hlj6ds bidk in some lausavtsur is another matter. 
Here we have to do with a traditional poetic filler although in a small 
number of cases. Following the classification in Skjaldedigtning, 
there are nominally seven such cases. Anon. XII, C, 1 is a fragment in 
the Third Grammatical treatise and we cannot know if this actually is 
a lausavisa or whether it is a fragment from a poem. Anon. XIII, 
10 Orv. Oddss. VII, 3 is given in the saga in which it is quoted as a part 
of a series of verses of challenge and riposte. But in the resulting se- 
quence of Odd’s verses, which are a point by point review of his career, 
we find the form of a drépa and the hlj6ds bidk is in its proper place. 

A lausavtsa by Sigvat has the Alj6ds bidk but the occasion of its 
utterance explains the Aljéds bidk; in fact, the phrase is the whole 
point of Sigvat’s stanza. Sigvat had come to Olaf with a kv@di and 
he wanted to be heard. The king demurred. So Sigvat said, 

H1¥6 minum brag, meidir 
myrkblas, pvit kank yrkja 
alitiginn—mitt eiga 

eitt skald—drasils tjalda. 


‘Hear my verse, warrior, for I can compose, certainly you can use one 
skald.’ Sigvat has borrowed this phrase from the traditional opening 
not as a poetic filler, but precisely because it is the proper appurte- 
nance for the opening of a drépa. His use here confirms the formal 
usage of the lj6ds bidk. 

There are four lausavisur remaining where the hlj6ds bidk cannot 
be construed as serving a pointed, formalized purpose. Thurithr, 
reproaching her sons for their dilatory dawdling with revenge says 
the men will certainly reproach Barthi, he will be a disgrace to his 
family and she says in parenthesis, /§dr nemi 1j60 sem kvgédum. Even 
if this could be paraphrased as “a word to the wise is sufficient” it 
would hardly be other than a poetic filler. It says only ‘listen to my 
verse as I say it,’ the customary form and content of a Alj6ds bidk. In 
Havard’s stanza, after his wife tells him to quit sleeping and get to 
the business of revenge, he announces his rejuvenation with a stanza 
telling how difficult things have been for him since his son’s death and 
includes the phrase Alj60 veitti mér sveitir, ‘men, listen to me,’ although 
the stanza is recited only to his wife. This is sheer verse padding. In 
the stanza of Thorgils fiskimadr there is no naturalistic excuse for the 
presence of Alj6ds bidk and the formula in Asmund’s stanza, Anon. 
XIV, C, Grettiss. 9, is a similar case. 

There are thus only four instances of the use of a Aljéds bidk which 
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is not incorporated into a significance deriving from its formalized use. 
Two of these are from the eleventh century so the phenomenon can- 
not be dismissed as mere decay of tradition. 

Inevitably the single Eddic approximation comes to mind. 


H1j68s bidk allar helgar kindir, 
meiri ok minni, mogo Heimdallar. 


This, and the vilod ér enn, eda hvat, are reminiscent of skaldic phrases 
but they are still different matters, characteristic of gnomic verse, 
which is verse directed at an unspecified audience within the culture 
rather than, as with skaldic lines, at specific, historical persons. In 
this sense the Merlintisspdé II no longer is skaldic verse and, appropri- 
ately, it has the opening of the Voluspé with its hl §di frédir mér. The 
close, with its heilir peir’s hlfit hafa, reminds one of the Hdvamdl’s 
heilir peir’s hlijddo. Like the Busluben, or for that matter the Fer 
Skirnis, these are matters differing from skaldic address. 

It is the address to present and real persons which characterizes 
the skaldic poem with its Alj6ds bidk. Magic and gnomic verse, like 
later Christian prayer, have conventions fixed in other circumstances 
than the skaldic recitation to a historically identifiable chief and his 
retinue. 

In Edda or saga, the dialogue was a persistent tendency in Old 
Norse. The dialogue of the Lokasenna or the Hérbardslj6d is simply 
occasional verse in intent. From skaldic poetry, however, the dramatic 
dialogue is largely missing. Christian-influenced verse of the later cen- 
turies does have quotations; Marfuvfsur I, 21, for example, and the 
Hakonarmdl 12 ff., Gisli 14 ff., or the tenth-century Eirtksmdl have 
quotations within the poems. But this is exceptional. The quotations 
are by and large missing for very good reason. The lausavisur were 
in their very nature dramatic, were in fact unthinkable without a 
prose narrative preparation to which they were the climax in wit, the 
dramatic reply. A lausavfsa such as Rognvald’s 


Disid ér—en Asa 
—atatata—liggr i vatni, 
hutututu—hvar skalk sitja. 
(heldr er mér kalt) vid eldinn. 


with its mocking of the chattering of teeth is itself the dialogue fora 
dramatic or piquant situation. Similarly, the drastic skaldic composi- 
tion of the Hefudlausn constitutes a dramatic response in a situation 
which in viking society called for a formal response. Under precisely 
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such conditions the Ajléds bidk was constructed; thus it owes its 
genesis to pressing realities of circumstance which in viking times gave 
rise to occasional verse on the one hand or sustained composition on 
the other. The bid for a hearing was no mere formality, but the skald’s 
real and actual request. 

The Eddic narrative is told anonymously without the authentica- 
tion of the speaker by name and is addressed to an unnamed audience. 
Still, in a sense, gnomic verse is occasional verse for an occasion which 
is standardized. The Alj6ds bidk of the Veluspé is thus hardly more 
than an empty formalism. The near congruence, in the Vgluspé the 
formal identity, of a gnomic opening with that of a skaldic drdpa is 
obvious and certainly not fortuitous. Nonetheless, the response is to 
different situations, the one formalized and artificial, the other occa- 
sional and dramatic. The usual difference in form reflects a difference 
in fact. 

In the prose of the sagas the vocabulary which the skald cus- 
tomarily used to make his bid for a hearing is predominantly that of 
the most usual Aljéds bidk formula, Aljda. Typical are at hann 
skyldi hijda messu ddr, (Heimskringla III, p. 345),° the passage 
where Thorgny the law speaker stood up and /é st6du upp allir 
bendr .. . ok vildu hl§da til (Hkr. 11, p. 115), and when Olaf is address- 
ing a thing krafdi hann sér hlj6d ok mealti sidan (Hkr. Il, p. 356). And 
there is the situation of the reciting poet. When Gunnlaug offers a 
poem to Olaf the Swede he asks at pér hl did ok gefi hlj6d til (Gunn- 
laugs saga, Ch. g); or, Egill, appearing before Eirik is allowed finally 
to recite and )é gekk Egill fyrir hann ok héf upp kv@dit hatt ok fekk 
pegar hlj65 (Egils saga, Ch. 60). Examples of this can be extended at 
will. 

In the Saga Oléfs hins helga (Hkr., U1, p. 54) there is a change 
from hl§da to heyra. Sigvat is at Olaf’s headquarters and hafdi ort 
kv@di um Olaf konung, ok baud konungi at hijda. Konungr segir, at 
hann vill eigi yrkja lata um sik, segir, at hann kann ekki at heyra 
skdldskap. The distinction in usage here may well indicate Olaf’s atti- 
tude toward pagan skaldic verse; it may be with pointed intention 
that he avoids the technical term Alyda. 

The assumption must be made with some caution, however. 
Heyra is used, although very infrequently, with reference to skaldic 
recitation. Magnis g60i refused to pay attention to a man trying to 


’ Heimskringla, ed. Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, vols. xxvu to xx1x of /slensk Fornrit 
(Reykjavik, 1931). 
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catch his ear and konungr gaf ekki gaum al ordum hans, ok hl$ddi 
beim, er honum véru nerri. Then the man recited a stanza lil konungs 
hdtt, svd at allir heyrdu (Hkr. II, p. 23). In this quotation the roles 
of hlgda and heyra appear to be reversed but parallel uses of heyra 
are in fact difficult to find. Such usage of hl9da is easier to come by. 
For instance (Hkr. II, p. 98), where precisely the informal nature of 
the peace proposals is the whole point of the incident described, the 
text reads, konungr mundi vilja til hl§da setta umleitanar. 


Normal however is this kind of exchange from Hrafns pdlir Gud- 
runarsonar, Ch. VI. 


Konungr mati: “Hvi draptu Ketil, Hrafn.” 
Hann svarar: “Pvi, herra, at hann niddi mik { kvedskap, en sidan seldi 


hann mik { prald6ém; ok pa er ek hafSa drepit hann, kvad ek um hann erfiflokk 
litt vandadan.” 


“Lat heyra hann,” segir konungr. 


“Pat skal sv4 sem pér vilid3,” sagdi Hrafn, “en hlyda verdi pér pa ok 
dru kvedinu.” 


Here heyra is used for the recitation of a poem composed for 
another situation, hlfda used to refer to a drépa about to be recited 
to the king in the classic situation, not merely before him but to him. 
This distinction is consistent with the preponderance of examples. 

In spite of some few exceptions, there is a marked tendency for 
hl§da to have a technical usage for the recitation in the formalized, 
traditional situation of the continuous skaldic poem and for heyra, or 
other locutions, to be excluded from this situation. Only an exhaustive 
analysis of all the prose texts would finally determine to what extent 
this usage is absolutely consistent, since the text of the Saga Her- 
rauds ok Bésa or the Saga Gautreks konungs stands in a different rela- 
tionship to the historical age than, say, Gfsls pdtir Illugasonar or the 
Egils saga and these might well show less uniformity of usage, a vary- 
ing verbal tradition, as the texts vary in their relationship to his- 
torical and skaldic tradition. 

The Snorra Edda might be supposed to give some clue to the usage 
of heyra and hl§da but, perhaps by pure chance, the text offers no par- 
ticular indication. In particular the Skdldskaparmédl offers no clues 
and neither does the usage of hl $a or Alj6d in kennings. 

For the majority of skaldic poems there is no Alj6ds bidk. Many 
are fragments with no introductory helmings at all. That they are 
fragments is clear from the small number of helmings recorded. From 
the Glymdrépa there are extant seven stanzas and two helmings, from 
Hallfred’s Hdkonardrépa nine helmings, from Einar Skulason’s 
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Sigurdardraépa five stanzas and so on. There was probably no fixed 
length for a drépa and Finnur Jénnson’s postulate of twenty stanzas as 
a minimum length® is certainly cautious enough. Whether poems of 
more than twenty stanzas are to be considered fragments depends on 
a more detailed analysis of the structure of the skaldic continuous 
poem and investigation of the genres. 

Mobius list only 29 complete poems,’ among them the Darradar- 
1j60, the Hékonarméal, and the Sonartorrek [sic], all poems of obviously 
different genres from those such as the Geisli or Rekstefja. And if 
the Krékumdl is complete, then it is curious in its aberration from 
other structure we know, for it has a s/ef in line one of twenty-eight 
stanzas and no Ss/ef in stanza 29, the last. That is, it shows evidence of 
a formally distinguished ending but no such formally distinguished 
beginning. 

It is in fact impossible to say at present which poems are complete, 
which are not, and—with any given fragment—what part of the 
whole poem is represented by the fragment. Even when verses are in- 
troduced by the phrase na er betta upphaf, we may not be certain, for 
Mébius contends that scribal additions have rendered that phrase 
“sinnlos.””’ The enormous bulk of continuous verse is in fact frag- 
mentary, and comment is made difficult by the certain existence of a 
variety of genres and hence a variety of forms, even though the details 
of the individual forms are not known. This in turn makes it difficult 
to draw inferences from the absence of Alj6ds bidk in any given frag- 
ment. 

But it does seem possible to assume the existence of a drépa form 
which lists, after an introduction, the high points in the life of a man 
who is the object of the encomium of the poem. And the presumption 
is strong that, when enough of a poem is left to give reasonable assur- 
ance that such a narrative body must have existed, the beginning of 
the poem is certainly missing if an introduction containing Alj6d0s 
bidk does not occur. Such an instance is provided by Hallfred’s 
twenty-four stanzas and five helmings of the Oldfsdrépa, erfidrapa of 
which the initial helming in Skjaldedigining is 

Flugpverrir nam fyrri 
fregr aldrigi vegja, 
heldr lét holda skyldir 
hugrekki sér pekkja. 


* Finnur Jonsson, Den oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs Historie, 2 vols. (Kg¢ben- 
havn, 1920-23), I, 409. 


7 Theodor Mébius, H dttatal Snorra Sturlasonar, 2 vols. (Halle, 1879). 
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‘The warrior didn’t give way, rather, he met the situation calmly.’ 
The helmings and stanzas are quoted in the saga texts as embellish- 
ments or authentication to the biography of Olaf Tryggvason and 
they are not, of course, in immediate sequence but interspersed with 
prose narrative. Clearly, the introduction and the Aljéds bidk must 
have existed. Similar presumptions can be made for the Sexstefja of 
pj6d6lfr Arnérsson, to take only one more of many possible examples. 

Other poems, the Haustleng for instance or the Lilja, are by no 
means necessarily composed to the same standards as the drépa above, 
whether the tradition that gave rise to the variation be Christian or 
pagan. Similar uncertainty persists about the Krékumdl, the Dar- 
radarlj6d, or the Arinbjarnarkvida. For some of these at least it is 
probable that the Alj6ds bidk was never a proper element. 

In substance we may say that the Aljéds bidk has a formal struc- 
ture, verb, object and subject/vocative, and this necessarily. The 
basic form is associated with the root 1j60-, and this technical poetic 
meaning persists even in the prose texts. The nature of the Alj6ds bidk 
is not that of a convenient verse filler but specifically that of a phrase 
of formal introduction. In drétikvett this formality is without excep- 
tion. For specific genres of skaldic poetry the presence or absence of 
hlj6ds bidk in a helming is the proper basis for definite presumptions 


about the fragment and the poem, since in the konungsdrdpa, by which 
I mean the narrative drépa of the kind discussed above, the intro- 
duction is an essential part of the poem on the one hand and, on the 
other, the 4lj6ds bidk is specifically restricted to use as a device of 
formal introduction. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE IDENTITIES OF JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


Sherman Paul, University of Illinois 


I 


In 1928 John Jay Chapman published a translation of Philoctetes. Like his 
other translations from the Jliad and The Divine Comedy and of Antigone and 
Medea, its freshness and fidelity won the reluctant approval of scholars; for 
like all of his invasions into literature, whether into Plato, Shakespeare, Bal- 
zac, Goethe, or Emerson, it was issued under the banner of an “‘amateur’’ who 
used every occasion to assault “the camp-followers and sumpter mules of 
learning ....’’ He only claimed that the translation was the pastime of an 
elderly gentleman with time on his hands. 

But Chapman had more than time on his hands. He was not simply 
refurbishing his Greek, not even, as one always suspects, finding another 
way, however polite or remote, of relieving himself in attack. Nor was his 
profound concern for revitalizing the humanities at the bottom of this work. 
He had no literary preoccupations. “Belles Lettres is the devil after all,” 
he had once remarked of Lowell. “It spoils a man.” He might reverse his 
political views, but not his literary ones. He was not a gentleman of letters 
like Lowell, a “literary fop.” Everything he wrote was struck from the rock 
of his life. With him the essay became again what it had been for Emerson 
and Thoreau and would become for Randolph Bourne, the robust and chal- 
lenging expression of man-thinking. Even his lesser work, his traditional 
poems and plays, especially his plays for children, reveal the man for whom 
time had created insupportable burdens. 

By 1928 the aging reformer and “agitator” had earned the right to let 
Philoctetes speak for him. Nearly three decades before he had broken under 
the strain of unsuccessful political reform activity and the sudden death of 
his first wife, Minna Timmins. When he began to write again several years 
later, the fairy tale trappings of his plays for children disguised his self- 
analysis. “To tell thy guilt dissolves it,” one character says; he wrote to 
confess and to assuage himself, to ask forgiveness. The Hermits, for example, 
re-enacts the jealous rage that led to his assault on Percival Lowell and the 
expiatory act of self-mutilation. He now asks pardon and accepts solitude as 
repentance. In King Ithuriel, Christmas in Leipsic, and A Maid’s Forgiveness 
he recalls the loss of his son who drowned in 1903, a “sacrifice’’ which restored 
the disabled father much in the same way as did the loss of another son in 
the war. The Lost Prince treats of ““mother-love” and the restoration of right. 
He is haunted by remorse for the “betrayal” of his first wife in A Maid’s 
Forgiveness—its setting is the kingdom of “Minneberg.”’ The kings in King 
Ithuriel and A Maid’s Forgiveness are old, brainsick, put upon, unkinged; 
one is willing to renounce a crown that isn’t rightly his, the other to be de- 
livered from the need to be a king. Old age, ebb of life, loss, solitude are the 
themes of Christmas in Leipsic; here the aging husband will be a child to his 
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wife, as the invalid Chapman undoubtedly was to Elizabeth Chanler, his 
second wife. 

Obviously, these plays were not meant for children. But the children’s 
play was congenial to Chapman’s imagination. Pitting good against evil, it 
permitted him to express his sense of evil and his conspiratorial mentality. 
His evil characters work by means of Realpolitik, his good characters by 
means of love. His moralism is strong because his view of morality is weak. 
His work is composed of simples, of “two hierarchies of power.” He sees it 
as a child sees it. 

The sense of conspiracy still oppresses Chapman in Philoctetes. He iden- 
tifies himself with Philoctetes because he, too, believed that he had been 
abandoned by others because of his illness; he, too, had a “‘nameless, blasting 
wound” and had become (especially in the 1920’s) “a maniac in hate.” He 
can understand the pain that makes Philoctetes desire to cut off his foot, for 
in his youth he had himself been driven to destroy an offending hand. But 
he feels his kinship most when Philoctetes tells Neoptolemus, who in Chap- 
man’s case might represent the younger generation, 


O infamy of outrage! Not content 

With casting me out, they kill my fame 

By keeping silence: not a word of me 

Lives in the land of Hellas! O my son, 

Hast thou perchance heard tell of Philoctetes. . . . 


Fortunately recognition came. In 1929 Edmund Wilson broke the silence 
with a long review in the literary supplement of The New Republic. He as- 
sessed Chapman’s career in order to show that he had “much to say to the 


younger generation,” that here was a genuine humanist who loved literature 
and wrote poetry, not a schoolmaster like Babbitt or More. He praised Chap- 
man’s early companion volumes, Causes and Consequences and Practical 
Agitation, connecting them to his generation by noting their influence on 
Croly’s The Promise of American Life. Acknowledging Chapman’s crankiness, 
he emphasized the sage and prophet rather than the agitator, and placed 
him in the intellectual tradition of Emerson. The intensity of his spirit, the 
brilliance of his literary gift, the continuity of thought embodied in Chap- 
man’s work—these, he concluded, made him “‘an American Classic.” 

When the Times Literary Supplement devoted its lead article to the 
“American Moralist” in 1930, Chapman felt that at last he was “afloat.” 
More than this, however, was needed to keep alive a reputation that had 
never been secure. Thirty years earlier he had won the praise of Henry 
James, had been acclaimed as the American critic, and he knew that people 
now had the right to ask, ““But where are the works of this man?” His answer 
— “The works of this man perished in the Eruption of Vesuvius.”—was 
true enough. The fires that kindled him had also destroyed him. He had 
created in his fiery engagement with his times the lava of his own oblivion. 
His most substantial claim to fame was in his letters, published posthumously 
in 1937. They showed how brilliant and destructive the fires had been, and 
how much his reputation, in his time and ours, depended on sympathy for 
and fascination with his temperament and predicament. 

Based on Chapman’s letters, Edmund Wilson’s later essay in The Triple 
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Thinkers was the most important critical study of Chapman and is probably 
the source of whatever general enthusiasm for him there has been ever since. 
Now his reputation rests with the graduate students, whose scholarship Chap- 
man would have deplored (“the earthworms of scholarship are destined to go 
on forever fertilizing the soil by going up and down in it”), but who none- 
theless have treated him carefully and well. They have uncovered almost 
all that can be found in the ruins of his Pompeii. His thought has been explored 
and systematized in the theses of David M. Stocking and Melvin H. Bernstein. 
The study of his life, which his friend M. A. DeWolfe Howe did not sufficiently 
make in John Jay Chapman and His Letters, Richard B. Hovey undertook in 
a thesis covering the early years. And now Mr. Hovey has published the first 
book on Chapman, John Jay Chapman: An American Mind (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959). 

Neither this scholarly activity nor Jacques Barzun’s recent The Selected 
Writings of John Jay Chapman (now available in paperback) constitutes a 
revival or does much to further one. Our current interest in the Civil War 
may have prompted Mr. Barzun to reprint the complete William Lloyd 
Garrison, but this is certainly not the book by which Chapman should be 
known; it does not deserve half of the volume at the expense of more repre- 
sentative pieces, especially those on the Greek genius, Dante, art, and religion. 
As for Mr. Hovey’s competent intellectual biography, one recalls Chapman’s 
dictum that little books go farther: one must give us the incisive appreciation, 
the kind of memoir in which Chapman and Edmund Wilson show a kindred 
genius, or one must compete in the game of reputation-making with a multi- 
volume, “definitive” study. Mr. Hovey has done neither. In his summary 
treatment of the historical background and especially of Chapman’s later 
works, one feels that he has compressed the figure who should emerge with 
some of the largeness of his own living quality. Chapman lies dead; there is 
not even a photograph to revive him. Mr. Stocking and Mr. Bernstein had 
more to say about Chapman’s ideas, and Mr. Hovey’s earlier study was 
more interesting because it was richer in detail and letters. Chapman supplies 
whatever life this biography has, for one soon learns in reading about Chap- 
man that nothing tells as much as his own words. 

Chapman’s words are bolts of character. What he said of Emerson can 
be said of him: “Open his works at hazard. You hear a man talking.” His 
voice is still one of the most engaging in American letters. Essayists are out 
of fashion and memorialists are rare; Chapman’s literary achievement is in 
the essay and memoir. This must be acknowledged. But this is not so much 
in question as his stature. 

Ferris Greenslet once told Chapman that the history of his “education 
(4 la Henry Adams) would be a record of the American people during the 
epoch and one of the greatest books ever written... .” Whether Chapman 
refused to make good this suggestion because, as he claimed, the past bored 
him, or because he had mixed feelings about Adams’ Education, or because 
to rethink the past and explicitly note where he had failed would have un- 
settled his precarious serenity, one will never know. The book was never 
written, only the briefest of “recollections.” But critics who glean the passing 
references, such as F. O. Matthiessen’s coupling of Adams and Chapman as 
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“two of our most symptomatic minds,” are often led to make untenable claims. 
For the fame Chapman gains by association, he loses by comparison; and 
none of Chapman’s critics has taken the risk of comparing him. Is he, as one 
gathers from the testimony of Jacques Barzun and from Mr. Hovey’s sub- 
title, an American mind, a critic whose reputation can no longer be deferred 
because we stand in need of his qualities? Does he belong in another order, 
that suggested by Austin Warren when he said that Chapman was “a saint 
writing about saints, himself not the least of them”? Or is he after all, as 
Mr. Bernstein believes, only a minor representative figure? And one wonders 
most just what it is (since it is not his skill as an essayist) that we have over- 
looked, and what arouses the sympathy of his recent champions. 


Il 


Whenever one attempts to measure Chapman’s achievement he should 
remember that his contemporaries included such notables as Thorstein Veb- 
len, Louis Sullivan, Paul Elmer More, Irving Babbitt, George Santayana, 
Owen Wister, Theodore Roosevelt, and Alfred Stieglitz. He belonged to the 
generation that was born about the time of the Civil War, whose entry into 
manhood might be marked by the enactment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
in 1890, and whose energies and intellects were absorbed by a revolution 
in economic, political, and social life. For Chapman, molded by the legacies 
of Jay stewardship and Chapman abolitionism and trained at St. Paul’s, 
Harvard College, and Harvard Law School to carry on the traditions of his 
class, most disturbing was the fact that the changes he witnessed constituted 
a “status-revolution.”” Edmund Wilson speaks of that “difficult” time in a 
memoir of his father, who belonged to Chapman’s generation. The young 
men, he explains, had been educated to serve as their fathers had, and they 
had become casualties because of their “fundamental lack of adjustment to 
the American life of the period.” Wilson tells us that “of his father’s close 
friends at college, but a single one was left by the time he was in his thirties: 
all the rest were dead—some had committed suicide.” And Chapman, ex- 
plaining his brother Henry’s death in 1913, attributes it to the fact that “‘it’s 
a pretty killing age . . . the society of it was at its worst just in our time.” 
Other casualties, like those of Chapman and Wilson’s father, were of a subtler 
neurotic sort, so that just “to have got through with honor that period from 
1880 to 1920!”’ was, Wilson feels, a kind of victory. 

By birthright and nurture Chapman had a special burden to carry into 
the new America—an urgent conscience. In everything else a cosmopolitan 
New Yorker, in his conscience he was a New Englander. He had the “‘excess 
of the individual spirit manifested in the exaltation of conscience” that William 
C. Brownell ascribed to Puritanism. Religious training at St. Paul’s School 
had only exacerbated it, and the boy was shattered. ‘Early holiness in boys,” 
he later remarked, “‘goes with pneumonia.” Nevertheless, this training fixed 
the religious disposition that provided the hidden link of a life broken over 
the problem of how to make conscience a direct agent in human affairs. It 
strengthened the Hebraic, the ethical passion with which Chapman struck 
in word and deed. At the end of his life he could identify himself with Lucian 
because he had “‘a non-Hellenic, ethical passion, which has the heat of religion, 
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yet does not appeal to authority or use the symbols of religion.” Like Lu- 
cian’s, his theme was conduct, his appeal to courage; he employed his talent 
to a similar end, ‘‘to break down every screen of theory that lies between 
the private mind and practical life. . . .” It was easy for Chapman to welcome 
Lucian in his attack on the “‘disease”’ of the Greek mind because earlier he 
had embraced Emerson and Garrison, the “purgers” of what Chapman be- 
lieved to be the chronic American disease of moral cowardice, a disease bred 
alike in the slavery of Emerson’s time and the ‘‘commercialism” of his own. 

Emerson and Garrison were Chapman’s heroes of conscience. During 
much of his life he pitted them against each other as he wavered between 
the efficacy of saying and the efficacy of doing. Courageous men both, they 
needed each other; they were the “head” and the “heart” Chapman hoped 
but failed to unite in himself. Emerson was the seer, an artist of ideas, for 
whom utterance was enough; he wanted to reform society without visible 
means. Garrison, however, knew what Chapman had learned as an agitator, 
that “reform consists in taking a bone from a dog. Philosophy will not do it.” 
Where Emerson, with the “better element” in New England, responded to 
slavery only when Webster defected, Garrison, twenty-five years before, had 
made the “agonized protest” and had brought the heat and passion and action 
needed to stir a cold and conciliatory age. He was not a moralist who read 
lectures; he enacted lessons; and he broke the conspiracy of silence that 
followed the Missouri Compromise. Garrison had the prophet’s emotion in the 
face of innocent suffering; he laid hands on visible, particular evil. Had he 
been a “no-organization” man capable of standing alone, the Chapman who 
wrote his own farewell™io reform movements in William Lloyd Garrison 
would have found him the perfect practical agitator. 

Chapman’s criticism of Emerson was severe not simply because the seer 
lost power by not acting, but because Emerson had become profoundly a 
part of himself. No one ever gave himself over so entirely to Emerson as 
Chapman did. Speaking of his “‘rag-dolls” (Emerson and Goethe), Chapman 
recalls that he found his Emerson “in an old family trunk” and that long 
ago he began “‘to show signs of wear and tear.” He was always grateful 
to Emerson for standing him on his feet; the college boy had been “intoxicated 
with Emerson.” “He let loose something within me which made me in my own 
eyes as good as anyone else... .” On completing “Social Results of Com- 
mercialism” he told Elizabeth Chanler: “It’s all Emerson. I should have had 
neither the ideas reduced so clearly nor the public to understand them if it 
hadn’t been for Emerson. I can’t imagine what I should have been if it 
hadn’t been for Emerson.” Though he later repudiated the “Emerson mad- 
ness”—the fanaticism and self-will Emerson had released—he never repudi- 
ated the individual moral heroism that had made it acceptable. 

No, Emerson failed Chapman where he was most vulnerable—in the 
heart. When he wrote his brilliant essay on Emerson in 1897, Chapman quali- 
fied the praise with reservations he had earned: “Regarded as a sole guide 
to life for a young person of strong conscience and undeveloped affections, 
his works might conceivably be even harmful because of their unexampled 
power of purely intellectual stimulation.”” Not only had Emerson made a 
dogma of the moral law, but he had “lied” about human nature when he 
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preached the self-sufficiency and invincibility of individual spiritual power. 
He had the “‘anaemic incompleteness” of the Puritan; he needed “incalora- 
tion.” He never understood life “in its throb and passion,” and his asceticism 
was simply the old cross on which New England had always crucified the 
natural instincts. After his own devastating experience of conscience in- 
flamed by love and hate, Chapman was ready to learn from Browning that 
“it was right to love, hate, and be angry” and that “we had some inheritance 
in the joys and passions of mankind.” 

But Chapman personally tested Emerson in another way: he animated 
him with the Garrisonian passion. He became a full-blooded “American 
Scholar.” Garrison, he felt, best fulfilled ““Emerson’s ideal picture of the 
influential individual”; he was “self-reliant, self-assertive, self-sufficient.” 
And Chapman began his career as a Garrisonian. When he entered the po- 
litical reform movement in New York City in 1888, he believed that he was 
making good just where Emerson had failed. Chapman’s activity—cart- 
tailing, organizing the Goo-Goos, writing the Political Nursery—turned out 
to be the “excursions into pragmatic romance” that Veblen said typified “the 
contingent of well-to-do irregulars.” He had achieved nothing; the bosses 
remained. But Chapman learned the lesson of compromise, though he put his 
own interpretation on it: “In all the politics I have ever known compromise 
means change of faith. . . .”” He was unwilling to sacrifice conscience to the 
pragmatism of politics, as he believed that Theodore Roosevelt had—and 
for which Roosevelt had called him a traitor. He preferred to work alone and 
to limit the reformer’s activity to the educative function of raising moral 
issues. By this time, the action he had undertaken to restore his psychic 
health had partly broken his spirit; “I feel like Atlas, lifting the entire uni- 
verse.” Family disaster completed the breakdown in 1901. And by the time 
he wrote the Garrison, it was too late to apply the lesson his life had taught 
him, that if the end of agitation is education, then by writing he might have 
truly influenced his generation—might have provided, as William James 
said, ‘‘a gospel for our rising generation.” 

Now Chapman could turn again to Emerson and accord him the lasting 
victory. Acts, Chapman believed, are more expressive than words, but the 
“great artist is the most educative influence upon the globe.” Garrison had 
been luckier than Chapman: when he blew the “brazen trumpet” the walls 
of Jericho fell. But Garrison’s power died with him. “The small, inner, silver 
trumpet of Emerson,” Chapman now realized, “caught and sounded the 
same note, and it continues to sound the note, shaking down the walls of 
inner Jerichoes of men of later and even later generations.” The victory of 
the artist had been one of passivity; he had dissolved his will in God and had 
become a channel for the spirit, the ultimate “influence.” Thus, having ab- 
dicated the self-will of his early Emerson, Chapman accepted the mysticism 
of the Emerson who had always drawn his power and solace from the Over- 
Soul. Outbursts, such as those occasioned by his fears of Germany, of the 
Jew and the Catholic, marred Chapman’s Jater life. But whatever serenity he 
had was the result of a lifetime’s struggle with the will. “At first we desire 
to help vigorously,”’ he explained; ‘‘and we do all in our power to assist man- 
kind. As time goes on, we perceive more and more clearly that the advance- 
ment of the world does not depend on us, but that we, rather, are bound up 
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in it, and can command no foothold of our own. At last we see that our 
very ambitions, desires and hopes in the matter are a part of the Supernal 
Machinery moving through all things, and that our souls can be satisfied 
and our power exerted only in so far as we are taken up into that original 
motion, and merged in that primal power.’’ Chapman not only wished to 
return to the “‘Mansion of Religion” which enclosed the “‘Houses”’ of philan- 
thropy, art, social caste, and grief in which he had lived, he wished to yield 
up to God that American conscience which no one had been strong enough to 
bear. 


III 


None of Chapman’s critics sympathizes with his escape into a personal 
transcendental religion. They prefer the early Chapman of the Emersonian 
will. One gathers from the moral touchstones they cite that they are attracted 
to the Chapman who went alone to Coatesville to do penance for a lynching 
that had occurred there. His strenuousness, his courage and nonconformity, 
his willingness to be the conscience of his age and to serve only the authority 
of the moral sense, attract them. His individualism and moral intransigence 
make him a type we do not like to see become obsolescent; we would like to 
believe that a man of his qualities could still be a power in American life. 
From Emerson’s day to ours, the intellectual has hungered for individual 
influence and has felt guilty because of his ineffectualness in liberating the 
“beneficent energy” and making the “good” turn the wheels of society. 
Nostalgia for the time when the individual could earnestly accept the calling 
of the American Scholar with the duty to bring about ‘the conversion of the 
world”’; perhaps self-pity because of the difficulty of becoming an intellectual 
force in our time—these may account for the respectful attention Chapman 
has received. What the cowboy is to the lowbrow, the hero of conscience 
emboldened by the “nerve of failure’ may be to the highbrow. 

Chapman’s attractiveness, as Edmund Wilson’s special relationship to 
him makes it easier to see, is due not only to the fact that Chapman is a 
fascinating case of what he called “‘the nemesis of temperament,” but to the 
fact that he was patrician. He is an example of the democrat with an aristo- 
cratic sensibility. A cultivated amateur, a critic in the world of affairs rather 
than in the academy, he was more genuinely humane in his concern for the 
classics and the humanities than were the scholars themselves, and he re- 
proved them for opening the universities to the commercial interests of the 
time. His humanism was acceptable because it united an awareness of the 
social values of continuity, standards, and tradition with the need for ro- 
mantic impulse. Unlike Babbitt, he knew that art was the language of the 
emotions, that it ministered to emotional health, and that America needed 
not so much the will to refrain as nourishment at its emotional roots. In his 
youth he had discovered that Europe was his “natural habitat” and that 
America was a “desert,” and yet this man of culture wrote one of the first 
and best indictments of expatriation. Though he enjoyed the social arts 
and was at home in club and countryhouse, he was seriously interested in 
the problem of art and society. The study of how commercialism corrupts 
society and frustrates art in Causes and Consequences and Practical Agitation 
is still worth reading, and places Chapman in the line of critics who, like 
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Wilson and Trilling, devote themselves primarily to matters of cultural health. 

In these books, in Emerson and Other Essays, and the Political Nursery, 
Chapman had much to say to a younger generation as deeply concerned with 
the politics of culture as he was. His attacks on the genteel tradition, on the 
reputations of Stevenson and Kipling, and on the “iron grey commercial 
civilization” which fostered in “half-educated people” a taste for “‘second-rate 
things,” should have become their starting point. His views on art were 
romantic; he stressed its unconscious sources and expressive ends. And the 
polar terms of his cultural analysis—‘“‘selfishness” and ‘“‘unselfishness’”—were 
simply the moral equivalents of “‘acquisitiveness” and “creativity” which 
were later used by Van Wyck Brooks. If only Brooks had found the Emerson 
of his America’s Coming-of-A ge in Chapman instead of in Vernon Lee! If only 
the few years between the generations had not opened such an unbridgeable 
gap! 

But Chapman was already out of things when the younger generation 
came of age. In 1910, in The Treason and Death of Benedict Arnold, a play 
which was Chapman’s most poignant statement of his position in American 
life, Arnold puts on his old American uniform, exhibits the sword-knots 
Washington had given him, and says, “I must go back / To where I lost the 
way.” In 1915, Chapman wrote that “we are becoming the oldest generation.” 
By 1918, he confessed that the new age presented “strange symbols that I 
could not understand.’’ Memories and Milestones, published in 1915, seemed 
to be a valedictory volume; and the critic who never got beyond Shaw and 
Ibsen, and who had said of Whitman, the saint of the younger generation, 
that he had the “soul of the tramp,” was easily put aside with the Babbitts 
and Mores. Followers of John Dewey, the younger generation disliked the 
moral rhetoric of the elders; they were suspicious of a “‘belated abolitionist” 
who, as Wister said of Chapman, was a “soldier of God against Mammon.” 
They did not see the World War religiously, as an occasion for self-sacrifice. 
Believers in a “trans-national America,” they resented the hysteria of an 
Anglo-Saxon crusader, hardened in caste, who occupied himself with the 
affairs of private schools and Harvard College and who fulminated against 
immigration and found support for his prejudices in an alliance with the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

An abolitionist who writes poetry for the Klan! This is but one paradox 
in Chapman’s career. But this and the other paradoxes that one finds in 
Chapman are the detritus of social change. They are common enough in 
“stranded” intellectuals who after a lifetime’s devotion to American culture 
may feel, as Edmund Wilson does now, that “I don’t want any more to be 
bothered with the kind of contemporary conflicts that I used to go out to 
explore. ... When, for example, I look through Life magazine, I feel that 
I do not belong to the country depicted there, that I do not even live in that 
country.” The choruses in Benedict Arnold chant: “For an old [man], only 
death remains. He hath no strength for new things.” And when Arnold dies, 
they chant Chapman’s epitaph: “Surely the past must be allowed to all 
men. ... What good there was in us cannot be lost. God forgets not the 
virtue of those who have failed; and why should men seek to judge them? 
Verily all courage is immortal... .” 
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TexTuaL & Literary Criticism. By Fredson Bowers. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1959. Pp. ix+186. $3.75. 


Many critics and scholars not of the bibliographical persuasion tend to be 
skeptical of the practical value for literary interpretation of what might be 
called the higher bibliography. Moreover, they incline to the belief that eclec- 
tic emendations may correct a faulty text. Irritated by such attitudes and 
fortified with common sense, Professor Bowers—who is not only a master 
of modern bibliography but an able critic and editor—declares that one of the 
prime fallacies prevalent among editors is their attempt to authenticate or 
emend a word “without first reaching a working general hypothesis about 
the nature of the manuscript of which this word was a single part, or counter- 
part, and the physical circumstances by which this manuscript was trans- 
ferred to print” (p. 70). While his remarks here pertain to the textual criti- 
cism of Shakespeare (the subject of the third essay), they possess general 
validity. “The more mechanically produced the evidence,”’ he continues (p. 
gs), “the more scientifically based is the method of bibliographical investiga- 
tion of the transmission process.” His careful and convincing arguments 
make a good deal of the earlier criticism seem archaic, arbitrary, and scho- 
lastic. 

The first essay, “Textual Criticism and the Literary Critic,” should be 
made compulsory reading for every student of literature at our universities 
and every critic who fails to recognize analytical and descriptive bibliography 
as indispensable tools in the establishment of accurate texts. Professor Bowers 
here adduces some “horrid examples” to suggest the pitfalls which the critic 
may not see if he does not take pains bibliographically to prove the text with 
which he is working. The necessity of establishing correct texts is not confined 
to early literature, we discover; even significant contemporary works, as for 
example certain poems by T. S. Eliot, circulate in corrupted form. 

Professor Bowers demonstrates the usefulness of factual, physical evi- 
dence, which, although sometimes subject to more than one interpretation, is 
irrefutable. In “Textual Criticism of Shakespeare,” he describes the effort to 
determine which if any texts were set from Shakespeare’s autographs. If we 
temporarily lose sight of literary values because of the complexity of the tech- 
nical problem, it is nevertheless to a good end. Significant compositional evi- 
dence may be drawn from the quartos and the First Folio; it is then incumbent 
upon the critic to evaluate that evidence. 

Some striking uses of physical evidence are elucidated in ‘Manuscripts 
for ‘Leaves of Grass’ 1860.”’ A meticulous examination of the condition of the 
manuscript and of proof sheets, and the resultant knowledge about how stacks 
of paper were cut and the sheets pasted together, leads to new conclusions 
about the date of origin and the sequence of the poems, and these conclusions 
tell us “‘a great deal about the way Whitman’s mind worked.” The master 
bibliographer nevertheless warns, “for the discipline that places editing as al- 
most a creative art, bibliography is only one of a triad that also includes 
language study but above all literary criticism shaping the judgment within 
certain limits prescribed by bibliography and language”’ (p. 116). In fine, bibli- 
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ography does not relieve an editor from exercising his own critical judgment. 

The authoritative final essay, “Principle and Practice in the Editing of 
Early Dramatic Texts,” is more technical than the other essays, but it has a 
message for every aspiring editor of older masterpieces and particularly of 
texts intended for use in the classroom. Professor Bowers deplores both the 
blind association of old-spelling texts with specialized scholarship and the 
ignorance of editors about the function of older—especially Elizabethan— 
orthography. His doctrine is that a text not only be critically edited but that 
“in its texture of accidentals, as well as in its words, it conform to the closest 
approximation to the author’s own linguistic and orthographic characteris- 
tics that can be recovered” (p. 141). 

The thirty-six pages of notes appended to the four essays (which were 
originally the Saunders Lectures for 1958) contain further examples as well 
as learned and caustic, incisive and humorous commentary. 


P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 


THe SuBTLER LANGUAGE. By Earl R. Wasserman. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1959. Pp. 361. $6. 


To take a well-known poem and demonstrate that for a long time the world 
has only half-read it—to prove that learning, properly applied, can remake a 
a work of art—is of all critical feats the most delightful to the writer himself 
and to his audience. Mr. Wasserman performs such a feat; to Dryden’s 
Charleton Epistle, Denhams’s Cooper’s Hill and Pope’s Windsor Forest he 
adds a new dimension; we read them, as it were, stereoscopically, wondering 
at the perspectives and relations which had been hidden before. Had he 
offered nothing but disjunct studies illustrating this power to direct scholar- 
ship upon a particular poem, we should still owe Mr. Wasserman our respect; 
but in fact he is, in this substantial book, after much bigger game. We are 
asked to see in these studies, and in a contrasting set upon three poems of 
Shelley, proof of a large generalization about the history of poetry. The 
difference between Neo-classic and Romantic poetry commits the author to 
the use of an entirely different method in the second part of his book. On his 
own theory, Romantic poetry is less susceptible to this kind of dimension- 
adding, to illustration from themes and ideas and images drawn from what 
he calls “the public domain”— indeed there is one assumption that lies deep 
in Romantic thinking about poetry of which he perhaps takes insufficient 
account: that of the multiplicity, perhaps the infinity, of possible valid inter- 
pretations of any poem. Naturally the more satisfying interpretations are 
those reached by the first method, applied to Neo-classic poems. 

Serious poetry, Mr. Wasserman argues in a theoretical introduction that 
owes a lot to Cassirer, “has always been an effort to call into valid being a 
particular ordering of reality”; but “until the end of the eighteenth century 
there was sufficient intellectual homogeneity for men to share certain assump- 
tions or universal principles outside the structure of discursive language, that 
tended to order their universe for them,” whereas a modern poem “must 
both formulate its own cosmic syntax and shape the autonomous reality that 
the cosmic syntax permits.”’ It might be said here that the modern poem 
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and its readers owe something to a different set of assumptions, of which 
this, of “autonomy,” is one; but it remains true that the assumptions are 
different, and require different critical procedures. The Neo-classic poems will 
more easily wear interpretations which have the appearance of totality; and 
this explains Mr. Wasserman’s superior success with Dryden, Denham and 
Pope. 

He is concerned, in the first half of his book, to provide contexts for the 
themes and images of the old poems that will strengthen and not enfeeble 
the integrity of the works themselves; and what he achieves may be com- 
pared with Miss Tuve’s success with Milton, or Mr. Williams’ with The 
Dunciad. Nevertheless, there are provided, in the course of these subtle 
chapters, many new insights into particular passages—the connection between 
the chase passage of Cooper’s Hill and the impeachment of Strafford, for in- 
stance, or the patient and clever explanation of the réle of William the Con- 
queror in Windsor Forest, among many more. Rarely does the pursuit of 
political significances (all, of course, related to the presentation in these poems 
of a consistent, interrelated universe) lead Mr. Wasserman to neglect his 
poetical program; all his learning is delicately applied. In the Windsor Forest 
chapter one sometimes felt that farfetchedness, the occupational disease of 
this kind of writing, was creeping in, as in the passage on Trumbull and in 
the Lodona section. I once lived in a house built at the confluence of the 
Loddon and-St. Patrick’s Stream, a mile or so above the Thames at War- 
grave; all too often the nymph leapt playfully out of her bed and cut us off 
from station and shops. One could look out of the window at the brown and 
frothing turbulence of March, and repeat with irony, “The Loddon slow, 
with verdant alders crown’d’’; once a boat became uncontrollable in the 
surge, and my wife and I rescued six people from the unglassy stream. I 
mention this because Mr. Wasserman makes a good deal of Loddon being 
naturally smooth and cosmos-reflecting, so that when Lodona rushes off to 
the chase she is said to be acting against her nature; and when, in line 216, 
Pope says that the pace changes and Loddon’s waters “foaming pour along 
and rush into the Thames,” Mr. Wasserman explains that here “‘she regains 
the imperious energy that characterized her as a nymph.” Is it too unsubtle 
to believe that Pope’s little myth simply reflects the character of the river 
as it is, running slow for a while and then, over its last mile, fast? Nothing 
I say can invalidate Mr. Wasserman’s reading, but it was here that I had 
most keenly a sense of interpretative nimiety. 

His transition to Romantic poetry Mr. Wasserman accomplishes in a 
splendid interchapter called ‘Metaphors for Poetry,” with the Yeatsian im- 
plication that this is all philosophy can now be to a poet. This is mostly about 
Tristram Shandy, with the suggestion that with the break-up of the common 
stock of images and assumptions every man resorts to his own hobbyhorse, 
so that Uncle Toby is a kind of ancestor of Yeats’s System. When Blake 
revived the theme of discordia concors it had quite a different status from 
that which it claimed in Denham and Pope; sharing now that occultist per- 
versity which characterizes the Romantic search for myth. Infinite diversity 
now replaced the discordia concors as a key idea. The analogical universe is 
now only a mental fiction. There is in this chapter a good passage explaining 
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the success, under these conditions, of associationism; and I would put this 
forward as typical of the author’s fresh and original approach to ideas not in 
themselves unfamiliar. However reserved one feels about accepting any 
theory involving rather sudden historical splits and dissociations, it is clear, 
whatever the reasons, that one won’t find in Mont Blanc the patterns and 
analogies that abound in Cooper’s Hill. 

Mr. Wasserman holds, and it is a more orthodox belief than he says, 
that you will only damage modern poetry (that is, poetry since the Romantics) 
by seeking substantial philosophical systems in it; and he rightly argues that 
Shelley has been damaged in this way. Under the pressure of the subtler 
task, Mr. Wasserman’s prose grows less and less comely; it never really 
matches his perceptiveness, but not until the second part of the book do we 
find sentences that have to be reread, held away from the eyes, and read again. 
This still accurate but now groaning instrument shows Mont Blanc to be a 
poem of a new kind: a private imagining, with philosophical materials, of the 
problem of the One and the Many. As Shelley said, the modern poet must 
“create nature and art in the same act,” so there is no appeal to a nature 
always, everywhere, and by all understood. The chapter on The Sensitive 
Plant studies the place of allegory in this kind of poetry, as well as much 
else; like the chapter on Adonais (Adonis+ Adonai) it is shot through with 
original insights into the nature of Shelley’s work, and is a considerable in- 
tellectual structure in its own right. Mr. Wasserman finds all three poems 
to have the great virtue of possessing “‘a self-contained mode of poetic activ- 
ity, inevitable and organic.” The real difficulty is that whereas with the 
earlier poems it can be claimed that this, or something like it, is a normal 
reading, no such claim can be made for the Shelley poems. Nobody with any 
feeling for the subject would now offer simple Platonist, Berkeleyan, God- 
winian keys to Shelley; this excludes the new hermetic interpreters and the 
Marxists, both of whom have something like an external body of belief to 
which the poems can be referred. But if external thought is only “metaphors 
for poetry,” if Romantic poems are in meaning “centripetal,” then a “normal” 
interpretation is not to be hoped for; nor do modern critics provide, or modern 
poets welcome, such interpretations. Mr. Wasserman assumes this, but does 
not always seem alert to the implications for his own practice. 

However, he has chosen to do something big and difficult when he could 
have won warm applause with something neater and smaller. One’s reserva- 
tions are not intended to suggest that Mr. Wasserman is not, on the evidence 
of this book alone, in the front rank of modern scholar-critics. 


FRANK KERMODE 
University of Manchester 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH PoETRY: THE NON-CHAUCERIAN TRADITION. By John 
Speirs. London: Faber and Faber, 1957. Pp. 406. 42s. 


Much of this book appeared in Scrutiny between 1949 and 1952. It comple- 
ments Mr. Speirs’ books on Chaucer the Maker (1951) and The Scots Literary 
Tradition (1940). Together with the Pelican Age of Chaucer these three books 
constitute most of the contribution made by the “Cambridge” critics to 
medieval literary criticism. In this present work there are, between an intro- 
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duction and a conclusion, chapters on “Carols, songs and lyrics,” ‘“Ro- 
mances,” and “‘Alliterative poems,” ““The Mystery Cycle” and “The relation 
between the literature and the painting and sculpture in medieval England.” 

Poems are treated individually with infectious pleasure. No one can read 
this major work of four hundred pages without continual provocation to 
reread and assess. For example, Mr. Speirs suggests that prologue and dream 
in the Parlement of the Thre Ages are connected by the possibility that to slay 
a deer “was the way to secure a vision,” and in his criticism of such tender 
and delicate lyrics as “I sing of a maiden,” Mr. Speirs writes with fresh per- 
ceptiveness. In medieval studies there is no book quite like it. 

The trouble is, however, that Mr. Speirs gives something of an impression 
that he is the first to have given to some of these poems the sort of attention 
appropriate to them as poems. He deplores, for example, what he sees as the 
irrelevant consideration given by earlier critics to Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight in its philological, historical or didactic aspects. But at the same time 
he hoists himself with his own petard, for he may well be said to have con- 
sidered the poem almost exclusively from one point of view, viz. the anthro- 
pological, in that he regards it less as a complex poem than as a “recorded 
myth, the record of the story of a ritual.” He goes so far as to say of the poet 
“Tt seems possible that he had consciously in mind—may have himself wit- 
nessed—the ritual the story of which underlies the poem. This underlying 
ritual and the poet’s belief in its value as myth is what gives the poem its 
life.” 

Because such a contention can have little substance without historical 
evidence, he is bound to consider, despite talk of pedants and of the critical 
irrelevance of scholarship, investigations of how and where pagan rites were 
actually performed. One may well feel unhappy, however, about the anthro- 
pological authorities on which he leans, and note that, in these observations 
on Sir Gawain, which are characteristic of what is perhaps the predominant 
interest of the whole book, he assumes uncritically as true what is, after all, 
but one theory of the nature of myth. Neither his authorities nor his theory 
inspire confidence. 

It is interesting that at about the same time as Mr. Speirs’ book was 
published there also came out a book by Mr. J. A. W. Bennett on Chaucer’s 
Parlement of Foules. Though Mr. Bennett gives no attention to Wynnere and 
Wastoure, he makes use of a wealth of learning about, for example, the repre- 
sentations throughout medieval literature of idyllic settings, assemblies of 
birds, and the abundance of Nature which presents a fundamental challenge 
to Mr. Speirs’ narrow concern with fertility ritual as its key. 

The extent to which Mr. Speirs seems obsessed by mythological meanings 
is further demonstrated in the treatment he gives at length to Sir Gawain. 
Although he asserts with a Leavisian deliberateness that Sir Gawain is a 
complex poem and no mere recital of a myth he devotes no more than two or 
three pages to those other aspects or levels of which it is composed. The 
result is that Mr. Speirs’ reading of Sir Gawain is characterized by wrong 
emphasis and vital omissions. 

About the part played by the “courtly” element Mr. Speirs has little to 
say. He asserts that “The value of ‘courtesy’ . . . is certainly one of the values 
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defined in the poem and brought out in relation to the other values in their 
order” (p. 22:), but I cannot see what that order is. With his assertion that 
Sir Gawair “is clearly not simply a courtly romance” (p. 217), however, no 
one is likely to disagree. But it is equally important to observe that it cer- 
tainly is “courtly” in the sense that it is prominently concerned with the 
exemplary characteristics of good-breeding and the intriguing problems and 
relationships of noble ladies and gentlemen, particularly with respect to love. 
The conduct, for example, of the gentle-folk at the Christmas festival in both 
castles is described, as much as any other feature in the poem, with charac- 
teristic detail and vitality. As Mr. A. M. Markman contends strongly in 
his “The Meaning of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” whatever may be 
the other themes and levels, “the primary purpose of the poem is to show what 
a splendid man Gawain is,” the very best of knights and gentlemen, with 
a human weakness that itself ultimately redounds also to his glory. The poem 
is, in this, a typical “romance.” 

Mr. Speirs agrees that Sir Gawain “is of course a Christian poem’”’ (p. 
220). Certainly the ordinary reader would not doubt that the world of the 
poem is one in which Christian belief and practice are normal. They are, 
like the youthful restlessness of King Arthur and the merrymaking of the 
Christmas season, part of everyday life in Gawain’s world. In particular, 
the outcome of the whole adventure is that Gawain wears a memento of it 
that perpetually stirs him to recollect the weakness of the flesh and reduces 
his pride (ll. 2429 ff.). The conclusion of the poem is eminently and inescap- 
ably moral. 

One concedes, however, that though it is said that Gawain rides ‘“‘on 
Godes halue” and acts according to His will, such Christian motivation re- 
ceives no emphasis: it is not fetched out for what it is, in conflict with some 
other compulsion or by elaborate psychological or theological analysis or 
even by rhetorical underlining. The point about all the Christian references 
is their naturalness, their inclusion, unself-consciously, as part of normal 
life. This is not the sort of religious poem that is anxious to defend God’s 
ways to men or to convert the unfaithful. 

On the other hand there is no logical need to emphasise a distinction 
between an insignificant veneer of Christian reference and the vital body of 
the poem which, Mr. Speirs contends, draws its life from the religion of the 
still pagan “folk.”’ Even supposing that, in fact, anything quite so serious 
and solemn as nature belief and ritual underlies the effectiveness of this poem, 
there is no reason to regard Sir Gawain’s Christian aspect as coterminous 
with references to saints, attendance at worship, and lip-service to God’s 
mercy towards man. If there is in the poem an experience of death and rebirth, 
it may be as Christian an aspect as any. If it is really true that, as Mr. Speirs 
maintains, Gawain’s fears that he has come to the devil’s chapel are succeeded 
by an “experience . . . of a sudden, overwhelming release of life-energies . . . 
suggestions of rushing water and wind powerfully contribute to the exhilara- 
tion of the experience” (Il. 2199-2204; p. 247), there is no reason to regard 
the poem as the less Christian for it. The imagery is not exactly unbiblical! 


* PMLA, txxm (1957), 574-86. 
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But, in fact, Mr. Speirs has deceived himself. The suspicion need never 
arise. There is here no more an experience of an “overwhelming release of 
life-energies” than there would be in any part-jocular description of the 
succulent enthusiasm with which any conventional villain sharpened his tools 
as his victim drew nigh. There is difficulty in translating Gawain’s response 
to the executioner’s piece of life-man-ship, but what can be plainly understood 
leaves no doubt that his response is one of half-ironic apprehensiveness, 
rather like a man going to the dentist and not at all like Dostoevsky going to 
the firing-squad: 


“ _. . Bi Godde,”’ quop Gawayn, “‘pat gere, as I trowe, 
Is ryched at pe reuerence me, renk, to mete bi rote.” _—_ (Il. 2205-7) 


And when Gawain’s neck has been cut on the third stroke and he suddenly 
appreciates that the faery executioner has had his chance and failed and that 
he is no longer bound by his agreement to submit himself to further shots at 
removing his head, it is entirely consistent with the vigorous style of this 
poet that he should have Gawain take immediate and mighty advantage of 
the situation: 


He sprit forth spenne-fote more pen a spere lenpe, . . . 
Neuer syn pat he wat3 burne borne of his moder 
Watsz he neuer in pis worlde wy3e half so blype. (ll. 2316-21) 


There is here no more—and, of course, no less—experience of rebirth than in 
any description by an artist of equal calibre of a sudden and exhilarating 
release of tension, and of ebullient activity following unavoidable frustration. 
Call it rebirth if you will, for there is certainly a sense in which it is true, 
but it is at the risk, in this context, of being inappropriately portentous. 

It is a further deficiency of Speirs’ hypothesis that it fails to take into 
account the tone of the poem. Impressed by the poem’s undoubted vitality 
and intensity and stirred mysteriously as so many of us are these days by the 
aroma of rites and myths and magic, he takes the poem, in a sense, too 
seriously. Real fertility rites cannot possibly have been so tolerable to the 
civilised as, if he is right, they would here appear to have been. It would be 
because he chiefly disbelieved in them, if he believed at all, that the poet 
could write of them with such detachment. After all, there is a level at which 
this is merely a faery story, though one for sophisticated readers. The poet 
himself seems to have been somewhat unhappy about the working and moti- 
vation of the magic and we are allowed to forget about it entirely in all that 
goes on in Bercilak’s castle, but certainly we are told that it is Morgne La 
Faye (ll. 2445 ff.) whose skill in secret lore and in the arts of Merlin has sent 
the Green Knight to Arthur’s court to upset Guenevere by speaking like a 
phantom with his head in his hand. Arthur’s court deplore Gawain’s going 
and believe it would have been better had he stayed than “Hadet wyth an 
aluisch mon” (1. 681), whilst it is significant that the tone of Gawain’s com- 
ment on his predicament as a human opposed by magic and faery has in it 
nothing of the stature of tragedy but a ruefulness that makes us smile: 


“+ paz my hede falle on pe stones 
I con not hit restore.” (ll. 2282-83) 
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This is in key with the rest of the poem in which the general action does not 
seize us like that of Troilus and Criseide ar King Lear and convince us un- 
questioningly of its reality. We stand back, fully aware that this is fiction 
not fact and enjoy it appropriately. For all the poem’s major excellences and 
though the main plot, appreciated for what it really is, is in itself very enjoy- 
able, Sir Gawain cannot, because of the ultimate insubstantiality of its action, 
be classed with the greatest works of literary art. There are about it ample 
and refined qualities;which profoundly enhance life and affirm it, but to 
exalt the main action to account for this by giving it a significance it can 
scarcely bear is to distort the poem, to destroy its true flavour, and, in an 
enthusiastic flurry of commending medieval literature to modern readers, to 
give what is nevertheless a very good poem a status beyond its means. 

The absence of critical rigour which characterises Mr. Speirs’ book as 
a whole is again to be demonstrated from what Mr. Speirs has to say about 
Sir Gawain. It is only because of the flimsiest of resemblances that he boldly 
declares the wood about Bercilak’s castle to be “The Sacred Wood” and 
Bercilak’s castle “a version of the Grail Castle.” He probably misinterprets 
the expression “pared out of papure” (1. 802), as applied to Bercilak’s castle. 
The same words are used in line 1408 of Purity of an elaborate paper decora- 
tion over dishes of food.? The implication in Sir Gawain would seem to be 
not that Bercilak’s castle is “fragile, as if it might vanish again in an instant 
by magic’”—which would be inappropriate since Gawain shows elsewhere no 
suspicion of the castle’s association with magic, and might, anyway, not have 
entered Bercilak’s den had he suspected its abnormality—but that it is more 
like the picturesque ideal of a castle than any you could actually make in 
stone, with more towers, and pinnacles, more finials and chimneys than you 
would ever see in real life—except, perhaps, in the later, great, ornamental 
chateaux of the Loire. 

That fire is struck from the flints by the hooves of the Green Knight’s 
horse as he leaves and that he goes with a “runisch rout” (Il. 457-59) suggest 
to Mr. Speirs that one of his aspects is that of a thunder-and-lightning god. 
But precisely the same fire (1. 671), though without the “rout,” is struck 
up by Gawain’s horse in the same sort of situation as he leaves to find the 
green chapel. The truth is that the departure of both men is accompanied 
by this fiery display not so much because they are related at one remove 
or another to the gods as because they are represented as superbly vigorous. 
There is an exaggeration about both of them, a plenitude of the appropriate 
qualities, that is not only characteristic of the poem but also of much other 
medieval poetry. It is in the same category as Chaucer’s description of his 
characters as the best of their kind, or the most generous, or as incomparable 
at this or that. It confesses and communicates a relish for living and an 
acceptance of life in all its aspects. That is why the Gawain poet exclaims of 
the sharpening of the Green Knight’s axe, 


? Not table “subtleties” of sugar and wax: cf. rather the “dissh-metes . . . castelled 
with papir” of Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale (ed. Robinson [1957], p. 241) as argued con- 
vincingly by R. W. Ackerman in “ ‘Pared out of paper.’ Gawain 802 and Purity 1408,” 
JEGP, tv1 (1957), 410-17. 
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Quat! hit clatered in pe clyff as hit cleue schulde, .. . 
What! hit wharred and whette, as water ata mulne (Il. 2201-03) 


and not because of any esoteric significance consciously or unconsciously felt 
at this point in the plot. That is why an episode such as the departure of the 
guests from the castle after the main Christmas festivities, so irrelevant to 
what is argued to be the main vegetation-cult theme and so generally insig- 
nificant, is done in the same robust and abundant manner (Il. 1126-32). No 
opportunity is missed by this richly appreciative poet. And indeed it may be 
said briefly about the other poems considered by Mr. Speirs as about the 
treatment he gives to Sir Gawain that, to explain their power, it is not so 
much an esoteric anthropological theory that is required, as one of artistic 
genius and of literary traditions at this time. 
R. T. Davies 
University of Liverpool 


THe GOLDEN Mirror: STUDIES IN CHAUCER’S DESCRIPTIVE TECHNIQUE AND 
LITERARY BACKGROUND. By Claes Schaar. (Skrifter Utgivna av Kungl. 
Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundt i Lund, Liv.) Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1955. Pp. viiit+-526. Sv. kr. 50. 

This is a comparative study of Chaucer’s descriptive technique and that of 

his predecessors and contemporaries. Its purpose is to discover, if possible, 

the points of difference and agreement. ‘‘Chaucer’s attitude toward tradition 
is our main subject,” says Schaar. The topic is challenging, but it is handled, 
unfortunately, in a plodding, pedestrian fashion. The study combines the 
approaches of the source-hunter and the student of medieval literary tradi- 
tion. As a consequence, Schaar analyzes not only specific sources and ana- 
logues for Chaucer’s poetry but also his literary background: the popular 
classical writings, the French romances, visions, and love poems, the fabliaux, 

Dante, Boccaccio (including the Decameron), some Middle English poetry, 

and other works where pertinent. The reading for the study has been enor- 

mous; the reporting on the reading is often overdetailed and tiresome. 

Chaucer’s descriptive poetry is divided into three types: description of 
emotions, portraits, and landscape description. Within each type Schaar dis- 
tinguishes a variety of techniques, three for emotions, nine for portraits, four 
for landscapes. He devises his own terminology for these techniques; some of 
it is self-explanatory—e.g., “description of habits,” and some of it is not— 
e.g., “drastic description” (distortion, usually involving the ugly). The 
terminology is somewhat cumbersome, and at times he seems to be indulging 
in a meaningless literary labeling. 

A separate section of the book is devoted to each of the three types of 
description. In each section every relevant poem of Chaucer’s is examined 
in chronological order, and all the instances of the kind of description under 
examination are summarized, labeled according to the technique employed, 
and compared with the source or analogue if such exists. The source or ana- 
logue is also labeled and is frequently quoted as well. Then there is a summary 
of the ways in which Chaucer agrees with his sources and of the ways in 
which he differs from them. 

In addition, for each type of description Schaar attempts to determine 
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whether particular features of style (sentence types, certain rhetorical de- 
vices, and vocabulary) are associated with particular descriptive techniques. 
Finally, he examines the background literature that may have influenced 
Chaucer (i.e., works other than specific sources or analogues) for the descrip- 
tive techniques employed there and compares these techniques with those 
used by Chaucer. 

Schaar’s findings vary in their value. Some seem merely to document 
the obvious. For example, he observes that Chaucer’s descriptions of the 
emotions show some independence of both immediate sources and general 
background literature at all stages, with the independence more marked in 
the later works. He finds also that, “‘on the whole, in the different categories of 
description, Chaucer’s originality asserts itself best in the portraits.” These 
observations will send no one scurrying to revise his old lecture notes. More 
surprising is his conclusion that in Chaucer’s landscape description there is 
no clear development toward greater concreteness and vividness in descrip- 
tion: these characteristics are found in the earlier and middle works rather 
than in the later. He finds Chaucer more traditional than Boccaccio in the 
Decameron, where Boccaccio, he insists, is more ““modern” and impressionistic, 
especially in his portraits and his landscape description. Schaar’s examination 
of a possible influence on Chaucer from Middle English poetry is original and 
promising, though he does not pursue this line of investigation at great length. 
In Middle English poetry, particularly the lyrics, he finds what he calls 
“pastoral rhetoric,” using images from the countryside; he opposes this to 
“the fixed rhetoric of the courtly type.” Pastoral rhetoric, he believes, is 
present in the Miller’s, the Reeve’s, and the Cook’s tales. He also believes 
there are similarities between the General Prologue and other Middle English 
poems in the use of objective description. His incidental observations are 
sometimes suggestive: that the portrait of Troilus is more traditional than 
that of Criseyde; that the techniques used in the portraits or the General 
Prologue seem to be a method of distinguishing between the aristocratic and 
traditionally dignified characters on the one hand and the less noble characters 
on the other. But it is isolated comments here and there rather than the study 
as a whole which provide the stimulation and illumination one expects from 
a scholarly book. 

There are a number of minor criticisms. Though Schaar’s reading has 
been herculean, his examination of certain Middle English materials is curi- 
ously skimpy. Gower he cites only from the passages reprinted in the Bryan- 
Dempster Sources and Analogues. He uses only the A-text of Piers Plowman 
and ignores B and C. Such works as Patience, The Parliament of the Three 
Ages, and Winner and Waster are not mentioned. In the final chapter he dis- 
cusses the possible survival in the late Middle Ages of the three styles in 
classical rhetoric (high, middle, and low), but the question does not seem par- 
ticularly relevant to his central problem and his conclusions require much 
more extended treatment to be convincing. Though he italicizes titles of works 
in French, Italian, and Latin, he does not italicize titles of works in Middle 
English; this is a constant source of confusion. There are some misprints and 
errors: Lumiansky’s name is misspelled; the date of Speirs’ Chaucer the 
Maker is 1951, not 1940; the author of On Rereading Chaucer is of course 
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Patch, not Tatlock. Finally, Professor Schaar’s English style is often un- 
idiomatic and generally flat and fuzzy. 

The book suffers, moreover, from two major weaknesses. It is, for one 
thing, not an easily usable volume. Its greatest value will be as a work of 
reference, to check on the sources and techniques of a particular passage in 
a particular poem. Such a book demands an index, but this has none. It is 
also difficult to use because of its bulk. This is the consequence in part of an 
excessively detailed quoting of sources. It is also the consequence of a repe- 
titious manner. After each section of a chapter Schaar summarizes, at the 
end of a chapter he summarizes again, and finally he provides a concluding 
chapter in which he summarizes once more. The reader interested in his 
general findings will save time by reading the final chapter first. 

A second weakness is methodological. It is inevitable, though irritating, 
that particular passages from a poem will be discussed in the chapter on de- 
scription of emotions, other passages from the same poem in the chapter on 
portraits, and still others in the chapter on landscape description. In the 
course of this fragmentizing process the poem itself disappears. But it would 
not disappear so completely if Schaar did not ignore the aesthetic unity or 
intention of the whole poem in discussing particular passages. This severely 
limits the value of the study. Again and again his investigation of a passage 
is rendered pointless by his failure to consider its function in the poem as a 
whole. It does not mean much to say that a passage is ‘‘objective description” 
if this fact is not related to any aesthetic scheme. In his examination Schaar 
rarely raises the question of what aesthetic purpose is served by Chaucer’s 
use of his sources. It is precisely this question, however, which is most im- 
portant in source studies today. 

ROBERT WorTH FRANK, JR. 
Pennsylvania State University 


HisToRICAL PorEMs OF THE XIVtTH AND XVTH CENTURIES. Edited by Rossell 
Hope Robbins. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xlvii 
+440. $7.50. 


Professor Robbins has provided a welcome addition to previous collections 
of medieval lyrics. This series of volumes, including Carleton Brown’s English 
Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, and 
Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century and Robbins’ own Secular Lyrics of 
the XIVth and X Vth Centuries, provides the scholar with a widely diversified 
selection of texts. 

This new anthology includes adequate apparatus for a close study of the 
texts. Robbins’ introduction states exactly the manuscript sources, the types 
of poems included, and the veasons for the exclusion of other poems. Variants 
and editorial changes in the texts themselves are carefully recorded. The foot- 
notes contain in detail the historical background of the poems, but one misses 
in the glossary the etymological commentary which was so helpful in earlier 
volumes in the series. Robbins, also, has continued the conservative editorial 
policies found in his previous volume in basing his texts directly on the 
manuscripts, in using exact transliterations, and in avoiding too great em- 
phasis on possible scribal error. The scholar may, therefore, be assured that 
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the texts of the poems are accurate and faithful reproductions of the originals. 

The excellencies and inadequacies of the content of the volume are 
clearly evident. The breadth of the collection permits a survey of the major 
types of medieval historical poems and their subject matter. Such a wide 
selection, of course, results in the choosing of only a few poems to represent 
each type. The editor includes four of Lydgate’s poems to represent his forty 
or fifty political productions. Neither Minot’s poems nor those in Digby MS 
102 appear in their entirety. The editor has also arbitrarily decided to exclude 
all poems of over 150 lines, thereby omitting among others three important 
poems of the early alliterative revival—Richard the Redeles, Jack Upland’s 
Complaint, and Wynnere and Wastoure. Admittedly limits must be placed 
upon an anthology, but large scale deletions, such as those mentioned, reduce 
the usefulness of the volume. 

The highly diversified content also creates problems in arrangement. 
Except for the poems in three manuscripts, Robbins has chosen to place the 
poems under subject headings. This type of arrangement creates great diffi- 
culties in studying the whole group chronologically and in examining the 
poems of a particular manuscript. The arrangement does, however, encourage 
the reader to develop a feeling for public opinion concerning particular aspects 
of national life. 

Other than in his choice of arrangement, Robbins ventures little into the 
realm of literary evaluation. He does, however, make an interesting compari- 
son between the poems and the chronicles. Through the choice of examples, 
the editor has illustrated the startling resemblance between these two treat- 
ments of an event. When, on the other hand, Robbins attempts to enter the 
realms of source and of history of the lyric, he follows the questionable road 
of his predecessors in ignoring the native tradition to be found in the lyrics. 

In his introductory discussion (p. xxvii) this omission is readily apparent. 
Having stated that Minot revised his poetry by adding rubrics to achieve 
continuity, Robbins considers these rubrics proof that Minot was a pro- 
fessional gleeman. He continues by saying that Minot, already proved a 
minstrel, was a bearer of the minstrel tradition in the early fourteenth century. 
Robbins has one reservation, however: “the absence of any large body of 
earlier thirteenth-century ballads, in which the conventions could have been 
worked out, is puzzling.” On the basis of the use of stock alliterative phrases, 
he attributes other poems to professional minstrels. 

Having worked so closely with medieval lyrics, the editor should not be 
puzzled by the continued existence of these phrases. The extant lyrics of the 
thirteenth century contain, by actual count, 276 alliterative phrases. Of these 
phrases, 179 (or 65 per cent) appear in at least one other work written from 
Beowulf to 1500, and 42 (or 15 per cent) are found in at least six bodies of 
literature other than that of thirteenth-century lyrics. This alliterative tradi- 
tion also exists in early fourteenth-century lyrics. Of the 365 alliterative 
phrases in Harley 2253, 165 (or 45 per cent) appear in other bodies of litera- 
ture. Despite accepted opinion, one cannot attribute any poet’s use of al- 
literative phrases to a minstrel background. The poet’s use of this technique 
is merely proof of his being in the English poetic tradition. 

Despite its limitations and adherence to traditional theory, the volume 
does supply a much needed addition to the collection of accurate texts which 
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Robbins and Brown have given to scholars. Robbins’ new collection now 
permits the scholar to consider most of the major types of English poetry 
from 1300 to 1500. 
MERLE FIFIELD 
University of Illinois 


THE Mrrrour OF MIRTH AND PLEASANT CoNcEITs. By Bonaventure des 
Périers. Edited by James Woodrow Hassell, Jr. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. ix+-211. $5. 


This little collection of translated tales makes pleasant reading, and Mr. 
Hassell’s suggestion that the translator of The Mirrour (“T.D.’”’) may be 
Thomas Deloney is a valuable contribution. The book is reproduced in offset 
facsimile from the only known copy of the first edition (1583), together with 
the title page from the only known copy of the second edition (1592). The 
Introduction and Notes draw extensively on Mr. Hassell’s earlier Sources and 
Analogues of the Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux Devis (1957) and an article on 
The Mirrour in Studies in Philology (1955). 

A few bibliographical matters need comment. In the bibliographical 
description of the 1583 and 1592 editions Mr. Hassell has chosen, for some 
strange reason, to ignore standard form and turn to the confusing idiosyn- 
crasies of the Library of Congress format. Unfortunately, two errors have 
been made in handling this format. No distinction is made between arabic 
“1” and lower case “‘l”’; and the collation does not use superior figures to in- 
dicate the number of leaves to a gathering. Mr. Hassell also fails to record all 
but one (p. 143) of the irregularities in the catchwords on Br’, B3', D1‘, F1" 
Li", M3’, and Nr’. The pattern here suggests that there is an interesting 
compositorial problem in connection with the composition of the inner forme 
of these gatherings. It may further be observed that a great part of the mis- 
foliation in the volume turns on the numeral “6” or rather the lack of it. 

Mr. Hassell’s list of variant readings between the 1583 and 1592 editions 
is extremely accurate, but his method of recording all spelling and punctuation 
variants as well as substantive and semisubstantive variants makes the listing 
topheavy with essentially dead wood. Of the first sixty variants listed, only 
thirteen can be considered substantive or semisubstantive. The lack of lem- 
mata in the listing of variants also makes it impossible for a student to know 
whether a reading is a substantive variant or merely a spelling variant, with- 
out first checking back to the actual text itself, a process, which, since there 
are no line numbers on the pages of the facsimile, places a quite unnecessary 
burden on the reader. 

These small objections aside, Mr. Hassell deserves our sincere thanks 
for making an otherwise virtually unprocurable Elizabethan text readily 
available to students of the period. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ArTIsT. By W. Moelwyn Merchant. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xxx+ 254. $16.80. 


Mr. W. Moelwyn Merchant is a genial enthusiast for the pictorial implications 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and in this handsomely manufactured book from the 
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Oxford University Press he essays a sort of triple history—that of English 
stage decoration, book illustration, and easel painting as derived from 
Shakespearean inspiration. Through nine chapters he traces this history (or 
these histories) from Elizabethan times to “Some Contemporaries.” Through 
six further chapters he analyzes problems of historical influence or artistic 
principle in the scenographizing of six of Shakespeare’s plays. In his Conclu- 
sion he calls upon first-rate artists of our own day to emulate the artists of 
the past (the second-rate artists of the past, it would appear from the bulk 
of the record) in decorating Shakespeare on the stage. 

Mr. Merchant is one of those who finds it “very difficult to do justice 
to William Poel,” and though he generously quotes and cites, from Lamb to 
Gielgud, from Tieck to Bernard Miles, opinions in favor of a “return to the 
Globe,” he deplores any such return as negativism, antiquarianism, an ab- 
rogation of “the continuity of theatre history,” a “denial of the enduring 
validity of Shakespeare’s craft,” a false declaration that “Shakespeare is tied 
to the physical conditions of his own theatre.” In spite of his own vivid 
description of the appearance and functioning of the Elizabethan stage (based 
on the luxuriant baroque emblemism seen in the reconstructions of Walter 
Hodges), the literal fact of the Elizabethan stage is for Mr. Merchant irre- 
coverable “history,” of no more service to the practicing theatre of today 


than would be, say, that other and wholly monstrous antiquarianism of our 
Victorian grandfathers in pursuit of “historical accuracy.” He does suggest 
that we can learn from the Elizabethan stage certain principles of simplicity 
and unity in stage-decoration; and, following the direction of Gordon Craig, 
that we can create an emblemism of our own which is responsible to the 
Shakespearean text and to the visual arts of modern times. In order to serve 


the stage, of course, the painter-designer may have to forsake some of his 
preoccupation with abstractionism, lest the results appear merely arty, 
or (quoting Stella Mary Pearce, p. 151) fall into “what the English critic and 
producer fears—a distracting element which draws the audience away from 
the author’s business.” 

I waited with great curiosity through the later chapters for Mr. Mer- 
chant’s discussion of the most astonishing English production of recent years, 
Isamo Noguchi’s King Lear—a remarkable example of a first-rate modern 
artist contributing to the staging of Shakespeare, with results (whether one 
likes them or not) inescapably relevant to the argument of this book. But 
apparently Noguchi was too far “out” for Mr. Merchant, as he has been for 
all right-minded Englishmen, and Mr. Merchant is too kindly a writer to 
mention what he cannot praise. Perhaps we can detect him discreetly burying 
Noguchi in the right-minded final sentence of his next-to-last chapter: ““We 
cannot afford merely decorative decisions, a ‘black and white’ Twelfth Night 
or a ‘platinum’ Lear, or any other impertinently chic method of concealing 
intellectual poverty.” The imputation of intellectual poverty would be grossly 
unfair to Noguchi, but I cannot otherwise account for the total omission of 
his name from the book. 

The fact is that in spite of the earnestness and eloquence of Mr. Mer- 
chant’s plea, I cannot quite down a niggling suspicion that in our age as in 
any age it is the second-rate, the submissive, the derivative artist who serves 
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the needs of staged Shakespeare the best. He is the more likely to provide 
colors and forms to sustain dramatic actions efficiently and unobtrusively, 
without flaunting his own genius or ego, or imposing “a distracting ele- 
ment which draws the audience away from the author’s business.” For the 
sake of argument, indeed, one might date the decline of the English drama 
from Sir William D’Avenant’s introduction of the “Art of Prospective in 
Scenes.” “But that which makes our Stage the better, makes our plays the 
worse,”’ as Richard Flecknoe said. One might elevate William Poel to saint- 
hood, and call for the banishment of meddling daubers from our Shake- 
spearean theatre altogether. Fortunately, though, in our eclectic day nobody 
needs to lose or win the argument on either side. At least occasionally, ‘“de- 
signed” productions of Shakespeare, as for instance the Old Vic’s Twelfth 
Night of last season, can provide us images wonderfully beautiful and “right,” 
while at the same time the movement to “return to the Globe” gathers an 
impetus undreamed of by the pioneering Poel. 

The easy conversationalism of Mr. Merchant’s writing suggests endless 
topics for discussion, but these are for the pleasure of talk rather than the 
stricter uses of a review. It is impossible here even to offer a full description 
of Mr. Merchant’s intentions and preferences, or to assess his accomplish- 
ments as a historian. The sad truth is that his book is shot with error—errors 
of fact and interpretation of fact so distressingly numerous as to unhinge one’s 
attention from his meaning. The space of this notice must be devoted to the 
ungrateful task of checking such of these errors as appear to me (I am unable, 
even with the aid of knowledgeable friends, to follow Mr. Merchant in more 
than a fraction of his wide-ranging explorations), and of warning other readers 
to proceed warily. 

Certainly Mr. Merchant has been badly served by his editors and proof- 
readers, else we should not be fussed with mistakes of pagination, indexing, 
misplaced plate references, misdating of events, and such spellings as Cateby, 
clich’s, symetrically, As you Like It, Vicellio (for Vecellio), P.M.L.A.A., “Say 
Henry K. of England, came into the Court.” A newspaper notice of 1822 is 
dated 1922. Richard Southern’s book The Open Stage is referred to as The 
Platform Stage. And so forth. 

And the ordering of the pictures. Well over two hundred pictures are 
given us, many of them not otherwise easily accessible. For these we are 
grateful. But ordinary editorial precaution could have avoided such con- 
fusions as the following. The Tonson-Rowe editions of Shakespeare of 1709 
and 1714 present two quite different views of Lear going mad “near a 
hovel,” both of which are reproduced here, compared, and discussed. In Plate 
106 the 1709 engraving is labelled 1714. In Plate 71a the 1714 engraving is 
labelled 1709. The discussions of these, on pages 51 and 52, can be made 
sense of, if one is very patient and corrects the references as he studies the 
reversed plates and scrambled text. On page 127 we are promised the opening 
scene (the “Platform scene”’) of Hamlet as it was staged at Stratford in 1879: 
Plate 49a, to which we are referred, is a Graveyard scene. On page 89 we are 
told that Robert Ker Porter’s “Katherine and Petruchio” is a “lively little 
scene”’: turning to Plate 38a, as directed, we find a lively little scene indeed— 
Hotspur on horseback. 
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On page 109 we are told of Charles Kean’s staging of the Storm in King 
Lear: “Grieve’s drawing, reproduced in Chapter 12 (Pl. 71c), shows the mono- 
lithic structures proper to Kean’s decision to adopt ‘the Anglo-Saxon era of 
the eighth century,’ though he goes somewhat farther back in time for the 
structure resembling Maiden Castle in the background.” (The wording of the 
final clause provokes an incidental quibble: it is idle to specify that Grieve 
went “somewhat farther back in time” to bring a prehistoric earth-work into 
his picture, for whenever these structures were developed, they still existed 
in the eighth century even as they exist today.) We turn to Plate 71c¢. It 
is a landscape showing a flat plain with scraggly, leafless trees and low- 
lying rocks in the foreground, and, overhead, storm clouds streaming with 
rain and spitting lightning. Nothing in the picture could evoke the word 
“monolithic,” and the one rise of ground on the horizon line is too vague to 
suggest Maiden Castle or anything namable. One must examine Kean’s 
prompt-book of King Lear at the Folger Shakespeare Library or the scene 
designs at the Victoria and Albert Museum to discover what has gone wrong: 
Mr. Merchant has described the design for III.4 of Kean’s production and 
printed the design for III.2. The Kean-Grieve setting for “the heath near a 
hovel” (III.4) shows part of the inner ring (stage left) and some of the outer 
stones (stage right) of Stonehenge—hence “monolithic.” In the middle dis- 
tance is a small circular earth-work. It doesn’t look like Maiden Castle, and 
couldn’t possibly have been intended as such by Kean’s artist, since Maiden 
Castle is some forty or fifty miles distant from Stonehenge. It probably repre- 
sents one of the small disc barrows in the Stonehenge neighborhood. The 
reader should be wary of the suggestion which hovers over Mr. Merchant’s 
sentence that Kean’s production of Lear was pervaded by “‘monolithic struc- 
tures.” They appear in this one scene and in no other. They constitute a 
chance choice (“‘Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain” gave a cue irresist- 
ible to the magpie mind of the illustrator). They do not constitute a unifying 
artistic principle for the décor of the whole play. 

The history of the English theatre in the nineteenth century is a Sargasso 
Sea where any mariner is in danger of swamping, and it is here most con- 
spicuously that Mr. Merchant is in need of better piloting. On page 58 he 
mentions Macready’s production of Romeo and Juliet ‘“‘as late as 1843.” | 
Macready staged Romeo and Juliet twice in the spring of 1838, during his 
first season of management at Covent Garden, and never thereafter. On 
pages 91-92 Mr. Merchant quotes from Boaden’s Life of John Philip Kemble 
a seven-item list of the sets executed for Kemble by William Capon, ending 
with “The Tower of London, restored to its earlier state, for the play of Henry 
III.” The play was, of course, Richard III. In the whole list there are eleven 
other errors of transcription. A further sentence on page 92 reads in part, 
“The play-bill for 28 February 1814 (Edmund Kean’s Richard the Third), 
announces the scenery: State Chamber for King Henry III... .” The date, 
if it is to be meaningful, should be “‘12 February,” which was Kean’s London 
debut as Richard. “Henry III” should again, I suppose, read “Richard III,” 
but I do not have access to the playbill to ascertain the correct wording. 

On page 98 we are told that “Clarkson Stanfield produced a diorama for 
Macready’s Henry the Fifth,” and Plate 41a purports to be a picture of this 
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“diorama.” The fact is that Stanfield produced five dioramas for Henry V— 
one for each Chorus that introduces an act; and the picture in Plate 41¢ has 
nothing to do with any of them. According to the evidence of the playbills it 
appears that Stanfield illustrated the Choruses only, and that ‘The Scenery 
of the Play” was created by Charles Marshall (the regular scene-painter for 
the theatre) and his assistants. The original of the picture here given—a note- 
book-sized oil painting at the Victoria and Albert Museum—is indeed 
attributed to Stanfield, but by late and perhaps questionable authority: it 
may be by Stanfield or it may be by Marshall. Whoever painted it, it is clearly 
a design for a battle scene (a drop, or a pair of flats in the front grooves, 
very likely). The rolling clouds, the distant fortified city, the dilapidated 
windmill at stage left, the smashed supply wagon and dead bodies in the - 
center foregound were commonplaces of “front flats” for Shakespearean bat- 
tlefields of the time. At least we may be certain that the picture is irrelevant 
to any of the five dioramas which Stanfield is known to have painted. We are 
told here, too, that Henry V was the last of Macready’s eight productions at 
Covent Garden, and a footnote on page 98 reads as follows: 


George Scharf, Recollections of the Scenic Effects of Covent Garden Theatre, 1838-9, 
1839, gives a full account, with drawings, of Macready’s eight Shakespearian produc- 
tions during three seasons: Katherine and Petruchio, Hamlet, and Othello in Oct. 1837, 
Macbeth, Nov. 1837, Lear, Jan. 1838, Coriolanus, Mar. 1838, Tempest, Oct. 1838, and 
Henry the Fifth, June 1839. This is an invaluable source-book of scene-painting in the 
first half of the century. 


Scharf gives no “account” whatever of these productions, but only drawings. 
He gives no drawings of Katherine and Petruchio. Macready’s management 
(and Scharf’s book) covered two seasons, not three, during which Macready 
staged fourteen of Shakespeare’s plays, not eight. 

Samuel Phelps produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre all but six of Shake- 
speare’s plays, not all but four (p. 100). Charles Kean’s management of the 
Princess’s Theatre should be dated from 1850 rather than 1852, and he staged 
there seventeen of Shakespeare’s plays rather than twelve. It is implied on 
page 100 that because Kean worked at the Haymarket with Benjamin Web- 
ster he was involved in and might have been influenced by Webster’s 1844 
production of The Taming of the Shrew—‘played to plain curtains and un- 
cut .. . aremarkable anticipation of Poel.” The suggestion has no foundation 
in fact: Kean had concluded his three-year contract with Webster in July 
of the preceding year and he was either working for Alfred Bunn at Drury 
Lane or was in the provinces at the time of Webster’s gesture towards “Eliza- 
bethan staging.” Kean did not open his second (1851-52) season with King 
John (p. tor) but with The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

I do not understand why, on page 109, in the midst of his detailed and 
serious consideration of Charles Kean’s productions, he dismisses The Tempest 
as “comparatively uninteresting.” J. W. Cole, in his biography of Kean, tells 
us that it ran for eighty-seven nights, and spends some seven pages describing 
the ‘‘inviolate” text, the rendering of the music by an invisible choir, the storm 
at sea and the foundering of the ship, the dispersal of the storm, the slow 
sunrise on the magic island, the skyey flittings of Ariel, the transformation 
scene of the third act, the masque of the fourth, the departure of the royal 
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vessel at the ending—and all the “powers of modern stage mechanism... 
almost as marvellous as the gift ascribed to the magic wand and book of 
Prospero.” The scenic designs copied into the official prompt-book, which is 
preserved at the Folger Library, are certainly spectacular, and the stage 
manager’s manuscript rehearsal notes (a remarkable study of patience in the 
midst of chaos) give many an insight into the precise operations of “modern 
stage mechanism.” For once Shakespeare must have been better than a 
circus—or a Christmas pantomime—and surely in a book concerned with 
scenery this production of The Tempest, if only for its extravagance, deserves 
better attention than the label of “uninteresting.” 

On page 110 Mr. Merchant quotes with apparent acquiescence Cole’s 
opinion that Kean and his artists “worked a total revolution in the dramatic 
system.” This is merely a rhetorical flourish on Cole’s part—pardonable, 
perhaps, to one in Cole’s position, for as Kean’s publicist, manager, and close 
friend he was readying his “‘life’’ of Kean to be published coincidentally with 
Kean’s retirement from theatre management. Like any other form of adver- 
tising, Cole’s more glowing generalizations are not to be swallowed without 
thorough salting. The more we know of London stagecraft in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, including Planché’s work for Charles Kemble in 
the 1820’s, Macready’s productions at Covent Garden and Drury Lane in 
the 1830’s and 40’s, Phelps’ at Sadler’s Wells in the 1840’s and 50’s, and 
Kean’s own earlier work under Alfred Bunn at Drury Lane and Webster at 
the Haymarket, the more we recognize that at the Princess’s Theatre Kean 
invented little and revolutionized nothing. He simply intensified and with 
an enormous organization of workers pushed to the limit the already well- 
established scenic principles of the “pictorial illustrating age” in which he 
lived. 

Next Mr. Merchant promises us revelations from a “hitherto neglected 
source of information’”—‘‘a rare illustrated folio volume” in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle, being an account of the first of Kean’s several 
series of dramatic entertainments for the Royal Family at Windsor. In Mr. 
Merchant’s transcription of the long title of this volume there are eleven 
typographical errors. The rarity of the volume may be judged from the fact 
that its “editor,” John Kemble Chapman, was Kean’s brother-in-law, a 
“practitioner in panegyric,” as Sheridan’s Mr. Puff would say, and its con- 
tents a celebration of Kean and company not a whit subtler than Sheridan’s 
version of the “puff direct.” I daresay Kean saw to it that it was hawked 
widely. But apparently the Queen or her officers called a halt to its promiscu- 
ous use of the prestige of the Court for private advertisement. There were two 
editions of this “rare’’ work. The title page of what I take to be the first 
issue leads off with the words “THE COURT THEATRE, and ROYAL 
DRAMATIC RECORD,” and is followed two sheets later with an engraved 
view of Windsor Castle and an ornamental dedication to “Her Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, THE QUEEN ... with Her Majesty’s Gracious Permis- 
sion.”’ The other edition (the one Mr. Merchant has seen in the Royal Library) 
is more soberly entitled “A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THEATRICAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS, DRAMAS, MASQUES, AND TRIUMPHS, AT 
THE ENGLISH COURT,” et cetera; and the half page where the royal ded- 
ication should be is conspicuously empty. The eighty-six pages of text are 
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probably the same in both editions. Unfortunately for Mr. Merchant’s pur- 
poses the information in this book embraces only the first (1848-49) of the 
eight seasons during which Kean directed the “‘Windsor Theatricals.” Kean 
had not yet even begun his career (1850-59) as an independent manager-pro- 
ducer. It would be genuinely interesting to know how he managed on an im- 
provised stage in the Rubens Room to display the scenic glories of his King John 
in 1852, Henry V in 1853, The Tempest in 1854, and so forth. But of these Mr. 
Merchant does not speak, so that this section of his chapter becomes only a 
tantalizing digression. The “Sécond Representation,” by the way, was not 
“the farce, Used Up” but the “comic drama of ‘Used Up,’ and the farce of 
‘Box and Cox.’ ” 

Samuel Phelps did not produce Henry VIII at Drury Lane (p. 115) but 
at Sadler’s Wells, and his first production of it at the Wells was not in 1848 
but in April of 1845. Charles Knight’s Pictorial Shakespere did not begin to 
be published in 1830 (p. 116 and elsewhere) but in 1838. 

In the eighth chapter, pages 117-26, the attention lavished upon the 
actor-producer William Creswick, including the printing of his portrait (a 
“Penny Plain’’) and ten drawings or bits of stage direction from his prompt- 
books, is an odd expense of emphasis upon the insignificant records of an 
obviously unimaginative and second-rate figure. Creswick had “no scintilla- 
tion of the mens divina that is wanting to make him a fine actor,” said 
Macready in 1847 when he first had to act with him; and Joseph Knight’s 
DNB notice credits him with “little subtlety or insight.” In the snippets of 
Creswick’s handwriting here presented one notices that such words as “light- 
ning,” “separate,”’ and “Locrine” were beyond his power to spell. One of the 
scenic sketches which Mr. Merchant reproduces (Fig. 20) is the throne room 
from Creswick’s “invaluable little prompt-book” of King Lear, and both here 
(p. 121) and on page tog he speaks of the “remarkable resemblance” between 
this set and Charles Kean’s “very similar’ set for the same scene. This is 
simply not true. Kean’s set, as Mr. Merchant correctly describes it on page 
109, was an “old English hall with a barn-timbered roof.”” Furthermore, it 
was a deeply angled set (a Kean specialty), showing a long right wall oblique 
to the curtain line, extending from down right to up left center, a remote 
and minute back wall, and a relatively short left wall nearly vertical to the 
curtain-line. The throne was placed against the right wall, facing a primitive 
fire-slab in the middle of the floor (or to the left—the maps and the water- 
colors are not quite consistent). Creswick’s set, on the contrary, was a nearly 
square palace room made of stone. In the wide back wall were two good- 
sized round-arched openings, the right one giving onto a landscape, the left 
one showing an indoor arched passageway. The throne was mounted on a 
dais against the /eft wall. There was no timbered roof and no central fire-slab. 
Creswick’s set, as a matter of fact, although drawn later than 1851, was de- 
rived from Macready’s Covent Garden production of Lear in 1838, probably 
by way of George Scharf’s sketch of it in his Scenic Recollections. The orna- 
mented columns, which do not appear in Scharf, may have been original with 
Creswick or he may have borrowed them from Phelps or any of several pro- 
ducers of the time whose “Saxon Palace” sets were more or less based on the 
Macready ground-plan and the Scharf drawing. 

The sketches for Julius Caesar (Figs. 26, 27, 28) hardly belong in the 
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context of this chapter at all, for it appears that Creswick inserted them in 
his prompt-book many years after he signed and dated the fly-leaf (‘18th 
August, 1845”)—indeed long after he had given up theatrical management 
at the Surrey and taken to the road as a traveling “star.” Early in March 
of 1872 he played Brutus at Booth’s Theatre in New York City, acting in 
handsome sets recently created by Charles Witham and initiated by Booth 
himself ten weeks before. Creswick’s sketches are merely recordings of Wit- 
ham’s sets. (The evidence for this conclusion—factual and pictorial—has been 
assembled by Mr. Abe Bassett of the Ohio State University in The OSU 
Theatre Collection Bulletin, Spring, 1959. Mr. Bassett also points out that Wit- 
ham’s scene of the Capitol—Mr. Merchant’s Fig. 26—was based on Jean 
Léon Géréme’s painting, The Death of Caesar, which was executed in 1859.) 

It would seem, in short, that the “strong pictorial imagination” of this 
“interesting figure” consisted largely in transcribing the ideas of other men. 
It is possible, though not here demonstrable, that every one of Creswick’s 
“naive but efficient little drawings” in his “invaluable little prompt-books” 
is merely derivative. In fairness to Mr. Merchant it must be noted that he 
does not take poor Creswick more than a little bit too seriously: he offers him 
only as a transition figure who carried a dying flame between generations. 
But my objection is that from lack of information he has failed to probe 
the abysses of Creswick’s mediocrity, and therefore in a sense has not made 
him “interesting figure” enough. This lack of information, though distressing, 
is not altogether surprising, for, as I have suggested above, the Sargasso Seas 
(and deserts and jungles) of the English-speaking theatre of the nineteenth 
century are still largely uncharted. Thanks to Allardyce Nicoll we now know 
the titles of all the plays of the English professional theatres and the author- 
ship of most of them. Thanks to G. C. D. Odell we have a voluminous if some- 
what too casual “annals” of the theatres of New York City. A revised and 
extended “‘Genest,”’ we are told, is forthcoming. These are rocks to cling to 
and build upon. We need next a Chambers or a Bentley—or what we need is, 
rather, a committee of Chamberses and Bentleys—to catalogue and biograph- 
ize the actors (and managers, stage-managers, prompters, scene-painters, 
costumers, musicians, carpenters, fly-men, call-boys, box-keepers, agents, et 
cetera, et cetera)—the whole personnel of that theatre. We need, too, a cata- 
logue raisonné of all the recoverable prompt-books of the past, showing their 
significances and relationships. In the matter of prompt-books the librarians 
have been assiduous in collecting and preserving them. It is high time for 
the scholars of theatrical history to find out and tell each other where these 
all-important documents are and what they mean. 

A few more notes must conclude this tiresome catalogue. The architect 
and designer E. W. Godwin was not “the husband” of Ellen Terry (p. 127), 
though he fathered her children. Godwin’s groundplans for The Merchant of 
Venice (Figs. 30-33) are listed on page xxi as by E. W. Gordon. In Godwin’s 
description of the Trial scene, as quoted on page 131, “H Portia” is a faulty 
transcription of “P Portia,’”’ making nonsense of the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Gordon Craig’s reprinting in The Mask of Godwin’s articles from The 
Architect occurred between May, 1908, and October, 1910, not “during the 
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years 1909-11” (p. 127). The “article” or “preface” from The Mask referred 
to on pages 127 and 135 was written by Craig, though under a nom de plume: 
Mr. Merchant’s vague reference to “the writer’ obscures the significance of 
the quotations. Lady Archibald Campbell’s famous Coombe House production 
of As You Like It occurred on July 22 and 23, 1884, not June, 1885 (p. 135), 
and her Faithful Shepherdess was performed on June 27, 1885, hence should 
not be described as “one of her earlier productions.” In a quotation from 
Count Kessler on page 143 it is necessary to alter the parentheses to brackets, 
for the interpolated comment is Mr. Merchant’s (?), not the Count’s. Appia’s 
first statement of “the new principles” was in La Mise en scene du drame Wag- 
nérien, 1895, four years earlier than his Die Musik und die Inszenierung; 
Craig’s first statement of “the new principles” was in The Art of the Theatre 
in 1905 rather than in the first issue of The Mask in 1908 (p. 143). Craig 
did two productions for Ellen Terry in 1903, not one, as is implied on page 
144. Craig had not “produced a good deal of Shakespeare” by 1908, as is 
stated on page 146, but only Much Ado About Nothing (1903). 

Samuel Phelps’ Coriolanus dates from 1848 rather than 1860 (p. 188), 
though it is probably true that the 1860 production was something more 
than a revival. Mr. Merchant offers the mannered little “Penny Plain” of 
Phelps (Fig. 49) as “our only evidence of his Coriolanus set’’: I have seen 
two Phelps prompt-books of Coriolanus, and these together with the numerous 
critics’ reports would considerably augment this “only” evidence. In a note 
on pages 197-98 he tells us that Charles Kean’s prompt-book of Lear (at Har- 
vard) has but the sparest indications of sound-effects for the Storm scene, 
contrasting it with the more generous notations in the prompt-books of Gar- 
rick and John McCullough. In the official Kean prompt-book of Lear at the 
Folger Library there are twenty-eight exact sound cues in four scenes, calling 
for precise combinations of Wind, Rain, Lightning, Thunder (both Rolling 
Thunder and Shaking Thunder), Flash, and Crash Box. The unidentified print 
of Macready’s The Winter’s Tale in Plate 79) is misdated 1837. It represents 
Macready’s Drury Lane production of May 30, 1843, and was published in the 
the Illustrated London News on June 24 of that year. On page 238 the Romney 
painting of The Infant Shakespear is said to be in the collection of Mrs. 
Tankerville Chamberlayne. It is in the Museum of the Folger Library. Mr. 
Folger purchased it in 1927. 


CHARLES H. SHATTUCK 
University of Illinois 


Atv’s WELL Tuat Enns WELL. Edited by G. K. Hunter. (The Arden Edition 
of the Works of William Shakespeare.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. lix+152. $3.85. 


Setting aside the debate over what a “semi-popular” edition ought to do and 
the cynicism with which an edition of a Shakespeare play must be greeted 
after Professor Fredson Bowers’ statement in On Editing Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan Dramatists (The University of Pennsylvania Library, 1955, p. 
100) that “My own generation . . . is not likely to see what may be called a 
definitive text of Shakespeare, although many provisional results will be at- 
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tained,” a review can best, perhaps, only attempt to state what an editor’s 
intention has been and to assess the “‘provisional results.” On this basis, the 
new Arden All’s Well appears to be one of the better volumes in the series 
and deserves consideration. 

The Introduction covers five points: The Text, The Date, The Source, 
a Critical Introduction, and The Verse. For the first, with reference to recent 
research distinguishing Compositors A and B, Mr. Hunter reviews the older 
belief that the play was printed from prompt copy and the “more modern 
view” that foul papers—‘‘of the ‘fouler’ variety” (p. xiii)—served as copy. 
The tendency of the edition is to justify the Folio text wherever possible, 
Hunter regarding its “very confusion” as “in some ways a guarantee of au- 
thenticity”’; one of his “‘main concerns . . . has been to rid the text of super- 
fluous emendations” (p. xi). For date, he reviews the history of the identifica- 
tion of All’s Well with Love’s Labour’s Won, rejecting the “variation in the 
verse-levels” as evidence of a rewriting and claiming that the mixture, in 
All’s Well and in Measure for Measure, represents “a genuine stratification 
deriving from the divergent interests of the play, rather than from different 
dates of composition” (p. xxi). The case against revision seems somewhat 
weakened by the statement, referring to J. L. Lowes’ metrical analysis, that 
“the detailed distinctions of style” are “explicable in the terms... of an 
author oscillating between ... the manner of the middle plays and that of 
the last plays” (pp. xxii—xxiii), which may appear to allow the substitution of 
a middle-late for the rejected early-late distinction. Also, it seems possible to 
feel that the vexed questions of revision and date are not finally decided 
without directly facing the case for revision presented by T. W. Baldwin (in 
William Shakspere’s Five-Act Structure [University of Illinois Press, 1947], 
pp. 667, 784, et passim). Dating the play is a difficult matter, especially as it 
involves an attitude toward revision. There seems to be a tendency to place 
the date increasingly later, particularly by those who accept revision, so that 
extremes of style can be more widely separated. Thus, for example, Lowes 
(Tudor ed., 1940, reprinting 1912, pp. ix—x) was able to say that it was “‘first 
written . . . in the period from 1598 to 1600; [then] . . . worked over .. . say 
1606-1609.” One who does not accept revision seems forced into some com- 
promise between extremes of about 1601-1602 or earlier (T. W. Baldwin sug- 
gesting 1589 for Love’s Labour’s Won), to 1608, so that both extremes can be 
justified within a single writing. Hunter, specifically, reviewing the several 
kinds of internal and external evidence available, arrives at a “‘tentative 
dating” of 1603-1604 (p. xxv). For source, he briefly considers the evidence 
of H.G. Wright in favor of regarding the French of le Macon rather than Painter 
as the intermediary between Boccaccio and Shakespeare, preferring finally the 
traditional acceptance of Painter, though he qualifies this in a note (p. xxv, 
n. 4): “He may, of course, have used both.” Changes from the source are then 
discussed; Painter’s “Giletta of Narbona,” from the third edition (1575), is 
printed in an Appendix. 

The basis of the Critical Introduction is that All’s Well “is not . . . often 
read or performed,” that “it does not seem to give much general pleasure” 
because criticism ‘‘has failed to provide a context within which the genuine 
virtues of the play can be appreciated” (p. xxix). Despite distaste for the 
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play, for its characters—particularly Bertram and Parolles, and for certain 
plot elements—especially the bed trick, All’s Well has always exercised its 
attraction and has had its defenders. In his Shakespeare (Anchor ed., p. 179) 
Van Doren, one of the least sympathetic critics, called it “one of Shake- 
speare’s most interesting failures’; Tillyard in Shakespeare’s Problem Plays 
(1950, p. 94) called the failure “not indeed heroic, like that of Measure for 
Measure, but it is interesting and it is complicated: well worth the attempt 
to define.” Articles in appreciation continue to appear—for instance, Albert 
H. Carter’s “In Defense of Bertram” in SQ, vit (1956), 21-23, and Francis G. 
Schoff’s ‘Claudio, Bertram, and a Note on Interpretation” in SQ, x (1959), 
11-23. And dramatic companies continue to attempt it—for instance, the 
Marlowe Society in 1950 (listed in Shakespeare Survey, v [1952], 120) and the 
Old Vic Company in 1953-54, a production that Hunter condemns (p. xxxvii, 
n. 1), in addition to the five earlier performances in our century listed by 
H. S. Wilson in “Dramatic Emphasis in All’s Well That Ends Well,” HLQ, 
x1II (1949-50), 240, n. It is frequently seen as, in Hunter’s words, “‘a peculiar 
play, but undoubtedly Shakespearian and displaying in its several parts 
qualities that clearly relate it to the more assured successes of the Shake- 
speare canon” (p. xxix). Briefly, through an analysis of the Elements of the 
Play (structure, and themes and interests), the Problems of the Play (the 
bed-trick, Bertram, Parolles, Helena), and the Unity of the Play, Hunter 
explains the failure as resulting from the incompatibility of elements: “Critical 
realism accompanies fairy-tale, satire shadows spirituality, complex moral 
perceptions deny us a simplicity of approach, complex intellectual interests 
demand an analytical and detached attitude to the characters’’ (p. xliii). 
Discussing the denouement—‘“the huddled and perfunctory finish” of Van 
Doren (Shakespeare, Anchor ed., p. 179), the “hugger-mugger” of Quiller- 
Couch (new Cambridge ed. [1929], p. xxxii)—Hunter suggests ‘“‘a strong case 
for avoiding the traditional separation of ‘problem-plays’ from ‘romances’ 
and considering as a group the ‘later comedies’ ” from All’s Well through Cym- 
beline and the rest (p. lv), an opinion previously ventured by the Richard 
David article commenting on the Old Vic production to which Hunter refers 
(p. xxxvii, n. 1): that All’s Well makes “‘a much better play when seen as a 
first sketch for Winter’s Tale than as a botched Measure” (“Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant,” Shakespeare Survey, vit [1955], p. 136). Finally, for style, 
Hunter analyzes the characteristic “laboured and complex, but not rich” 
verse of the play (p. lvi), making what seems a good case (here and in the 
earlier section on date) against regarding most of the disputed stylistic ele- 
ments, including couplets, as early work, but conceding “‘a general failure in 
All’s Well to establish a medium in verse which will convey effectively the 
whole tone of the play” (p. lix). In the end, Hunter suggests, “There are two 
or three great speeches (e.g., Liii.186 ff., IL.iii.149 ff., IL].ii.o9 ff.) . .. the 
identification and appreciation of which is probably, on one level, the last 
reward of a study of All’s Well that End’s Well’ (p. lix). 

The text and the notes can be treated together. Allowing for moderniza- 
tion and debatable interpretations, the text is an accurate reproduction of 
the Folio so far as I have checked it (about the first third plus selected pas- 
sages). A final judgment is difficult because there are passages in the play that 
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will probably never be rendered to the satisfaction of all. One is the “hope- 
lessly corrupt” line, IV.ii.38 (“‘I see that men make rope’s in such a scarre”, 
which Hunter refuses to emend: “‘Editors have only succeeded in sophisticat- 
ing the nonsense of this prime crux in the Folio text, and therefore I leave 
the original reading untouched.” (Many will feel an editor is probably obliged 
to offer some solution, with, of course, proper warning that it is only a “‘so- 
phistication.”) Other problems that can be solved in different ways exist at, 
for example, 1.i.68-74, II.v.88-89, and V.iii.71-72; but the solutions of the 
new Arden are reasonably argued. Reactions to the notes will differ: as Dr. 
Johnson said in the Preface to his Shakespeare, ‘It is impossible for an ex- 
positor not to write too little for some, and too much for others”; but it can 
be said that they are in the main helpful for clarifying meaning, describing 
dramatic action, or calling attention to problems that one would want student 
or reader to notice. Modernization, for example, inevitably leads to uncer- 
tainties; and in the matter of spelling—to which much attention has been 
drawn (by Sir Walter Greg in his review of the new Arden Titus Andronicus, 
MLR, xu1x [1954], 362; Arthur Brown in “Editorial Problems in Shakespeare,” 
Studies in Bibliography, vii [1956], 19-20 [quoting Greg]; Miss Alice Walker, 
“Some Editorial Principles,” Studies in Bibliography, vut [1956], 109-10, 
111)—Hunter points to the difficulty of modernizing the Folio “mettall”’ to 
either “mettle” or “metal (I.i.127), the Folio ‘‘councell” to either “counsel’’ 
or “council” (IV.iii.42), thus emphasizing the elements of meaning involved. 

As is to be expected, some specific details of the edition seem open to 
question. Where Hunter is generally careful to explain his own conjectures— 
e.g., Li.161, 168; IL.i.23, 161; IL.iv.33; I.v.15, 17; II.v.37-40; IIL vii.34— 
he fails to comment on his conjectured reading ‘“‘distaster” for the Folio 
“disaster” in L.i.169, where, if the absence of a note is intentional, no problem 
has previously been seen; and some brief explanation seems necessary because 
a strong literary case can be made for “disaster” as the correct reading. With 
“distaster” here and the reading “tittle” for the Folio “little” in IL.iv.26 
(which is explained in a note), what is the status of a conjectural emendation 
which an editor does not incorporate into his text? Further, several notes con- 
tain a polemic element that may be unnecessary, as when, commenting on 
the stage business of I1.i.23 ff., Hunter remarks that “the V. S. [Dover Wilson] 
directions seem to require that he be borne round the stage like the ark of the 
covenant.” Again, regarding the Clown’s exit at III.ii.43, Hunter debates: 
“The Folio does not give the Clown a separate exit and it may be that he 
remains in attendance till the general exit at 1. 98. It seems more convenient, 
however, to remove him at this point.” The note appears to have meaning 
only as an answer to Wilson’s previous note: “‘Capell gave Clo. an ‘exit’ here, 
and is followed by all mod. edd. He may be right, but no ‘exit’ is necessary 
before |. 97 [= Arden 1. 98].”” Finally, one will always be able to find examples 
of “too little” or “too much.” In IILjii.74, Helena reads from Bertram’s 
letter to her: “Till I have no wife I have nothing in France,” which might seem 
“impossible to be mistaken’’; a note paraphrases: “Until Helena has ceased 
to exist Bertram cannot possess anything in France.” And some may question 
whether it is too strong to insist on “ceased to exist.’”” The assumption in the 
the play—in IILjii.123, 126 (““My being here it is that holds thee hence”; 
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“T will be gone’’), in the sonnet in ITI.iv, and in Helena’s subsequent action— 
seems to be that it is sufficient for her merely to leave France. Though it is 
true, on the other hand, that Bertram does not start for Rossillion until after 
he receives the letter telling of Helena’s death, in IV.iii.82 ff. 

Consistency of interpretation might be questioned in two passages. In 
IL.iii.168, Hunter has emended the Folio comma after “eyes” to a period 
because “‘F punctuation leaves the temporal clause equally attached to the 
preceding verb submit and to the following one find’’; but in IV.i.72, he retains 
the Folio comma after “French” with the comment: “The comma of the 
Folio should not be raised to a semicolon; the let . . . me clause relates forward 
as well as backward.” Are these two passages both examples of that gram- 
matical ambiguity found by Empson in several of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
(Seven Types of Ambiguity [New Directions, 1959], pp. 50 ff.), so that both 
should be resolved in the same way? In addition to such debatable passages, 
there will always be disagreement about what constitutes a variant that 
should be shown. In this edition, “punctuation follows that of the Folio 
wherever possible, but the aim throughout has been to render as nearly as 
could be done in modern pointing the structures indicated by the Folio 
..., resulting in “lighter punctuation than is usual in modern editions,” 
with the apparatus showing Folio punctuation only “where it would give a 
different sense” (pp. xvii-xviii). In I.i.148, answering Helena’s question, 
“How might one do, sir, to lose it [virginity] to her own liking?”, Parolles 
says, according to the Folio: “Marry ill, to like him that ne’re it likes.” The 
comma added after “Marry” establishes the word as an interjection against the 
possibility of misreading it as a verb; does the comma give “a different sense” 
that demands a note? And some may object to the leeway allowed in the 
apparatus: “ ... I have aimed only at an outline of evidence suitable for the 
beginner in textual study” with a “special effort . . . made to collate the in- 
teresting readings of recent editions .. . ”’ (p. xviii; my italics). 

In the end, however, the impression left by the new Arden All’s Well is 
favorable. Many of the minute criticisms offered here may appear ungracious 
and involve not this volume particularly, but, in general, the whole con- 
cept of the “semi-popular” edition, the present state of the Shakespearean 
text, and the kind of definitive text that we can expect to achieve. 


RICHARD PuRDUM 
Ohio University 


Kinc Henry VIII. Edited by R. A. Foakes. (The Arden Edition of the Works 
of William Shakesepare.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1957. Pp. lxv-+215. $3.85. 


The fine quality of the new Arden Shakespeare is sustained in the text and 
notes of Professor Foakes’ edition of Henry VIII. The editor follows the Folio 
text closely, which gives every evidence of being authoritative (of resting 
either directly on author’s copy or on a fair copy of it), and he admits fewer 
emendations than have been customary. Thus he keeps such strong readings 
as “and like a glass/ Did break i’th’wrenching”’ (1.i.167) in place of Pope’s 
rinsing; or as “that way I am wife in” (III.i.38) in place of Rowe’s wise. Occa- 
sionally, the justification is unconvincing, as at I.i.63 (“Out of his self-drawing 
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web, O, give us note’’) or at 1.i.75—79, where the passage remains unyielding. 
But the risk of too little emendation is far less serious than its opposite—too 
much. The one feature of the editing that I would question is the punctuation. 
The editor’s policy of not laying too heavy a hand on the text has led him to 
follow the Folio punctuation fairly closely, except to alter obvious mistakes 
and to lighten it somewhat. The result, in a supposedly modernized text, is 
not altogether happy, since it is a compromise, sometimes to the detriment of 
clarity, between modern conventions and Jacobean conventions (or lack of 
them). The omission of one of the pair of commas we ordinarily use to set 
off an interruptive phrase between subject and verb or other structural ele- 
ments of the sentence sometimes leaves the reader in doubt of the sense, and 
at best forces him to reread the sentence: e.g., “To-day the French,/ All 
clinquant all in gold, like heathen gods/ Shone down the English” (I.i.18-20). 
Were the French like heathen gods in being all in gold, or in shining down the 
English? (Other such uncertainties of phrasing occur at I.i1.33-38, L.iii.65-67, 
L.iv.11—13, IL.iii.36, L.iv.184-88.) One is ordinarily less bothered by the omis- 
sion of one or both of the commas setting off a word or phrase of address, but 
even this omission sometimes causes a doubtful and unnecessary pause: e.g., 
“Learn this brother,/ We live not to be grip’d by meaner persons” (IL.ii.134- 
35); “Ye have found him Cardinal;’’ (1.iv.86). One can scarcely regard the 
pointing of the vocatives in the Folio as especially rhetorical, because the 
practice there is quite inconsistent, as may be seen by examining the sequence 
of them in Liv.85-102; or by comparing Liv.19 and 23, or Il.iv.42 and 52 
(“Please you, sir,”’ ““Beseech you sir,’’). This is not an argument against an 
“old punctuation” edition of Shakespeare; only then it should be an old 
spelling edition, too. 

The notes, both historical and linguistic, are satisfyingly full and il- 
luminating. Especially helpful are the many analogies in vocabulary and 
usage quoted from other works (usually Shakespeare’s or Fletcher’s, but often 
the Bible). It is seldom that a really difficult passage goes unnoticed (as at 
1.i.33-38, where the literary allusion gets a note, but the syntax none). The 
question of authorship is largely kept out of the commentary, so as not to 
monopolize the attention of the reader to the exclusion of interest in the 
play iteslf. This is a proper righting of the emphasis. 

It will perhaps seem unfair, therefore, to devote the major portion of this 
review to that very question. But though it is treated explicitly in only eleven 
pages of the fifty-page introduction, it is implicit in the whole critical argu- 
ment for the unity of the play, with which most of the rest of the introduction 
is concerned. Mr. Foakes reverses the position of the earlier Arden editor, 
C. Knox Pooler, and decides, in line with a strong trend of current opinion, 
in favor of Shakespeare’s sole authorship. He gives a full and fair review of the 
case others have made for the double authorship of Shakespeare and Fletcher. 
But for various reasons he is not convinced by it. His principle negative argu- 
ment is the unreliability of statistics based on style. His positive arguments 
are chiefly arguments for the unity of method (handling of sources) and con- 
ception (images, character, structure) in the play. He also notes that some of 
the variant speech prefixes for a single character (like both Car. and Wol. 
for Wolsey), usually taken as a sign of author’s manuscript, cut across the 
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customary authorship divisions as well as the presumed compositorial divi- 
sions. This argument and the one on the use of sources, since they depend on 
verifiable fact rather than on subjective impression, are the most telling. The 
arguments to demonstrate continuity of character and unity of design, 
however well taken, are clearly less determinative, because these things have 
always been the most in question. 

The crucial question still lies, and must remain, in the style; that is, in 
the admitted and demonstrable presence in the play of two markedly different 
styles: one, tight-packed, with all the syntactical complexity and metrical 
subtlety characteristic of Shakespeare’s late style; the other, loose, open, 
straightfoward in syntax, far less varied in metre, and much like Fletcher. 
Mr. Foakes readily grants the presence of these two styles (and adds a third, 
“in the scenes of gaiety, or the scenes of walking gentlemen’’), but attributes 
the differences to the necessary dramatic contrasts and variations of tone 
wanted in the play. One is disappointed that he did not give the style the kind 
of examination it must finally have. The evidence from statistics, unreliable 
as the method may be if applied uncritically, cannot be argued away. Most 
of Mr. Foakes’ general objections to the method (an author’s own incon- 
sistent practice, variations of style to create differences of effect, the possible 
interference of scribes and compositors in contractions and in variant forms 
like has: hath) may be readily assented to, and others added. But there are 
means of discrimination in applying the method to particular cases. For in- 
stance, contractions, when they occur in verse, can be tested by the metre, 
and this is almost entirely a verse play. When they are so tested, I believe it 
will be found that the evidence is all against compositorial interference. Each 
feature of the style subject to counting (metrical features such as double- 
endings and end-stopped lines; contractions of significant kinds like o’th’, 
i’th’, in’s, for’s, open’t, y’have, ’em; variant grammatical forms—hath:has, 
doth: does, you: ye, enclitic do) can be minimized if it is looked at separately, 
as Mr. Foakes is inclined to do. The important thing in Henry VIII is that the 
statistical indications from these several sorts of data agree in a remarkable 
way. Such agreement at least invites us to look again at the passages of 
marked difference; and then, when we do, we must go beyond the statistics 
to consider—and, above all, to listen to—metre, syntax, diction all together. 
Mr. Foakes is impressed by two sets of figures, those on “’em” and “ye,” but 
he can minimize their importance by considering them apart from the other 
less striking types of variants, and calling in the always useful compositor 
as the possible villain; or at most by allowing Fletcher a little touching up 
here and there. And he believes there are not really enough “ye’s”’ for Fletch- 
er’s standard (72 in his supposed part in Henry VIII, 349 in Bonduca, of 
probably similar date). 

The real weaknesses of statistics, however, are (1) that they separate what 
are really not separable parts of a total effect, abstract what can be experi- 
enced only as parts of a concrete whole; and (2) that they are too coarse, 
incapable of translating every perception of quality into quantity. It is not 
how may ‘“‘ye’s” in so many lines that matters, but how frequently those 
“‘ve’s” form the lightly accented syllable of a double ending to an end-stopped 
line in falling rhythm, a line which may also have a feminine ending before 
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the caesura (“Is this your Christian counsel? Out upon ye.”), and how many 
of these “‘ye’s” chime together with “me” or “—y” within a few lines. (Note 
II1.i.96-116: “o’ertdke ye,” “rightly.” “Out updn ye.” “thought ye,” “fear 
S99 66 LA 99 66d ND 66 4. MS 99 664 99 counr f 4 99 bbantee™ 99 
ye:” “lady.” “warn’d ye” “upon ye.” “envy.” “Woe upon ye,” “pity.”) 

Suppose that when the questioned scenes are looked at in this way it is 
agreed that at least some of the longer passages (for the argument it doesn’t 
matter how many), such as Buckingham’s farewell scene (II.i) and Wolsey’s 
(IIL.ii.350 ff.), are closer to Fletcher’s style than to the obviously Shake- 
spearean passages in the play. The conclusion will be inescapable: either 
Shakespeare was able to write like Fletcher, and did so write in some of the 
important scenes in the play, or Fletcher had a hand in it. At this point one 
will need to raise the question, never much reflected upon, of how much and 
in what ways it is possible for an authentic poet to lose his recognizable 
identity and sound like another. Is it not axiomatic that the truer the poet 
the more unmistakable his style? That Shakespeare would unconsciously fall 
into the cadences of another writer is less probable at the close of his career 
than at the beginning, where the question of Marlovian influence arises; and 
that the writer echoed should be Fletcher is especially improbable because 
the Fletcherian pattern of blank verse is against the whole set and direction 
of Shakespeare’s metrical development. Shakespeare’s freedoms with the line 
are different from Fletcher’s. Shakespeare’s syntax in his late verse tends to 
pull against the line; Fletcher’s moves with it. It is really easier to believe that 
Shakespeare imitated Fletcher’s style consciously and wanted to experiment 
with the elegiac effect of its falling rhythms (as in Caratach’s speeches in 
Bonduca, V.i.) for the farewell speeches of Buckingham and Wolsey. That he 
could write a style foreign to his normal habit is evident enough in “The 
Murder of Gonzago” and in the Hecuba speech in Hamlet, but these are special 
set pieces, intentionally commonplace or stilted. One wonders if in serious and 
moving passages he would be able to sustain, for so long and in spite of him- 
self, the melodious repetition of the Fletcherian line, with its far less subtly 
varied pattern than his own normal one. 

The second alternative, Fletcher as collaborator, runs into the cogent 
arguments from speech prefixes, from the similar handling of sources, and 
from the strong touches of character throughout, especially in Katherine, 
that Mr. Foakes rightly feels, I think, belong to the Shakespearean concep- 
tion. The way out of the dilemma, that Shakespeare planned the whole play 
and wrote parts of it, and that Fletcher wrote the parts he left incomplete, 
Mr. Foakes does not accept. He does allow in a footnote (p. xxiv, n. 1) a pos- 
sible touching up by Fletcher and even the writing of a scene, which one he 
does not say. But does not that give away the whole case? If one, why not 
more? We cannot know how fully Shakespeare may have planned the whole 
play, or how fully he may have indicated what parts of Holinshed he meant 
to use. 

The unity of design of the play, however, is the thing perhaps least ad- 
mitted, and it is the thing Mr. Foakes is most concerned, in his critical discus- 
sion, to persuade us to. He finds it in a contrast between private suffering and 
public good, or private sorrow and public joy. On this view the presentation 
of Henry always in his public role as king, whose welfare is identified with that 
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of England, and the absence of any adverse judgment on him, or indeed of 
any really intimate view of him as a man, are fully accounted for. And Mr. 
Foakes finds that the variations of pace and style reflect and emphasize these 
contrasts. All this is provocative and persuasive to a point, an argument of 
good will to look at the play for the best that is in it, and certainly to rescue 
it from the gross misinterpretation it nearly always gets on the stage. This 
way of seeing the play helps us to adopt a more nearly contemporary view of 
it than our customary one. Nevertheless, I have reservations about the degree 
of success with which such a design was realized. One difficulty is that the pri- 
vate sorrow is so much more moving than the public joy—and not just because 
we are not Jacobean Englishmen with a providential view of history. A true 
poet, Shakespeare above all, can take us—even us, at a great remove of time 
and circumstance—where he wants to (as he does with Richard II in another 
conflict of public and private interests), and where he takes us here is straight 
to Katherine, and, somewhat less powerfully (he or Fletcher), to Buckingham 
and Wolsey in their falls. Another difficulty is that the fundamental moral 
ambiguity in Henry’s motives and in the attitudes toward the divorce, an 
ambiguity inherent in the chronicles, is taken over into the play without 
examination, and seems to me to destroy any profound unity in the play. 
(Contrast the handling of Bolingbroke in Henry IV.) The ambiguity is even 
emphasized by the dramatic heightening of situations in the play. Henry is 
guiltless of the divorce when we are listening to Katherine’s impassioned plea, 
but he is the prime mover of it, for conscience’ sake, when next we see him. 
Wolsey both is, and is not, the instigator of the divorce—the scapegoat when 
it must appear wrong at Katherine’s trial, a hinderer of it when it must go 
forward to make possible Elizabeth and a Protestant England. Thus Henry’s 
face is saved in his public role by a kind of dramatic legerdemain. Mr. Foakes 
thinks the audience, knowing Henry’s subsequent history, would take him 
as human and fallible and still recognize his providential function. That may 
very well be true. 

It is hard to see, however, how this patently unresolved moral dilemma 
does not vitiate Mr. Foakes’ argument for the close resemblance in the design 
of Henry VIII to Shakespeare’s late plays, which show “‘a sweep of life shaped 
in a restorative pattern, where the young in their innocence rejuvenate the 
old, and make restitution for the bitterness of the past.” Justice and injustice, 
patience in adversity, compensation in self-knowledge we may indeed find in 
Henry VIII, but they hardly seem to be experienced in the right place for the 
pattern. Mr. Foakes regards Henry, like Prospero, as being an ultimately 
beneficent controller of events. But Prospero’s control takes the direction it 
does because of the victory he has won over himself as a result of trial and 
reflection; self-knowledge is irrelevant to the conception of Henry. The play- 
wright’s necessary leap over the intervening years of blood and lust in order 
to show Elizabeth as the hope of the future hardly saves the comparison. 
Better let the play stand on its own ground as an impressive pageant of his- 
tory: “Sad, high, and working, full of state and woe.” 


MADELEINE DORAN 
University of Wisconsin 
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NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC SOURCES OF SHAKESPEARE. VOL. 11: COMEDIES, 
1597-1603. Edited by Geoffrey Bullough. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xiv+543. $7.50. 


The second volume of Professor Bullough’s collection contains the principal 
sources and analogues for The Merry Wives, Much Ado, As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, All’s Well, and Measure for Measure. Taken with the materials already 
available in the first volume, volume two furnishes the student with an im- 
posing array of primary source materials for an exhaustive study of all Shake- 
speare’s comedies. Particularly welcome are the editor’s new translations of 
Gl’ Ingannati, the Epitia story from Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, and the selections 
from Cinthio’s Epitia. 

In an earlier review of volume one in this journal I suggested some criti- 
cisms of Professor Bullough’s handling of textual problems: his choice of 
texts and his principles of editing. Some of the same objections may again be 
raised so far as volume two is concerned, but, on the whole, I should say that 
greater care has been taken with most of the texts. I have checked many of 
them and in only one case, the passage from Sir John Harington’s Orlando 
Furioso (1591), did I find serious trouble. In the Harington passage chaos 
reigns. Hazlitt’s text in Shakespeare’s Library (Vol. 111, 1875), checked at 
spots against a copy of the 1591 edition of the Orlando, has been used as the 
basis of the present text. In the first thirty stanzas (Book V) I count eight 
substantive errors, seven of them due to Hazlitt. This figure does not include 
such improper changes as ‘used’ for ‘usd’ in stanzas 8 and 1o (correctly re- 
tained as ‘usd’ in stanza 11), ‘obtained’ for ‘obtain’d’ (stanza 13) or ‘followed’ 
for ‘followd’ (stanza 16), errors for which Hazlitt can be held accountable in 
only one instance. 

I wonder, also, if it is not a shirking of editorial responsibility to repro- 
duce the present text of Barnabe Rich’s “‘Apolonius and Silla” from a text 
of Riche his Farewell to Militarie profession (1581) printed for the Shake- 
speare Society in 1846. The 1581 edition exists in a unique copy in the Bod- 
leian; surely it would have been most desirable to offer a new scholarly text 
based on a fresh editing of that copy, as, for example, Professor Bullough has 
done in the case of the rare 1590 text of Lodge’s Rosalynde. The 1846 Shake- 
speare Society edition does not inspire confidence; indeed, Hazlitt’s text in 
Shakespeare’s Library (Vol. 1, 1875), which Professor Bullough does not list 
in his bibliography (p. 536), is closer in accidentals to the 1581 edition. 
Finally, it is somewhat disconcerting, I think, to be presented (pp. 158-256) 
with what gives every evidence of being the first scholarly old-spelling text 
of Lodge’s Rosalynde based on the 1590 edition and then to discover that Pro- 
fessor Bullough does not even bother to use his own text when he has occa- 
sion (p. 151) to quote from this novel in the introduction to the sources of As 
You Like It. 

As in volume one, the separate introductions to each of the comedies are 
uniformly helpful and well balanced. Indeed, the treatment of All’s Well and 
its relation to its source in Boccaccio is the soundest piece of criticism on this 
difficult play which I have yet encountered, and it illustrates decisively the 
critical value of this kind of approach to a work of literature. 

A few minor points in the introductions will bear discussion. To say 
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that Corsites wakes from his enchanted sleep “all scarred” (p. 18) misses the 
implications of the punishment; he is rather ‘all spotted,’ and is compared to 
a leopard, his whole-souled devotion to military honor having been tainted. 
To the reasons advanced to account for Claudio’s ‘odd wooing” through the 
offices of Don Pedro (pp. 74-75) might be added the obvious fact that only 
in this way can Shakespeare set up Don John’s first little plot against Claudio. 
Such a frankly functional view is sounder, I think, than to look for reasons in 
the pretty much nonexistent ‘character’ of Claudio. 

The statement that in Lodge’s Rosalynde “Rosader, the youngest son of 
Sir John of Bordeaux, is left most in his father’s will” (p. 145), though sup- 
ported by Sir. W. W. Greg (in his edition of Rosalynde, 1907, p. 192), seems 
to me not clearly borne out by Lodge’s statements. According to Sir John’s 
‘parole’ will, Saladyne, the eldest, is given fourteen ploughlands, all his 
father’s manors and richest plate; the second son, Fernandyne, is given twelve 
ploughlands; and Rosader, the youngest, is given sixteen ploughlands, his 
father’s horse, armor, and lance, with the comment that “if the inward 
thoughts be discovered by outward shadowes, Rosader will exceed you all in 
bountie and honour”’ (p. 161). Thus since Saladyne received all Sir John’s 
manors and best plate, as well as fourteen ploughlands, it is difficult to see 
how Rosader, though admittedly Sir John’s favorite son, received more with 
his sixteen ploughlands, horse, armor, and lance in terms of actual value. 
Moreover, later (p. 165), Saladyne “‘fell to consideration of his Fathers testa- 
ment, how he had bequeathed more to his younger brothers than himselfe, 
that Rosader was his Fathers darling, but now under his tuition, . . . ”’ Here 
it should be observed that Saladyne complains that his two brothers combined 
have been left more than he (Fernandyne was clearly left less than either of 
the others), not that Rosader alone has been left more. Nor, if we turn to 
Lodge’s source, the Tale of Gamelyn, is it at all clear that the youngest son, 
Gamelyn, is left more than his two elder brothers, each of whom receives the 
same amount, five ploughlands, a point on which Professor Bullough’s ac- 
count of the Gamelyn story is misleading. 

Finally, in treating the relations between the opening of the Viola story 
in Twelfth Night and the various sources, particularly Rich’s A polonius and 
Silla (p. 278), Professor Bullough does not admit, it seems to me, the uncer- 
tainty and confusion which arises in Shakespeare’s play from a feilure to set 
up any apparent connection between Viola’s sudden decision to assume a dis- 
guise and her rather vague interest in the Duke. In Rich the motivation is 
well developed and Shakespeare could, without essentially complicating “the 
initial relations between Orsino and Viola” (p. 278), have made the situation 
clear in a few lines, instead of opening the play, as he seems to do, in vacuo. 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


DONNE AND THE Drurys. By R. C. Bald. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1959. Pp. x+176. $5.50. 


Sir Robert Drury married the grand-daughter of Sir Nicholas Bacon, father 
of the more famous Francis. Drury predeceased his wife, and, since she had 
appointed her brother, Sir Edward Bacon, her executor and residuary legatee, 
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the papers she left at her death were sent to the Bacons’ family seat, Red- 
grave Hall in Suffolk, where for generations an enormous collection of family 
documents was preserved—at one time there were one hundred eighty boxes 
of them, among which those relating to the Drury family occupied only two. 
The collection was sold in 1921, and in 1925 and 1929 a considerable portion 
of it was secured by the University of Chicago. Professor Bald has worked 
carefully through what remains of the two boxfuls of Drury papers and, sup- 
plementing his discoveries by continued researches in England, has now pub- 
lished what amounts to a history of the Drury family up to the death of Sir 
Robert, ‘together with’ (as the title pages of Elizabethan Chronicle plays used 
to express it) all that he has been able to discover or reasonably conjecture, 
both from the old and from these new sources, about the relationship between 
Sir Robert Drury and Donne. The new facts he has discovered about this 
relationship and the new light he has been able to shed upon it do not, it must 
be admitted, amount to very much, and could probably have been communi- 
cated without loss in a short article. Nevertheless, it is always interesting to 
read well-written and well-documented accounts of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
families; perhaps, too, it is salutary, for to be confronted by their apparently 
endless preoccupation with loans, leases, mortgages, and Chancery suits does 
much to counteract a sentimental nostalgia for the past. 

Since this review must be short, I shall confine it to those portions of Pro- 
fessor Bald’s book which will be of most interest to students of Donne. 

Gosse’s description of Sir Robert Drury as “‘one of the wealthiest men in 
England” was a gross exaggeration (p. 65); he was rich, but by no means ex- 
ceptionally so, and he was sometimes in financial difficulties. Moreover, out- 
side the boundaries of his estate, he was a man of far less power and influence 
than most of us have been accustomed to suppose. He had seen much military 
service abroad, and throughout his life it was his ambition to obtain some 
important military command or ambassadorship, but his quarrelsomeness 
and continual indiscretions soon became too well known. Three years younger 
than Donne, he died in 1615 at the age of forty, and, as Professor Bald re- 
marks, Donne’s Latin epitaph upon him sufficiently attests that he died a dis- 
appointed man. 

Donne’s elder sister, the widowed Anne Copley, married in 1593 one 
William Lyly, who in 1598 settled at Hawstead and had some connection with 
Sir Robert Drury. Lyly died in 1603, but it may have been through his widow 
that Donne was first introduced to Sir Robert. It may also have been through 
this sister that Donne became acquainted with Joseph Hall, who was rector 
of Hawstead from 1601 to 1607, and who was almost certainly the author of 
the verses prefixed to the first of Donne’s Anniversaries, as he was certainly 
(our authority is Ben Jonson) the author of those prefixed to the second. 

Although he has nothing new to tell us about the two Anniversaries, Pro- 
fessor Bald has reminded us of certain already known facts which are too 
often forgotten: It was not The First Anniversary (i.e., An Anatomie of the 
World) that Donne first presented to Sir Robert, but the Funerall Elegie. This, 
it is true, was first printed with the Anatomie in 1611, but Donne probably 
presented it shortly after Elizabeth Drury’s death in December, 1610. The 
Second Anniversary (i.e., Of the Progresse of the Soule) was neither written nor 
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published on the second anniversary of her death, which would have been in 
December, 1612. Donne began to write it while he was with Sir Robert at 
Amiens early in December, 1611, and must have sent it to England as soon 
as he had finished it, for it was published, together with the second edition 
of the Anatomie, in time for criticism of the two poems to reach Donne before 
the beginning of April, 1612. 

In the original version of his Life of Donne (prefixed to the LXXX Ser- 
mons of 1640), Izaak Walton declared that Sir Robert Drury assigned Donne 
and his family ‘a very convenient house rent-free, next his own in Drury- 
lane,” but in later versions he altered this to “assigned him and his wife an 
useful apartment in his own large house in Drewry lane.” As the result of ex- 
tensive research, Professor Bald has proved beyond doubt that the earlier of 
these two accounts is correct and the later erroneous. Sir Robert had built 
several smaller houses for letting, and it was in one of these that Donne and 
his family lived. It is not even certain that he lived there rent-free—the bal- 
ance of evidence seems to suggest that he did not (pp. 114-15). 

Professor Bald has not only followed the deplorable modern practice in 
scholarly books of dispensing with footnote references, but he has even dis- 
pensed with numbered references at the end of his book. This was perhaps 
justifiable with the numerous Redgrave documents, which he lists in an Ap- 
pendix, but even books and articles mentioned or quoted in the text are 
merely listed, without page-references, in this Appendix, and not all books 
quoted in the text will be found even here. For example, on page 92 there is a 
quotation from The Life of Dr. Thomas Morton, Late Bishop of Duresme. 
Begun by R. B. [i.e., Robert Baddeley] Secretary to his Lordship. And finished 
by J. N. D.D. his Lordships Chaplain, 1669, but in neither the text nor the 
Appendix is there any indication of the book from which the quotation is 
taken. It is also regrettable that the book does not contain a full analytical 
index, instead of a mere list of pages on which the names indexed occur. Most 
readers will turn to the book chiefly for information about Donne, and each 
time they do so they will have to undertake a piece of minor research. Never- 
theless, despite these concluding grumbles, my predominant feeling is one of 
gratitude to Professor Bald for the much that I have learnt from his book. 


J. B. LetsHMAN 
Oxford 


Tue History oF FANNY BuRNEY. By Joyce Hemlow. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+528. $7.50. 


Granted that we can estimate affection by production, biography continues 
to be the part of literature which many contemporary scholars, like their 
predecessor Dr. Johnson, “love most.’’ The list merely of recent studies of 
eighteenth-century English men of letters (including Johnson himself) is an 
impressive one, containing as it does such items as Ernest C. Mossner’s David 
Hume (1954), R. W. Ketton-Cremer’s Thomas Gray (1955), James L. Clifford’s 
Young Sam Johnson (1955), Robert Halsband’s Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(1956), and Ralph Wardle’s Oliver Goldsmith (1957). To this list can be added 
Joyce Hemlow’s History of Fanny Burney, the product of years of diligent re- 
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search, much of it on manuscript materials in English and American libraries 
and private collections. 

Miss Hemlow’s subject was a talented writer—though not a great creative 
artist—a shrewd observer of her contemporaries, and an interesting and com- 
plex human being. Born in 1752, the second daughter and fourth child of 
Charles Burney, the distinguished historian of music, “little Burney,” as Dr. 
Johnson called her, attained storybook fame, but less than storybook fortune, 
with the publication in 1778 of her first and best novel, Evelina. Later she 
endured for five years (1786-91) an appointment as Second Keeper of the 
Robes in the retinue of George III’s Queen Charlotte; met, married, and bore 
a son to a French émigré, M. d’Arblay; and lived with her husband and child 
in France during a large part (1802-12) of the Napoleonic era. Still later she 
lost first her husband and then her son. As the widowed Madame d’Arblay 
she lived on herself until 1840. Throughout her long life, stretching through 
and beyond the complete reigns of three English kings, she wrote and wrote 
and wrote—three novels besides Evelina, three volumes of Memoirs of her 
father, comedies, tragedies, verses, diaries, journals, hundreds upon hundreds 
of letters and journal-letters. 

Two prerequisites for a good biography—an unusual member of our spe- 
cies and ample materials about that member—were thus automatically satis- 
fied when Miss Hemlow decided to write a life of Fanny Burney; in fact, they 
probably caused her to make the initial decision. Other requirements have 
also been met in the History itself: the facts are accurate’ and precisely stated, 
and the narrative flow is direct and clear. The reader knows, or can easily 
discover, what Fanny was doing and when and where she was doing it. Al- 
though rather unobtrusive virtues, precision of detail and clarity of exposition 
are hard to produce and harder to maintain; Miss Hemlow deserves no small 
amount of credit for providing us with a full, straightforward account of 
Fanny Burney’s life. 

A competent biography has other dimensions, however, which distin- 
guish it from a mere chronicle of events in the subject’s life. In addition to 
echoing an eighteenth-century convention, Miss Hemlow’s choice of a title 
implies that she considers her work a form of history, as, I think, it certainly 
is. Such a notion forces the biographer to grapple with, if not always to solve, 
at least two fundamental problems: the complex of causes, some of them ad- 
mittedly irrecoverable, which shaped the subject’s life and personality; and 
the character of the evidence that can be presented in support of hypotheses 
about cause-effect relationships. 

Miss Hemlow appears to be aware of both problems, but her treatment 
of them is not entirely successful. She introduces in due course a small throng 
of persons who, it seems reasonable to suppose, must have influenced Fanny 
Burney as child, adolescent, and young woman: the whole clan of Burneys— 
father, mother, stepmother, full and half-brothers and sisters, other assorted 


| have noticed one odd remark. Miss Hemlow seems to imply on p. 250 that the 
David Hume, who died in 1776, subscribed for a copy of Fanny Burney’s third novel, 
Camilla, which was published in 1796. The gentleman in question was probably 
Hume’s nephew (1757-1838), Professor of Scots law at the University of Edinburgh 
and curator of the Advocates Library. 
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relatives; such staunch friends and counselors as Samuel Crisp, David Gar- 
rick, and Catharine Cooke; those famous personages Dr. Johnson and Hester 
Lynch Thrale Piozzi; Fanny’s silent suitor, George Owen Cambridge; and the 
members of Queen Charlotte’s entourage, especially Fanny’s immediate 
superior, the difficult Mrs. Schwellenberg, and the “Queen’s Vice-Chamber- 
lain,” Colonel Stephen Digby. Yet, because of the lack of adequate discrimina- 
tion between primary and secondary causes and effects, the reader sometimes 
fails to see either the dominant outlines of the causal pattern Miss Hemlow is 
tracing or the general progression in the multiplicity of actions, reactions, and 
attitudes that made up the first half, roughly, of Fanny Burney’s life. For 
instance, one may be hard put to say which of her brothers and sisters con- 
tributed most decisively to Fanny’s history. And even when it is clear that, 
in Miss Hemlow’s opinion, a given individual played a major role in Fanny’s 
development, we may occasionally doubt whether the actual evidence is 
strong enough to support the conclusion hung upon it. Samuel Crisp, we are 
told, exercised an “‘incalculable” influence (p. 3) on the young girl; in order 
to demonstrate, among other things, the existence and continuation of this 
influence, Miss Hemlow includes references to Crisp in each chapter of the 
book up through seven, which records his death in 1784. After examining the 
passages, however, the reader, although recognizing the importance of Fanny’s 
dear “‘Daddy” in her development, may still be impressed by the fact that a 
good many of the references do not suggest any kind of influence, that Fanny 
rejected Crisp’s advice to marry the man (Thomas Barlow) who first pro- 
posed to her, and that she stoutly defended parts of her second novel, Cecelia, 
against Crisp’s strictures. 

As might be expected, the number of persons who helped to shape Fanny 
Burney’s married life is small in comparison to the number who affected her 
earlier years. Partly for this reason, the middle section of Miss Hemlow’s 
biography reveals sharper lines of causation than the first section. Her hus- 
band—handsome, brave, charming, and greatly devoted to his wife—and her 
son—the precocious Alexander—emerge as the principal new influences on 
Fanny, who continued to be deeply responsive to the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes (mostly) of her father and her brothers and sisters. To help support her 
husband and son, she turned again to writing; to keep them together, she and 
Alexander lived in France with M. d’Arblay, who had resumed service in the 
French army. In 1812 she and Alexander went back to England, but she re- 
turned to France in 1814. She was in Brussels during the Battle of Waterloo; 
immediately afterwards she went alone to Treves, Germany, to get her dis- 
abled husband and take him back to England, to live in Bath until his death 
in 1818. 

In the final section of the book, a part of the causal pattern again becomes 
somewhat indistinct. Grief over her husband’s death certainly explains many 
of the incidents and attitudes in Fanny Burney’s later life, and her work on 
the Memoirs of Doctor Burney accounts for still other events. But the relation- 
ship between Madame d’Arblay and her brilliant but ineffectual son remains 
blurred. We do not doubt for a moment the mutual affection of mother and 
son—the evidence concerning that is overwhelming; we are rather puzzled, 
however, by what appears to be a kind of sporadic concern in Fanny’s atti- 
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tude toward Alexander. Miss Hemlow exhibits in compressed detail Fanny’s 
responses to Alexander’s problems from 1818 to 1828 and again from 1832 
to early 1837, when Alexander died; she says almost nothing about the rela- 
tionship between mother and son from 1828 to 1832. 

Finally, with respect to vividness of characterization, another trait of 
good biographies, the History suffers inevitably, but unjustly, when it is com- 
pared with Fanny Burney’s own autobiographical records, which ‘‘render”— 
in Henry James’s meaning of the term—large areas of the writer’s life and 
personality in a way no modern biography should be expected to emulate. 
Miss Hemlow wisely decided to quote extensively from Fanny’s diaries, 
journals, and letters, with the result that, if not on every page, at least now 
and again, the figures of “little Burney” herself and of the lively, sometimes 
brilliant company in which she moved, seem to walk and talk before the 
reader’s eyes. 


Gwin J. Kota 
The University of Chicago 


AvuGusT WILHELM SCHLEGEL AS A TRANSLATOR OF SHAKESPEARE. By Mar- 
garet E. Atkinson. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958. Pp. 67. 


Wieland’s footnotes to King Lear show how deliberately he toned down Shake- 
speare’s words in order to gain polish at the expense of exuberance. Biirger 
superimposed, no less arbitrarily, his notions on those of Shakespeare so that 
the dialogues degenerated into “‘platte Vertraulichkeit,’’ Schlegel wrote. The 
latter struggled between fidelity to the original and consideration for the stage 
and decided in favor of a faithful rendition. To what extent did he succeed? 
When Novalis wrote to Schlegel, November 30, 1797, that Shakespeare was 


now better in German than in English he expressed a view that has been re- 
peated, frequently as a cliché, to the present day. There were those who dif- 
fered, however. Hebbel complained, for example, that he had to rewrite 
Schlegel’s Julius Caesar for the Burgtheater since it could not be spoken. 

Margaret Atkinson is not concerned with the stage and its problems but 
with the poetic qualities of the translation. While she does not question its 
relative merits, she attempts to determine just how good Hamlet, Twelfth 
Night, and Julius Caesar are by absolute standards. Her focus is on accuracy 
and poetic excellence. In the introduction she underscores Schlegel’s ‘‘remark- 
able exactitude” and points out that “instances of misunderstanding are so 
rare as to be almost negligible.”’ Despite the high praise, however, the theme 
of her study is that “this is not Shakespeare as we know it.” 

In what manner did Schlegel cast over the plays a thin veil which 
“slightly” dims the colors and blunts the shadows? Sources of inequity be- 
tween original and translation are implicitly divided by the author into two 
categories: those springing from lexical and structural differences between 
English and German and changes arbitrarily made by Schlegel. In the first 
group we find, as a major source of difficulty, English words of Romance 
origin. Their dearth in German is said to create an insurmountable obstacle 
since English words of Latin origin are “‘lighter in texture” than their Ger- 
manic equivalents. While the author’s examples (e.g., ““wohlbedacht in der 
Gefahr” for “most provident in peril”) support her conclusion, the generaliza- 
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tion is questionable. It seems all the more debatable when we read in the 
same paragraph that German counterparts of Romance words are also “‘lack- 
ing in vitality” and “sound flat.” Reading passages in Romeo and Juliet I 
found numerous examples that refute Miss Atkinson’s assertions (e.g., “um- 
ringt von all’ den graiuelvollen Schrecken” for “environed with all these hide- 
ous fears” or “mein zerriittet Hirn” for “my desperate brains’’). While the 
evidence for problems caused by difference in word origin is disputable, the 
paucity of monosyllabic nouns and adjectives in German did test Schlegel’s 
ingenuity. His solutions varied. Sometimes he omitted a word, sometimes he 
interpolated a half a line or more. A major device, which deserves greater 
stress than the author gives it, is the employment of compounds (e.g., 
“Sonnenstaubchen” for “little atomies” or “klaftertiefer Ehrentrunk’”’ for 
“healths five fathoms deep’). Another solution—it should be added to those 
given by the author—is change of number (e.g., “aus des Mondes feuchtem 
Strahl” for ‘‘of the moonshine’s watery beams’’). The inflectional character 
of German leads to problems in wording and to a preponderance of feminine 
rhymes. Schlegel felt, however, that the latter had greater intrinsic beauty 
than masculine rhymes. 

The author concludes that some changes—I counted six major types— 
were made arbitrarily: (1) Omissions that cannot be justified poetically even 
though there are valid logical reasons. (2) Weakening of strong expressions 
(“armes Ding” for “poor monster”). (3) Avoidance of words with unsavory 
connotations (‘‘Sich eines achten Stammes verlustig machen” for “Is guilty 
of a several bastardy’’). (4) Avoidance of daring personifications (“Lat das 
Geschiitz von allen Zinnen feuern” for “Let all the battlements their ordnance 
fire’). (5) Discarding of puns. (6) Ignoring of jokes (“der eingefleischte Teufel 
selbst” for “the very devil incardinate’’). 

Although the documentation of Schlegel’s deficiencies is voluminous, the 
final chapter, which deals with the modern translations of Hans Rothe, Rich- 
ard Flatter, and Rudolf Alexander Schréder, brings out that the Romanti- 
cist’s translation is still the most felicitous that we possess. While Miss Atkin- 
son’s characterization of it as a “stylistically impressive whole, as the work 
of a great genius” does not seem to grow out of the evidence presented, it does 
obviously reflect her conviction. 


HAROLD VON HOFE 
University of Southern California 


Tue Romantic AsserTION: A StuDY IN THE LANGUAGE OF NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY Poetry. By R. A. Foakes. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1958. Pp. 186. $3. 


This study represents one of the latest expeditions into the still very much un- 
explored territory of the language of nineteenth-century poetry. As the author 
explains in his preface, it “is not an exhaustive survey, but an exploratory 
study.” Mr. Foakes, keenly aware of the defensive posture many critics of 
Romantic and Victorian poetry have had to assume, is in part an apologist, 
hoping, as he says, to “‘be of help to students and others who do not easily 
respond” to nineteenth-century poetry. Although he refrains from debate and 
polemics, wisely concentrating on analysis, his purpose would seem to be to 
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further the developing rapprochement between the “old” and the “new” 
criticism by borrowing from the latter the techniques of verbal and imaginal 
analysis while avoiding the tendency toward critical monism for which it has 
been reproached by R. S. Crane and others. His underlying approach, in 
short, is inductive; instead of measuring Romantic poetry by standards which 
may be highly relevant to metaphysical or modern poetry, he seeks to meet 
it on its own terms and find out how it works. 

Central in Mr. Foakes’ thought is a broad distinction between a poetry 
whose predominant note is one of conflict or tension, and one which commits 
itself to making grand assertions, to expressing a vision of social or universal 
order. Most of modern poetry he sees as being of the first kind, most Romantic 
poetry (which for his purposes includes most nineteenth-century poetry) of 
the second. The former is likely to express its sense of conflict and disorder 
through ambiguity, irony, paradox, and above all metaphor, organizing its 
materials in such a way as to include as many ways as possible of responding, 
but within a strictly limited area of experience. The latter, on the other hand, 
is more likely to use narration or evocative description, organizing its ma- 
terials around certain large structural images derived from the common ex- 
perience of life, offering objects for contemplation rather than provocative 
new relationships, and employing a vocabulary of assertion based largely 
upon certain abstract, value-loaded words such as truth, liberty, love, power, 
joy, beauty. Instead of contenting itself with the effort to unify locally in “‘a 
pattern of resolved stresses” the most widely disparate elements, it tries to 
evoke a great vision, typically transcendental, of unity—‘‘the one life within 
us and abroad’’—which may nevertheless, being ultimately assertive, not 
take into account other and possibly contradictory ways of looking at the 
experience. Poetic talent being taken for granted, it follows that the success 
of such a poetry will in the end depend upon the intensity with which the 
poet can actually feel and believe in his vision and bring his experience, real 
or imagined, to bear in such a way as to give genuine substance to his asser- 
tion. The effort to sustain this mode of poetry in face of diminishing faith re- 
sults in poetry of constantly narrowing scope, or, alternately, in poetry which 
is increasingly hollow and, in the pejorative sense, rhetorical. 

The poetry of conflict will tend toward compression and intensification, 
finding its characteristic expression in the rapid movement of mind inherent 
in metaphor; its poems will tend to be brief, and the criticism based upon 
it will prize short poems. What Mr. Foakes terms the poetry of acceptance, 
on the other hand, requires more space in which to deploy its material; an 
episode or a lengthy narrative may in itself be a vehicle of a great comparison 
in which the tenor is expressed briefly or omitted altogether. This is the mode 
of such diverse works as The Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and The Prelude. Here we should 
note, however, that Mr. Foakes has avoided an important qualification, per- 
haps to keep his general line of argument uncluttered. For it is in the Ro- 
mantic movement, with the high value it placed upon the “‘spontaneous over- 
flow of feeling” and consequently upon lyrical utterance, that we find the germ 
of the modern depreciation of the long poem, as of so many other modern 
critical attitudes. Indeed, some of the longer works of the Romantic poets 
have had to wait until today—some are still waiting—for their appropriate 
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criticism. Even Matthew Arnold, for all his emphasis upon architectonics, the 
great subject, and the grand style, appreciated the Romantics best in their 
shorter works, and Swinburne militantly urged the supremacy of lyric poetry 
over all other kinds. Nevertheless, it must be granted that narrative and 
dramatic poetry are far from flourishing today, and no contemporary poet of 
comparable rank would be likely to undertake the composition of a poem like 
The Frelude, or a full dress epic. (To be sure there are poets—Auden, Pound, 
and others—who still write long poems, but it is not by these works that they 
are likely to be most generally appreciated, even by the poetry reading public. 
Moreover, modern criticism seems little inclined to deal with such poems as 
the narratives of Frost, or Auden’s remarkable, difficult The Sea and the Mir- 
ror, or W. C. Williams’ Paterson, while Pound’s Cantos belong largely to 
special students. The considerable success with English-speaking readers of 
Nikos Kazantzakis’ continuation of The Odyssey is an interesting phenome- 
non which would bear critical scrutiny.) 

Most of the ideas summarized above are to be found in the three general 
or theoretical chapters with which Mr. Foakes begins his study. The first 
chapter, “The Commitment to Metaphor,” is subtitled “Modern Criticism 
and Romantic Poetry’’; as this implies, it traverses briefly the familiar ground 
of the modern controversy, focusing on the matter of imagery. The second 
chapter, “Poetic Imagery,” attempts to define the nature and kinds of poetic 
imagery. The author seems to have felt it necessary to devote half this 
chapter to a general discussion of imagery, culminating in a formal, general 
definition. This theoretical discussion is not altogether satisfactory in context, 
being both too detailed for the author’s purpose—the material in it is never 
actually used in the explications of specific works which make up the bulk 
of the book—and not thorough enough to stand, apart from context, as a 
very substantial contribution to imaginal theory. In the rest of the chapter, 
however, the author gets down to his proper business of distinguishing con- 
cretely between kinds of imagery, and relating these kinds to their respective 
poetic purposes. 

The principal distinction drawn by Mr. Foakes is that between what he 
calls the “image of thought” and the “image of impression.”” The former at- 
tempts to make active a relationship newly perceived between terms which 
have no natural or traditional connection te.g Donne’s lovers and a pair of 
compasses). There may be no word picture,®or if there is, it is offered not for 
its evocative power as an object of contemplation but rather to startle us into 
awareness of the relationship involved. At its peak of refinement, the entire 
image of thought may turn upon a single active verb, as so often in Shake- 
speare. The image of impression, on the other hand, relies primarily upon the 
evocative effects of a word picture. It tends to employ natural or traditional 
connections between tenor and vehicle (e.g., the rose and beauty). Its orig- 
inality depends more upon the richness or complexity of its application than 
upon the novelty of the preceived relationship. It tends to be static rather 
than kinetic. At its greatest refinement the tenor may be altogether omitted, 
as in Blake’s The Sick Rose. The image of thought is the natural mode of the 
poetry of conflict whose essence is metaphor. The image of impression is the 
natural mode of “all poetry which is committed to a love, a faith, a world- 
order”; such poetry may use little or no metaphor. 
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In the last of his general chapters, entitled “Order out of Chaos,” Mr. 
Foakes gives his exposition of ““The Task of the Romantic Poet” (the chapter’s 
subtitle). Although there is little that can be original in ten pages on so com- 
plex a subject, this chapter is an excellent summary. In the author’s view, the 
Romantic poet seeks not to express but rather to resolve or transcend conflict 
and disorder; therefore he turns naturally toward imagery of impression rather 
than wit (metaphor). But in a period of individualism and the decay of tradi- 
tional images of order, he is compelled to descend into the self to seek his 
images. In the words of the author, “The Romantic poet employed the power 
of ‘self-intuition’ to restore order to a world which had ceased to afford ready- 
made images of order, in the way it had done for Shakespeare and Pope.” 
In particular, human society now offered only images of waste, disorder, even 
hell. The natural world, on the other hand, which had once been used as a 
source of images reflecting essentially human values, now was perceived as 
reflecting directly a transcendental order created and received by the imagina- 
tion. Light and darkness, the sun and moon, the sea, rivers, and mountains 
provided images which, assisted by a vocabulary or assertion—that is, words 
representing concepts or feelings universally regarded as valuable—could be 
developed into what Coleridge called a “system of symbols.” In longer poems, 
further unification was gained by the use of large, structural images of im- 
pression of which the two most important, according to the author, are “‘the 
image of life as a journey in time and the image of love between two indi- 
viduals as a type of a higher union.” 

The real test of the value of this analysis comes in succeeding chapters, 
where the author proceeds to discuss Wordsworth’s The Prelude, Keats’ The 
Eve of St. Agnes, Shelley’s Adonais, Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Browning’s 
Men and Women, Matthew Arnold’s poetry, and Thomson’s The City of Dread- 
ful Night, as well as noting certain other poems in passing. Although all of 
Mr. Foakes’ readings are interesting and useful, the most successful seems to 
be that of The Prelude, the most provocative that of The City of Dreadful 
Night, possibly because this murky but disturbing poem has been rather 
neglected by modern critics. So well does Mr. Foakes’ scheme seem to apply 
to The Prelude that one is tempted to think that the theory itself is largely an 
outgrowth of the author’s study of Wordsworth. He traces the major image 
of the journey, the subordinate images of the sea (undifferentiated and po- 
tentially overwhelming experience), the city (waste land), valleys and islands 
(havens of peace or temporary resting places), rivers (progress of the soul), 
winds, sun, moon, and above all mountains (aspiration toward or achieve- 
ment of transcendent unifying vision, the imagination). In so doing, the 
author avoids the kind of error committed by Robert Penn Warren in his es- 
say on The Rime of the Ancient Mariner—that is, he does not read these 
images in allegorical terms. He shows how this nature imagery is associated 
with, rather than stands for, areas of human experience, and how these asso- 
ciations are reinforced by Wordsworth’s passages of meditation and asser- 
tion with their abstract vocabulary. Of this vocabulary, Mr. Foakes quite 
properly singles out (like Matthew Arnold) the word power for detailed dis- 
cussion. The principal image, that of the journey, and the principal value- 
word, power, come together in the poem’s statement of its purpose, to track 
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“the main essential Power,/ Imagination, up her way sublime” (1805 text). 
With the help of his scheme of analysis, the author is able to expound the 
artistic unity and structure of a poem that is sometimes treated as a more or 
less loose collection of autobiographical fragments, meditations, and descrip- 
tions. Although he by no means exhausts this vast and complex work, he does 
provide valuable illumination. 

Similarly successful is the reading of The City of Dreadful Night, a poem 
built out of “inversions or distortions of images which had been fundamental 
to the Romantic vision.” The journey of life leads nowhere; the vision of love 
culminates not in union but in separation and despair. For the early Roman- 
tics, the city had represented “‘the spiritual wilderness from which escape was 
possible, but for Thomson it has become the true centre of life from which 
there is no escape.” Thomson’s devastating negation of the Romantic vision 
and inversion of the Romantic rhetoric was more valuable than the watered 
down romanticism of many of his contemporaries who continued to use the 
rhetoric of the Romantics without their rich, sustaining imagery, or used 
their diction and imagery without their “visionary splendour.” 

The treatments of Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold are 
of varying success. Keats and Shelley suffer more from the selection of a single, 
representative work than Wordsworth, whose Prelude may well be taken as 
central to all his poetry. In the case of Keats, Mr. Foakes’ scheme tends to 
oversimplify by neglecting the tragic irony so characteristic of his great odes 
and even of The Eve of St. Agnes. Furthermore, by neglecting metaphor, the 
present analysis slights the intensely important metaphorical aspect of the 
language of both Keats and Shelley. Nevertheless, by centering his attention 
on the structural image of the vision of love in both The Eve of St. Agnes and 
Adonais, or on what might be called in another frame of reference their plots, 
Mr. Foakes has given useful insights into both poems. In general, the treat- 
ment of the Victorians is sound, pointing out the decay or narrowing of the 
Romantic vision. These chapters contain little that is startlingly new, and 
are occasionally weak on particular points (e.g., Arnold surely did mot cele- 
brate “Goethe as one who took refuge from the world in the truth of art,” 
p. 154). However, the author’s constant reference to specific passages and to 
the imagery and rhetoric of the poets in the context of a general theory about 
their language is both fruitful in itself and continues to point the direction 
in which further studies of Victorian poetry might well go. 

Mr. Foakes’ style is for the most part clear and readable, although there 
is an occasional awkward sentence (e.g., pp. 41, 128) or even grammatical con- 
fusion (“the Romantic poets each had to struggle to create an alternative 
system for themselves,” p. 58). One annoying mannerism of style is the over- 
use of the expression “kind of” with its variants “type of,’”’ “sort of,” and 
“species of.”” The book is physically attractive and handsomely printed, but 
the following errors were noted: p. 25, n. 1, omission of letter “f”’ in found; p. 
112, l. 22, omission of comma between beauty and love; p. 156, 1. 19, the word 
last printed twice. 

On the whole, The Romantic Assertion may be welcomed as a useful ex- 
ploratory study in an area where much more work remains to be done. Al- 
though the reader may quarrel with some of the author’s generalizations, and 
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may even feel that the author is at his best when he is closest to his texts, many 
of the generalizations are strikingly sound, suggestive, or both. Furthermore, 
the book is refreshing for its willingness to combine textual explication with a 
broad approach to a large subject and, like the poets with whom it deals, to 
hazard large assertions. 
Leon A. GOTTFRIED 
Washington University 
St.. Louis 


SHELLEY’s Prometheus Unbound: A Variorum EpitTi0n. Edited by Lawrence 
John Zillman. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1959. Pp. 
792+xx. $15. 


If a variorum edition should be accurate, thorough, and icily detached, this 
volume falls just short of the ideal. In the most nerve-racking task, the exhibi- 
tion of an accurate text with complete and exact variant readings (the area 
where I am least equipped for certainty), Professor Zillman seems to approach 
the near-perfection of the late Hyder E. Rollins. Indeed, his entire perform- 
ance is as excellent as we have a right to expect from a single scholar—even 
when his wife is to be thanked, as here, “for patience and assistance.” 

For text he reproduces the first edition of 1820. Beneath the text he gives 
variant readings, including punctuation, from the major editions and the 
Bodleian holograph. Further textual notes include comments on the printed 
text and its modifications, by Rossetti, Forman, and others, and comments 
on the perplexities of the manuscript, by Zupitza, Locock, Martin Freeman, 
and—at scrupulous length—Zillman himself. Separately he gives readings for 
the known drafts of scattered passages, and continues his scrupulosity in 
textual notes to these. 

Although Hutchinson founded his Oxford Standard Edition on tear- 
sheets from Forman, his text of Prometheus Unbound is the soundest avail- 
able, despite an additional failure to examine Shelley’s manuscript directly. 
For the further improvement of Hutchinson’s text, Zillman provides a list of 
eight errors (p. 17 n.). It is disconcerting, however, to find Hutchinson’s 
rapped for rapt, at I.527, worth comment in Zillman’s Introduction (p. 18), 
but not worth recording in the apparatus (p. 162). His note explaining the 
apparatus does not confess to the exclusion of minutiae. He does, neverthe- 
less, realize his promise to treat the key editions “more fully than is cus- 
tomary.” But our chief desideratum for Prometheus Unbound is proper punc- 
tuation. Alert, informed interpretation of Shelley’s meaning, with sensitivity 
to his meters, must make the fullest possible utilization of his underpunctu- 
ated manuscripts. Here Locock went beyond Hutchinson, and Zillman now 
gives a full report on the punctuation of the manuscript and drafts as well as 
of the printed editions. On the basic manuscript, Zillman would seem very 
nearly final. Not quite so: in addition to being human, he puts unwarranted 
faith in photographic reproductions. To our profit, he reasons cautiously and 
cogently on the sequence of known entries in notebooks used by Shelley dur- 
ing the composition of the poem. Discouragingly, he has not examined the 
Shelley-Rolls collection at the Bodleian, thus in his own words “leaving one 
the anticipation of later discoveries.” Except for these readings to come, Zill- 
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man gives full materials for a future editor. Beyond stating the need for relax- 
ing Freeman’s fidelity to the inconsistent manuscript, he gives little practical 
advice. By declaring it impossible to say how the manuscript relates to the 
first edition or how the drafts relate to each other, he leaves to the future 
editor, and to other serious students of Shelley’s text, the necessity of study- 
ing the manuscripts afresh in an attempt to solve these cruxes. 

The section with notis variorum, extending for 329 pages, deserves high 
praise for its orderly method. It is limited, inevitably, by the necessity of 
closing it in cruel time. From 1955 to 1958, while Zillman meticulously read 
proof, Shelleyan studies advanced. Had he had timely knowledge of the find- 
ings of Charles H. Taylor, Jr., he would have revised his discussion of the 
Galignani edition (p. 11) and would have sacrificed the Cuningham piracy of 
1839, palpably aberrant, for Ascham’s edition of 1834, shown by Taylor to 
have general significance for Shelley’s text. The same limitation of time forced 
him to treat inadequately, among the critical notes, Neville Rogers’ Shelley at 
Work and G. M. Matthews’ important article, ““A Volcano’s Voice in Shelley.” 
Although he had no chance to mention Milton Wilson’s Shelley’s Later Poetry 
or Harold Bloom’s Shelley’s Mythmaking, both published in 1959, one is sorry 
to find untreated the earlier studies by Awad, Chinol, Clemen, Duchemin, 
and others reported as noteworthy in the annual bibliography of the Keats- 
Shelley Journal. Zillman considerately translates all quotations from foreign 
languages, and apologizes because lack of space prevents him from giving the 
originals. Like most of us, he ignores all critical works written in languages 
not normally viable in graduate schools. But sooner or later some American or 
British scholar will have to find out what is in all those books and articles on 
English Romantics that issue annually in Greece, Russia, and Japan. Minor 
disadvantages result when only one edition of a critical study is consulted. 
Phrases from Clutton-Brock’s revised Shelley of 1923 quoted on page 53 are 
said to be from 1909; on the other hand, sentences quoted from the Brailsford 
of 1913 have been modified in his revised edition of 1951. 

So confidently has Professor Zillman proceeded that he distinguishes 
among the errors of his predecessors some which are “‘inexcusable.”” His own 
errors are excusable, but they exist. He has a knack of making names seem 
strange, from Frank R. Leavis and William B. Scott to misspellings of Theo- 
dore Hook, Harry Levin, R. H. Fogle (p. 324), and Kenneth Neill Cameron 
(passim). His “HHH” (p. 26) is Henry H. Harper. There are a few obvious 
typographical errors, inconsistencies of citation, references to the wrong line, 
and similar lapses from prolonged wakefulness. 

The weakest part of the book is the Introduction. Professor Zillman 
should have assigned this task to somebody else. He had enough to do with- 
out it. Enforced practice at classification has driven him to narrow categories 
and dichotomies, to unwitting emphasis upon allegorical readings, and to the 
pulverization of all general arguments and all chronological trends in past 
and present criticism of the poem, of Shelley, and of Romanticism. As a result 
of excessive subdividing, the same quotations are repeated in illustration of 
different and very nearly opposite points. After views toward Shelley’s use of 
Aeschylus have been given a tripartite division that misrepresents the area 
of disagreement (p. 59), one review in the Gentleman’s Magazine is cited as an 
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example of the first, then of the second, and finally of the “soundest” view. 
But no group of commentators has argued that Shelley was trying to imitate 
Aeschylus. The Introduction starves and dismembers all the arguments that 
have actually thrived. 

In contrast, the eight appendixes adequately fill separate needs. They 
include Mary Shelley’s note, fourteen contemporary reviews, and the text of 
Byron’s “Prometheus.” Internally, the volume is well designed and clearly 
printed. Yet Professor Zillman needs to share with the University of Wash- 
ington Press only a small proportion of our gratitude. It has been fashionable 
to speak of the cheap victory of coming after and being right, but it could have 
been no simple task to adjudicate and improve with the patience and acute- 
ness by which Zillman has met these challenges to a Theseus. 


CarL R. WoopRING 
University of Wisconsin 


Maruitpa. By Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Edited by Elizabeth Nitchie. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xvi+ 104. $4. 


This is the first appearance in print of a novelette that Mary Shelley intended 
for publication, and even sent to England for that purpose, but which Godwin 
did not see fit to publish. Because it is the only complete work by Mary Shelley 
not previously published, and because it exists in two versions, Miss Nitchie’s 
publication of “the full text of Mary Shelley’s novelette Mathilda together 
with the opening pages of its rough draft, The Fields of Fancy . . . transcribed 
from the microfilm of the notebooks belonging to Lord Abinger which is in 
the library of Duke University” (p. iii), opens the dooi to a reassessment of 
Mary Shelley’s place as a creative artist. Miss Nitchie facilitates this possi- 
bility through her editorial method: for in following “Mary Shelley’s manu- 
script exactly except for the omission of mere corrections by the author, most 
of which are negligible” (p. iii), she enables the reader to see in detail the state 
of the fair copy that Mary Shelley sent to England; in printing after the text 
the fanciful framework with which “The Fields of Fancy” opens, she permits 
the reader to see for himself how great had been the reconstruction—and im- 
provement—of the story as it finally evolved; and in devoting almost three- 
fourths of her notes on Mathilda to comparisons between passages of the fair 
copy and those of three partial manuscripts of ““The Fields of Fancy,” she 
enables the reader to study “Mary at work” and to judge the effectiveness of 
Mary’s expansion and revision of the story. Of the accuracy of Miss Nitchie’s 
text, one who does not have access to the manuscripts upon which it is based 
can only say that those quotations in the volume which can be checked indi- 
cate that she has used scholarly care in her work. One wishes that she had 
been more consistent in her identification of quotations in Mathilda, for al- 
though she often expands upon Mrs. Shelley’s citations (e.g., notes 25, 45, 
46, and 76), thus enabling the reader to consult the contexts of these quota- 
tions, in other places (e.g., pp. 10, 40, 52) she does not do so. 

Miss Nitchie’s principal concern with Mathilda is biographical, as her 
introduction makes clear. In 1943 she produced the first important study of 
the work in “Mary Shelley’s Mathilda: An Unpublished Story and Its Bio- 
graphical Significance” (Studies in Philology). A decade later she devoted con- 
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siderable attention to Mathilda in Mary Shelley: The Author of Frankenstein 
(1953). At the time she wrote the article Miss Nitchie was unable to get 
access to the notebooks in Lord Abinger’s possession, but, later, in her full- 
length portrait of Mary Shelley, she drew from the complete text of Mathilda 
most of its possible biographical implications. 

Mathilda was written, as Miss Nitchie demonstrates, in the late summer 
and autumn of 1819. The story, involving as it does the incestuous love of a 
father for his daughter (Mathilda), parallels in part The Cenci, which had been 
Shelley’s major effort of the summer. More significant than the similarity of 
motif, however, is the difference between Shelley’s and Mary’s handling of it. 
In The Cenci the relationship is one of lust and sadism in the Count and repul- 
sion and fear in Beatrice, whereas in Mathilda the father loves his daughter be- 
cause he identifies her with his wife, who had died at Mathilda’s birth, and 
Mathilda reacts to his revelation of the tormenting secret with pity and sor- 
row. Mathilda’s father, after making his awful confession, flees and destroys 
himself rather than continue in the grip of his illicit passion. Miss Nitchie 
writes in her introduction (p. xii): “The biographical elements are clear: 
Mathilda is certainly Mary herself; Mathilda’s father is Godwin; Woodville 
is an idealized Shelley.” And she goes on to declare (p. xiii), “The relationship 
between father and daughter, before it was destroyed by the father’s un- 
natural passion, is like that between Godwin and Mary. She herself called her 
love for him ‘excessive and romantic.’ She may well have been recording, in 
Mathilda’s sorrow over her alienation from her father and her loss of him by 
death, her own grief at the spiritual separation from Godwin through what 
could only seem to her his cruel lack of sympathy.” 

There is danger in this kind of easy transliteration of fictional characters 
and events into biographical evidence; were the source of Shelley’s plot for 
The Cenci unknown, one could take Miss Nitchie’s suggestion one step farther 
and speculate that Shelley was also dramatizing a relationship between Mary 
and Godwin and that he pictured as sinister what Mary portrayed as unfor- 
tunate simply because he was Godwin’s rival for Mary’s affections. It is clear, 
however, that Mary had artistic reasons enough for wanting to handle the 
incest motif in a way quite different from that of The Cenci and that if there 
was, therefore, anything within her own experience that gave her insight into 
the problems of the father-daughter relationship or that supplied realistic 
motivation for the situations portrayed, it must be accounted a factor in the 
execution rather than in the conception of the plot. Miss Nitchie’s case is 
weakened by Mary Shelley’s references to Mathilda which she herself quotes, 
as well as by elements of the story which point to other sources for the por- 
trait of Mathilda’s father. Miss Nitchie writes: “In one letter to Mrs. Gis- 
borne she [Mary] compared the journey of herself and Jane to Pisa and Leg- 
horn to get news of Shelley and Williams to that of Mathilda in search of her 
father, ‘driving—(like Matilda), towards the sea to learn if we were to be for 
ever doomed to misery.’ And on May 6, 1823, she wrote, ‘Matilda foretells 
even many small circumstances most truly—and the whole of it is a monu- 
ment of what now is’ ” (p. xi). This would indicate that Mary, at least after 
Shelley’s death, identified the relationship between Mathilda and Mathilda’s 
father with her own relationship to Shelley, whereas Miss Nitchie does not 
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supply any external evidence to show that Mary ever identified this relation- 
ship with that between herself and Godwin. Moreover, as Miss Nitchie notes 
in Mary Shelley, the upbringing of Mathilda’s father in the story (pp. 2-4) 
is far different from Godwin’s, though it does in some ways parallel Shelley’s 
and, even more, some of the didactic life histories found in eighteenth-century 
novels. 

In the story of Mathilda’s father’s wanderings over Europe and Asia 
there are strong reminiscences of Alastor, which, if they must be given bio- 
graphical significance, point toward Shelley rather than Godwin. When every- 
thing is considered, not the least service Miss Nitchie has rendered other stu- 
dents of Shelley in providing them with the text of Mathilda is the opportunity 
to correct some of her own theories about the biographical implications of the 
work. This is not to deny that there are biographical clues in the story, or that 
Miss Nitchie has performed valuable service in delineating some of the possi- 
bilities inherent in it, but I suspect that the literary and personal sources of 
the novelette are far more complexly interwoven than her introduction would 
lead one to believe. 

As a work of fiction Mathilda shows Mary Shelley to be scrupulously 
aware of the problems of realistic psychological motivation. This awareness is, 
indeed, the greatest virtue of the work, which has, however, the additional 
merits of a style that is vigorous and diction that is at the same time lofty 
and precise. The extreme emotionalism of certain passages can be artistically 
justified on the same grounds as those in Werther, for Mathilda is writing her 
own history on the verge of what is tantamount to suicide, and although the 
second half of the story contains some far-fetched incidents, these are no more 
absurd than those found in the best eighteenth-century novels. The theme of 
solitude that runs throughout Mary Shelley’s writings is prominent here, and 
intertwined as it is with the incest motif, it takes on a new dimension. In a 
sense, Mathilda portrays an alternative retribution for the youth of Alastor 
who, having once withdrawn from society, finds himself unable to reasstime 
his natural role there. 


DONALD H. REMAN 
University of Illinois 


Tue Maturity oF Dickens. By Monroe Engel. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xii+202. $4. 


It is unfortunate for Professor Engel’s book that it follows so closely in the 
wake of Prof. Hillis Miller’s Charles Dickens: The Werld of his Novels, which 
emanated from the same press only seven months earlier. In spite of some 
infelicities of style and a tendency to overdrive its hypothesis, Professor 
Miller’s book is a work of major importance—mature, widely informed, and 
closely reasoned. The inevitable comparison makes Professor Engel’s appear 
naive and unfocused. He begins with the assumption that for scholarly readers 
Dickens still needs to be defended from the old platitudes about his faults 
and limitations, whereas Miller takes for granted that Dickens’ immense im- 
portance as a creative artist is now established beyond cavil. Recurrently 
Engel lapses into bald statements that any reader of Dickens can make for 
himself, in contrast with Miller’s assumption that he is writing for perceptive 
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intelligences that do not need to have everything spelled out in monosyllables. 

The comparison, however, is unfair to Engel’s book, which within its 
modest area is sensible and useful, in that it accomplishes some elementary 
spade-work for the discussion of Dickens’ novels that has not previously been 
done. For example, he recognizes the significance of Household Words and All 
the Year Round. Dickens took his editorial duties so seriously that he per- 
sonally selected all the contributions, suggested subjects for many of them, 
and rewrote them to suit his standards; hence they provide insights as to his 
opinions and interests at any particular time. In the first chapter this evi- 
dence, as well as the Dickens letters, is combed for data to determine the 
novelist’s concept of the function and techniques of his art. The next chapter 
uses the same sources to help in defining the principal elements of Dickens’ 
social and political beliefs, and any changes that occurred in them as he grew 
older. There are also some helpful references to economic conditions during 
the period. 

These two chapters, composed largely of illustrative quotations and 
digests, constitute “Part One,’’ which occupies more than one-third of the 
book. The material in each chapter is clearly arranged and the comments are 
expressed cogently, though in a pedestrian style. There is little correlation, 
however, between the two chapters, and they betray too clearly the fact that 
they were previously published as separate articles in journals. 

“Part Two,” occupying the rest of the book, consists of a series of suc- 
cinct analyses of Dickens’ novels, the early works being treated especially 
cursorily. The only distinctive feature in the discussion of Pickwick treats its 
relationship with two antecedents, Surtees’ Jorrocks and Dickens’ own 
Sketches by Boz; the rest of the section offers familiar truisms. The pages on 
Oliver Twist are little more than a summary of the plot, and the next four 
novels are huddled together into a single section, which merely states their 
central themes and contributes only one touch of shrewd interpretation, a 
propos of Jonas Chuzzlewit and Mercy Pecksniff: “In Dickens’ imagination, 
usury is often accompanied by impotence—and, peculiarly, an impotence 
that substitutes sadism for sexuality.” 

From this point onward, Professor Engel seeks to give a greater impres- 
sion of organization by departing from the straight chronological sequence 
and considering the later novels in groups according to their predominant 
theme. Chapter Four, on Dombey and Son, Bleak House, Little Dorrit, and 
Our Mutual Friend, is entitled ‘“‘The Sense of Society,” and Chapter Five, on 
David Copperfield and Great Expectations, is ‘The Sense of Self.” This neat 
antithesis, however, excludes three novels, which have to be lumped together 
in a final chapter which is candidly headed ‘Addenda: The Sports of Plenty” 
—a title not clearly explained. These three chapters, in which Professor Engel 
has allowed himself more room to develop his ideas, are the best part of the 
book, with only incidental reversions to obviousness. The tracing of themes 
and symbolic patterns is expert, as is the analysis of parallels and contrasts 
between David Copperfield and Great Expectations. Even the writer’s style be- 
comes more vivid and sometimes downright eloquent. 

Taken as a whole, then, the book is strangely uneven. The first two chap- 
ters are solidly factual. The third and fourth are perfunctory, apparently 
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composed merely to pad out the volume. They read like term papers in a 
literature course, and the style degenerates to the point of admitting current 
barbarisms (“the shorter-type novel,” “the yen for gold,” “tycoons,” “the 
riot ... could have been squelched’’). There are even a couple of typical 
undergraduate misspellings (“pantomine,” “coherance’”’) which have eluded 
the editorial vigilance of the Harvard University Press. Also two errors of de- 
tail occur here within three pages—Bentley’s Magazine (for Miscellany), Mr. 
Blatton of Aldgate (for Blotton)—as compared with only one in all the rest 
of the book—Bleeding Heart Court (for Yard). Yet if the reader perseveres 
beyond these jejune pages, he will be rewarded with critical perceptions that 
justify Professor Engel’s qualifications to deal with the maturity of Dickens. 

In sum, this brief book is hard to classify. It cannot be called a mono- 
graph, since it has no unifying theme. In spite of its concise and informative 
marshaling of facts, it will not serve as an introduction or a handbook to 
Dickens’ works, because it is confined to only a few aspects of them. To seri- 
ous students of Dickens much of the book will seem familiar, which is the 
penalty that Professor Engel pays for being consistently sensible. To these 
same students, however, the book can be recommended for its dependable 
handling of a few matters which heretofore have been discussed vaguely or 
with bias. 


LIONEL STEVENSON 
Duke University 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY Davip THOREAU. Edited by Walter Har- 
ding and Carl Bode. New York: New York University Press, 1958. Pp. 


xxi+665. $12.50. 


A major gap in American literary history, the lack of editions of the corre- 
spondence of major American authors, is slowly being filled. Collections of the 
letters of Emerson and Poe have appeared, the vast correspondence of 
Thomas Jefferson is partially available, and compilations of the letters of 
Hawthorne and Melville are in progress. The present volume of Thoreau’s 
correspondence, admirably edited by Walter Harding and Carl Bode, is par- 
ticularly welcome. 

Several previous gatherings of Thoreau’s letters have appeared, one 
edited by Emerson and several by F. B. Sanborn, but none has been complete 
nor has presented adequate texts. Sanborn, in particular, was notorious for his 
tampering with the manuscripts, deleting, omitting, or altering almost at 
will; and yet all Thoreau specialists owe Sanborn a debt of gratitude for hav- 
ing preserved material which otherwise would certainly have been lost. Ad- 
ditional Thoreau letters have been printed in magazines or pamphlets and in 
memorial volumes (in 1902, for example, the invaluable Thoreau-Ricketson 
correspondence appeared in Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, edited by the 
children of the New Bedford Quaker who was a devoted friend of Thoreau). 
The present volume supersedes all previous editions of Thoreau’s letters, how- 
ever, in both completeness and accuracy. As the editors observe, it is ‘the 
first attempt to print in one collection every available surviving letter written 
by and to Thoreau.” The particular value of including letters addressed to 
Thoreau is almost immediately apparent since they frequently provide miss- 
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ing biographical data or illuminate references in Thoreau’s own writing which 
are cryptic or vague. 

Since a single volume of 665 pages can include all the available surviving 
letters from and to Thoreau, it is obvious that the famous Concord stroller 
was not a prolific letter writer. His major literary concern was his journal, 
and his correspondence was often deliberately neglected. Yet the men who 
were honored by his letters reveal an interesting variety. There were young 
students or businessmen, like Isaiah T. Williams and Calvin Greene, who had 
left New England for western communities but who hungered for intellectual 
contact. There were Concord intimates such as Emerson, Alcott, and San- 
born. There was the English visitor, Thomas Cholmondeley, who gave 
Thoreau the much-prized library of oriental books in 1855. Horace Greeley’s 
considerable efforts to find a publisher for Thoreau’s essays evoked a good 
many letters, and the Unitarian minister of Worcester, H. G. O. Blake, re- 
ceived a number of thoughtful and philosophical epistles. In Thoreau’s later 
years Daniel Ricketson wrote frequently to him and was the recipient of some 
twenty-five letters. 

Thoreau’s letters naturally vary a good deal in focus and interest. In re- 
plying to a youthful correspondent he could assume the air of a mentor out- 
lining a course in profitable reading. To Emerson absent in Europe he felt 
obliged to provide news of the household, details of Mrs. Emerson’s health and 
the children’s growth. The letters to Greeley are concerned mostly with busi- 
ness, magazine publication, and rates of payment. With Blake he discussed 
ideas and philosophy and he generally expatiated at some length. In writing 
to Ricketson he frequently spoke of the weather, seasonal variations, bird 
migrations, and the appearance of spring flowers, probably because of his 
friend’s similar interest in the world of nature. The many miscellaneous let- 
ters, generally short and perfunctory, relate to such matters as arrangements 
for lectures or the sale of plumbago. 

Although Thoreau as a letter writer is definitely inferior to Thoreau as a 
journalist, his correspondence is nevertheless interesting and revealing. Writ- 
ing to Mrs. Lucy Brown shortly after his brother John’s death in 1842, he 
speculated on the folly of long grief and concluded: “Only nature has a right 
to grieve perpetually, for she only is innocent.” In a letter to the same cor- 
respondent a year later, he called himself “‘an idle, inefficient, lingering mem- 
ber of the great commonwealth, who have most need of my own charity.” 
Replying to a request for identification in 1847 he wrote: 


I am a Schoolmaster—a Private Tutor, a Surveyor—a Gardener, a Farmer—a Painter, 
I mean a House Painter, a Carpenter, a Mason, a Day-Laborer, a Pencil-Maker, a 
Glass-paper Maker, a Writer, and sometimes a Poetaster. 


But his descriptions are not all egocentric. To Ricketson he sent in 1856 an 
excellent vignette of their mutual friend Ellery Channing, and to Blake in the 
same year he wrote a portrait of Whitman: 


He is apparently the greatest democrat the world has seen. Kings and aristocracy go 
by the board at once, as they have long deserved to. A remarkably strong though 
coarse nature, of a sweet disposition, and much prized by his friends. Though peculiar 
and rough in his exterior . . . he is essentially a gentleman. 
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In 1858 he commented on presidential candidates in a letter to G. W. Curtis. 
He disclaimed any knowledge of Seward but wrily added: “I know, however, 
that no one in whom I could feel much interest would stand any chance of be- 
ing elected.” There is also Thoreau’s sketch of society at Boston’s Parker 
House, which he pictured acidulously to Blake in 1859: 


I went there once, when the Club was away, but I found it hard to see through the cigar 
smoke, and men were deposited about in chairs over the marble floor, as thick as legs of 
bacon in a smoke-house. It was all smoke, and no salt, Attic or other. 


The wit and puns are as characteristic of Thoreau the letter writer as of 
Thoreau the journalist. 

The letters are arranged chronologically, and the source of each letter is 
scrupulously given. Many letters are here published for the first time although 
these additions to the Thoreau canon are generally of small intrinsic value. 
The editing, including the identification of persons and places, is excellent. 
Nor should one forget the interesting editorial policy of including at the be- 
ginning of each calendar year a short résumé of the political, social, and 
economic events of that year. Thoreau’s letters are rarely topical, but this 
method of presenting the national background is helpful in understanding the 
man and the age which he sometimes ignored, sometimes rebelled against. 
Probably the prickly character of Thoreau is nowhere more apparent than in 
the memorable letter to Lowell, written in 1858, in which he protested against 
the editorial policy of the new Atlantic Monthly in expurgating his manu- 
script. 


Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


THE SYMPATHETIC ALIEN: JAMES JOYCE AND CATHOLICISM. By J. Mitchell 
Morse. New York: New York University Press, 1959. Pp. xi+1609. $4. 


Joyce’s spiritual biography is proving distressingly difficult to write. As more 
and more of the personal papers become available and the oddly tiresome 
factual details of his life fall abundantly into place, our understanding of the 
true nature of this most autobiographical of authors dissolves away and 
leaves us, so as not to compound our confusion, desperately trying to shut the 
man out of our minds as we read the books. The conflicts of the situation are 
all too horribly Joycean. And it is largely our own fault. With a major part of 
his being, Joyce aspired to the anonymity of Homer, his first literary love, 
and virtually asked to be viewed only in the distorting looking glass of his 
own works. Of course we all know that in the case of almost any great artist 
the passage of time reveals ever more unexplored complexities of personality, 
but with Joyce the problem is much more than that of finding an adequate 
standpoint from which to contemplate a rich or subtly mercurial mind. All 
kinds of irreconcilable statements are being made about him from various 
sources—all apparently quite well-informed. Mr. J. Mitchell Morse’s attempt 
to orientate us more safely with respect to so basic a question as Joyce’s rela- 
tionship to Catholicism is consequently both welcome and timely. 

Two studies on related topics have appeared quite recently: Father 
Noon’s Joyce and Aquinas (Y.U.P.) and Mr. Kevin Sullivan’s Joyce Among 
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the Jesuits (Col.). Mr. Morse’s concentrated little book, basically broader in 
scope than either of the others, is not so intimidating as Father Noon’s, nor 
does it open with a flurry of deck-clearing like Mr. Sullivan’s. The writer as- 
sumes in his readers a fairly considerable acquaintance with both sides of his 
subject matter and launches almost immediately into an impressive series of 
special analyses. These overlap only occasionally with the lines taken in the 
other two works. Of the eight chapters, six have previously appeared as arti- 
cles in a number of journals. Most of these were warmly applauded at the 
time as valuable contributions to Joyce scholarship but at least one (Chapter 
VI) caused quite a little controversy. They are reprinted here with some ex- 
pansion and modification leaving rather less room for disagreement. The 
first chapter (one of those now published for the first time) is a very short 
and necessarily hurried account of the main trends in the history of nominal- 
ism and individualism, which succeeds in its principal object of providing a 
painless reminder of what is most relevant to Joyce’s convoluted thinking, 
and at the same time manages to develop some original insights into the 
Heretical Tradition. With this survey as background, Mr. Morse proceeds in 
each of the succeeding chapters to deal with a group of major Christian themes 
in Joyce’s books and to analyse some aspects of his development as an impious 
mocking artist outside the Catholic Pale. He does not pretend to cover the 
whole field offered by the religious elements in Joyce’s art; nor does he de- 
velop a continuous argument throughout, and consequently the book is a 
little shapeless and reads rather like the collection of essays that it is. (This 
impression would have been lessened had a few small, unnecessary repetitions 
been excised.) Nevertheless, Mr. Morse’s approach is always consistent and 
The Sympathetic Alien is a well-organised whole. 

The subtitle might better have been worded “Joyce’s Works and Catholi- 
cism”’ since the writer is much more concerned with the dissenting artist as he 
reveals himself in his creations than with the private and undramatised bio- 
graphical truth of Joyce’s alienation from the Church. It was inevitably T. S. 
Eliot who first pointed out that the seemingly radical Joyce had much that 
was orthodox in him. Since then, many critics have demonstrated Joyce’s 
strong claim to a place in the main stream of English literature. In making the 
now well-known comment to his chosen Boswell, Frank Budgen, that, if his 
style was difficult, his thought was always simple, Joyce was perhaps attempt- 
ing a deliberate contrast between himself and the Doctors of the Church. 
However, Joyce was either deceived or, more likely, deceiving. When the 
surface has been understood we discover that his symbolism, juxtaposition of 
imagery, and sustained argument are enormously subtle, difficult, and full 
of wide-ranging significance. The style, the means of communication, by con- 
trast—when one has grown accustomed to it—presents few difficulties. Ig- 
nore for a moment its puns and portmanteau-words (effective and far-reach- 
ing devices, but only devices) and the style of Finnegans Wake appears ele- 
mentary and conservative beside that of, say, As a Wife Has a Cow a Love 
Story. In this combination of subtle thought and a basically orthodox means 
of presentation Joyce is again seen to be in sympathy with the whole tradition 
of orthodoxy. If Mr. Morse gives less attention than one might wish to the 
reflexion of this orthodoxy in Joyce’s style, he does give us analyses of parts 
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of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake which are perhaps the most fruitful passages 
in his book and which are in many places brilliantly perceptive. Joyce’s 
artistic handling of sin, repentance, and virtue (rather than his own inscru- 
table attitude toward them) is expounded with a refreshing lucidity: 


When Dedalus, the Son, having refused all comfort, parried all questions, taken no 
counsel but his own, and made no promises but to himself, walks forth at last a man, 
Bloom, the watchful Father, sinks into prenatal sleep, “the manchild in the womb” 
(722). Previously Dedalus has been haunted by the voice of Icarus crying ‘Father!’ 
as he fell (208). Stephen achieves maturity by learning to fall, without crying “Father!” 
—‘My tumble,” says the Gripes, “is my own”—and in the death-through-maturity 
of God the Son, as Frazer tells us, God the Father is reborn. Dedalus is Dedalus at 
last: the individual, the free man, the adult, the creator. The virtue of the uncreated 
Creator and unmoved Mover is that It is not subject to influence. The artist aims at 
this condition of pure creativity; this is Dedalus’ quest throughout the novel. 


We may also be grateful that Mr. Morse has at last made sense of the 
position of the Godlike, viceless artist whose “errors are volitional and are the 
portals of discovery”—a Dedalism about which much nonsense has been com- 
posed. Most especially, however (as the title suggests), he concentrates his 
attention on Joyce’s ambivalent attitude to conformity. The young Joyce, or 
at any rate Stephen Dedalus, found Satan’s motto much to his liking and sub- 
sequently made good his threat of eternal disobedience by reversing the values 
in such archetypal stories as those of Cain and Abel, Jacob and Esau. Two of 
Mr. Morse’s chapters analyse the function of these perverted allegories in 
Finnegans Wake. The examination is shrewd and sustained, but at times he 
seems to be guilty of oversimplifying his case. Shem is of course Cain, as he 
is also the Antichrist and Satan, but nevertheless he is just as much a figure 
of Christ himself, the crucified Woridwright. Joyce inverts Browne’s dictum 
and implies that it is the nature of the artist to be God. Mr. Morse does not 
mention the important and “orthodox” via crucis in “Shem the Penman” 
which balances the diabolic one in Finnegans Wake, Book III, and is one of a 
number of similarly exasperating Joycean complications inviting some modifi- 
cation of Mr. Morse’s otherwise very lucid conclusions. 

We need not, of course, question Joyce’s close study and assimilation of 
many of the standard philosophical and scholarly writings quoted in The Sym- 
pathetic Alien. For his familiarity with a few of the less well-known writers 
Mr. Morse supplies evidence in passing, but on the whole seems tacitly to as- 
sume that Joyce’s reading had extended to such weighty works as Migne, and 
that he had studied the heretics in the text. Whether this assumption is justi- 
fied may well be doubted. It is becoming increasingly evident that Joyce was 
addicted to literary name-dropping on a grand scale. He does not seem to have 
been a really well-read man—certainly not so well-read as Stephen Dedalus, 
who is partly a portrait of the scholar Joyce would have liked to be as a young 
man. During his later years nobody seems ever to have caught him in the act 
of reading a book, even when his poor eyesight permitted it. Mr. Morse is not 
really concerned with the current passion for Joycean source-hunting, but he 
could have added to his book’s already considerable worth by establishing a 
stronger case for Joyce’s real familiarity with those heretical tracts about 


which his conventional Jesuit training would certainly have taught him almost 
nothing. 
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The relevance to Joyce’s works of the beliefs, categories, dogmas, and 
heresies quoted by Mr. Morse varies greatly. At his best, as in the contribu- 
tion he makes to the highly important but subtly difficult change-of-sex theme 
in Finnegans Wake, Mr. Morse is first-rate: 


... the fact that sex so often takes perverted forms in Joyce’s work, can be explained 
in terms of Erigena’s doctrine that Eve was in every sense a part of Adam’s self, with 
which he yearned to be reunited. Earwicker’s secret lust for his daughter is more than 
merely incestuous, for she is also his wife, as Eve was Adam’s daughter. On this view, 
all sexual relationships are essentially narcissistic and there is no such thing as complete 
or genuine heterosexuality. Nature as we know it is inherently perverse, having been 
corrupted in the first man when he was the whole human race. This is orthodox enough; 
but Joyce, like Erigena, includes and goes beyond orthodoxy: “Now let the centuple 
celves of my egourge . . . by the coincidance of their contraries reamalgamerge in that 
indentity of undiscernibles where the Baxters and the Fleshmans may they cease to 
bidivil uns” (49-50). Richard Baxter, chaplain to Cromwell’s Parliament and foe of the 
Cambridge latitudinarians, divided men ruthlessly into the saved and the damned, but 
Fleischman with his yeast would leaven the whole lump and save us all, cheerily calling, 
“What’ll you have?” Each of the first two syllables of “bidivil” signifies division, and 
the German “uns” implies unity. 


Whether, on the other hand, the strangled virtues and vices of Dubliners can 
usefully be traced to Aquinas on “Fortitude” may appear more problematical 
to some readers. 

So much ground is here covered in so few pages that to speak of omissions 
is doubtless more than unfair, but many of Mr. Morse’s readers will certainly 
be surprised to find no mention at all of the Manicheanism in which Joyce 
seems to have become increasingly interested as his writing matured. Shem- 
Nick as the Enemy is more than Augustine’s absence of Good—he is a very 
definite negative-evil quantity, the kabbalistic dark under-half of reality. 
That Joyce personally held any Manichean beliefs is, we may suppose, as un- 
likely as that he accepted the validity of Vico’s heady theories or the rank 
theosophical nonsense which so entertained his youth, but a discussion of 
the Manichean elements of Finnegans Wake in the light of Mr. Morse’s other 
arguments would have been instructive. 

As all Joyceans have long been aware, Mr. Morse is excellent in exposi- 
tion. His style is easy and flexible and never allows the life to be crushed out 
of it by the weight of the discussion. The book is thoroughly but unpreten- 
tiously annotated, is pleasing to handle, and is illustrated by a frontispiece 
reproducing Ivan Opfer’s enchantingly schizophrenic sketch of the unshunned 
Punman at forty-two. 


Ciive Hart 
Cambridge, England 


IsLANDSK GRAMMATIK. Av Elias Wessén. Stockholm: Svenska Bokférlaget, 
1958. Pp. 124. Sv. kr. 9.50. 


Until 1958, Swedish students were at a disadvantage in their study of Old 
Icelandic. While students in Norway, Iceland, Denmark, and Germany 
had at their disposal good, up-to-date introductory grammars written in 
their native languages (e.g., Ragnvald Iversen’s Norrgn Grammatik, Hall- 
dér Halldérsson’s fslensk Mdlfredi, Harry Andersen’s Oldnordisk Gram- 
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matik, Wolfgang Krause’s Abri® der Altwestnordischen Grammatik), stu- 
dents in Sweden had to turn to one or more grammars in a language other 
than their own for their knowledge of OI. This situation was corrected by the 
appearance of the book at hand. Although the author has unfortunately not 
presented us with an explanatory foreword, his book is obviously designed as a 
handbook in OI for the beginning student and as such compares favorably 
with any of the grammars mentioned above. It is a bit shorter than these but 
offers, nevertheless, an adequate presentation of the elements of OI grammar. 

Despite its overall excellence, however, there are a few points at which it 
is open to criticism. First of all, the title appears to be a bit misleading. In 
this day and age one automatically connects the title “Icelandic Grammar” 
with the modern language. Since this book neither deals directly with nor 
makes reference to the grammar of the modern language by comparing it with 
that of OI (as does Halldér Halldérsson in his book, thereby justifying its 
title), it would have been more advisable to have chosen a title more precisely 
descriptive of the contents. The present accessibility of Modern Icelandic as a 
living, spoken language demands a little more terminological accuracy on the 
part of scholars. 

The book, in keeping with the best of traditions, is divided into two main 
sections: phonology (Ljudlara) and morphology (Ordbéjningslaira). Several 
points in the section on phonology require a bit of discussion—in particular, 
certain remarks about pronunciation that could be misleading to beginning 
students. On pages 2, 21, and 24 the statements concerning the development 
of OI 4 and ¢ could give the impression that since 1250 the pronunciation has 
been 4 as in Swedish, whereas in reality Modern Icelandic has the diphthong 
[aw] as reflex of the OI sounds represented by these symbols. In the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the sounds represented by 4 and ¢ developed, in all 
the Scandinavian dialects, into one sound (probably a low back rounded 
vowel) which in turn eventually became slightly raised in Swedish to form 
the sound now designated by the symbol 4, but which became the diphthong 
[aw] in Icelandic. It is risky to equate the sound represented by 4 or ¢ in the 
early thirteenth century with the modern sound represented by 4, even in 
name, since we have no way of being sure of its phonetic nature. Evidence 
from the modern dialects in Norway indicate that this early thirteenth-century 
vowel may have been only very slightly rounded (perhaps more like the 
Modern Swedish pronunciation of a) in at least parts of the West Scandinavian 
area. The statement on page 2 that the originally bilabial sounds / and » be- 
came labiodental in the literary period does not apply to one example given, 
namely nefna, in which position (before m and J) f is still bilabial in Icelandic 
(more exactly, the sound represented by / in this position is a voiceless bilabial 
lenis stop). At the bottom of page 3 another unfortunate example is given, this 
time in the discussion of syllabic quantity. As examples of long syllables (i.e., 
long vowel plus short consonant or vice versa) are given the forms bék, 
grata, steinn, hlaupa, upp, falla, band, kasta. Steinn should not be classified here 
but rather in the overlong syllabic group with néitt, dita, haust. There is no 
indication whether the author is regarding the diphthong or the double 
consonant as short in classifying this form as long, but in either case the 
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classification would be erroneous. It is true, of course, that in Modern Ice- 
landic the diphthong is pronounced short before the voiceless cluster [dm] 
that has developed from OI long n, but there is no indication that this was 
the case in OI. On page 5 the first example given for the third ablaut series 
(bresta) could be a bit confusing to the student who attempted to fit this form 
into the definition of the class given on page 6 (vowel plus liquid or nasal plus 
a consonant), which is not broad enough to include all verbs in the third 
ablaut series. 

There is hardly space here to cover in any detail the discussion of i- 
umlaut and syncope. The author presents, and defends, Axel Kock’s three- 
period theory of i-umlaut and repeats the old assumption that syncope was 
caused by an increase in the tempo of speech, an assumption that has no 
linguistic justification and still less application. The shift of stress in Germanic 
which led to syncope need not be made contingent upon any change, whether 
an increase or a decrease, in the tempo of speech. It is not necessary here to 
point out any of the weaknesses in Kock’s three-period theory of i-umlaut, 
which appears to be based on a misunderstanding of the structural nature 
of the type of assimilation that led to what is referred to as umlaut. Herbert 
Penzl’s article in Arkiv for nordisk filologi for 1951: “Zur Entstehung des 
i-Umlauts im Nordgermanischen”’ fully covers the subject. It is rather un- 
fortunate that the author of the book under review has spent so much space 
and time discussing so highly controversial a topic in this otherwise very solid 
and conservative manual. It detracts from the pedagogic value of the book 
and can only serve to confuse students attempting to gain a knowledge of 
OI. Astatement of the end result of the change and a mention of the difficulties 
involved in its historical interpretation would have been more satisfactory 
here and more in keeping with the spirit of the rest of the book. 

In the section on morphology the student is presented with a clear and 
well-organized exposition of the elements of OI grammar. The paradigms 
are well arranged and easily scanned and an extra aid is the inclusion of 
reconstructed Germanic forms (such as can also be found in Ragnvald 
Iversen’s book). Unfortunately this practice is not consistently carried out. 
Reconstructed forms for many paradigms which could have been of interest 
to students have not been included and the choice of the reconstructed forms 
included seems at times a bit arbitrary, but this was perhaps necessitated by 
space limitations. The statement on page 74 that the plural of the compara- 
tives and the present participles is the same as that of the in-stems could be 
confusing to students in light of the statement on page 64 that in-stems are 
not used in the plural. Reconstructed forms could have helped here to remove 
this source of confusion. The statement on page 115 that the preterite of skal 
is always umlauted is not strictly true, since the form skulda is quite common, 
through perhaps for the purpose of the elementary student dealing only with 
normalized texts the statement is applicable enough. A further weakness 
(though a minor one) is the practice of stating the sources of some, but not of 
all, of the literary quotations on pages 118-24; e.g., on page 123 Vaépnum ok 
védum skulu vinir glediask is identified as being from the Havaml, while 
Osniallr madr hyggsk munu ey lifa is not. 
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Typographical errors are refreshingly few. On page 90 Sg. nom. ack. hit 
should read Sg. nom. ack. n. hit. On page 66 Endast fem. ord (only feminine 
words) should read Endast fem ord (only five words), referring to the r-stems. 

KENNETH G. CHAPMAN 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


SVENSK SPRAKHISTORIA. I, LJUDLARA OCH ORDBILDNINGSLARA. By Elias 
Wessén. 5th ed. (Stockholm Studies in Scandinavian Philology. 17.) 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958. Pp. 231. Sv. kr. 15. 

SVENSK SPRAKHISTORIA, II. ORDBILDNINGSLARA. By Elias Wessén. 3rd ed. 
(Stockholm Stucies in Scandinavian Philology. 18.) Stockholm: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksell, 1958. Pp. 152. Sv. kr. 15. 

When the first edition of Elias Wessén’s history of the Swedish language, 

Svensk sprakhistoria, appeared in 1941, it fulfilled a long-felt need. Adolf 

Noreen’s Altschwedische Grammatik of 1904 was a splendid piece of work and 

is still today to a certain extent indispensable for more advanced study of 

Old Swedish. But new linguistic findings and theories, new source material, 

and a better knowledge of modern dialects had made the book partly obsolete. 

It was also too extensive for elementary academic study and gave no informa- 

tion about the development of the language after the end of the Old Swedish 

period. Furthermore, it was out of print. A strongly abridged edition was not 
satisfactory. 

It was fortunate that the arduous and difficult task of writing a new 
history of the Swedish language was undertaken by Wessén, whose pedagog- 
ical talent and long academic experience had made him recognized as an 
outstanding teacher. The changes and additions that he made in the four 
subsequent editions were occasioned by pedagogical reasons. The first edition 
comprised 142 pages; the fifth, 231 pages. As a result, the recently published 
fifth edition is an ideal introduction to the study of Swedish in the different 
stages of its historical development. 

In 1943 Wessén published Part II of his Svensk spréikhistoria, of which 
the third edition now has appeared. In this volume are treated the funda- 
mentals of word formation. The work was completed in 1956 with Part ITI, 
a pioneer work in which Wessén gave both the student and the advanced 
scholar an invaluable analysis of the syntactical structure of Old Swedish. 

The first of the two volumes here reviewed deals with phonology and in- 
flection. It is organized as a textbook in the history of the Swedish language 
for courses given at the Swedish universities. Since Old Swedish normally is 
studied after Old Icelandic, Wessén’s book presupposes a fair knowledge of 
the latter language and a familiarity with elementary linguistic and phonetic 
terminology. 

The exposition opens with a short characterization of Proto-Norse, a com- 
paratively uniform language spoken in Scandinavia before ca. 800. Exem- 
plification is given from runic inscriptions. During this period the radical 
sound changes known as syncope, umlaut, and breaking took place and to a 
large extent altered the phonetic and morphological structure of the language. 

In dealing with the umlaut Wessén is more conservative than most of his 
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Scandinavian colleagues of today. He follows Axel Kock’s theory, according 
to which the umlaut was intimately connected with the progress of the 
syncope. This idea led Kock to the assumption that the umlaut was proceeding 
differently through three different periods. With respect to the i-wmlaut, for 
example, he postulated the following: during the first period a weakly stressed 
i was syncopated after a long root syllable and caused umlaut; during the 
second period a weakly stressed i was syncopated after a short root syllable 
without causing umlaut; during the third period an 7 that remained unsyn- 
copated always caused umlaut. 

Several objections have been raised against Kock’s theory. It has, for 
instance, been maintained, and rightly so, that there is nothing that neces- 
sitates the assumed interrelation between syncope and umlaut. On the con- 
trary, they are two entirely different phenomena. It has also been said that 
since the a-umlaut and w-umlaut proceeded without a middle period when no 
umlaut took place, it would be strange and unintelligible if the i-umlaut 
were different. Furthermore, the umlaut is by nature a retrogressive vowel 
assimilation, which has continued as a strong tendency in the Scandinavian 
dialects up to the present time. It is therefore difficult to believe that this 
tendency suddenly should disappear and after a short period of time return 
as a strong force. This would be contrary to what we know about other similar 
sound changes. 

A different and more acceptable theory about the nature of the umlaut 
was advanced by Bengt Hesselman, Omljud och brytning i de nordiska spraken 
(Uppsala, 1945). He held that there is no intrinsic connection between syncope 
and umlaut and that the quantity of the root syllable was immaterial. He 
further asserted that the umlaut was caused by a sharply and distinctly artic- 
ulated vowel (a, i, u). The fact that it often disappeared later had nothing to 
do with the umlaut. However, Hesselman was not able to give a convincing 
explanation of the real crux among the umlaut problems, viz., the lack of 
i-umlaut after short syllable; e.g., PN *staSiR>ON stadr ‘a place’, in con- 
trast to PN *gastiR>ON gestr ‘a guest’ with long root syllable. 

There is no doubt that Hesselman’s theory is more in harmony with our 
knowledge of the development of language than Kock’s. The fact that Hessel- 
man presented new and revolutionary views on the problem is mentioned by 
Wessén only in passing, in a note. Therefore it appears to this reviewer that 
the uninformed reader of Wessén’s study is here likely to get a wrong concep- 
tion of the nature and the progress of the umlaut in Old Scandinavian. 

Kock also connected breaking with the syncope of unstressed vowels. 
But in this case he suggested only two periods, viz., one older, during which a 
disappearing @ and u caused breaking, and one younger, during which a re- 
maining a and u« caused breaking. He did not need an intermediate period 
without breaking. But in analyzing the breaking Wessén diverges from Kock’s 
rules and disregards his division into periods. Kock’s breaking theory was 
subjected to scathing criticism by John Svensson, Diftongering med palatalt 
forslag i de nordiska spraéken (Lund, 1944). Even if Svensson’s own attempts 
at solving the problems have not been accepted, his critical examination of 
earlier opinions should hardly be tacitly ignored, nor should Hesselman’s 
analysis in the treatise mentioned above. It seems quite possible that the 
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breaking was not caused by a vowel in the following syllable, even if the latter 
influenced the development of the broken vocalism. 

Now that this reviewer has unburdened his heart as to the older theories of 
umlaut and breaking, he is anxious and happy to announce that he has noth- 
ing but deep admiration and high praise for the rest of Part I of Svensk 
spréklara. 

In accordance with customary practice, the Old Swedish era is divided 
into shorter periods, viz., Runic Swedish (ca. 800-ca. 1225), Earlier (or Clas- 
sical) Old Swedish (ca. 1225-ca. 1375), Younger Old Swedish (ca. 1375-1526, 
i.e., the year when the New Testament appeared in Swedish rendition). The 
major changes in the vowel and consonant systems are explained with such 
lucidity that everything can easily be understood by anyone who can read 
Swedish. 

The chapter on phonology is followed by a mostly descriptive account 
of the inflectional system and its most important changes before 1526. 
Paradigms are generously supplied and the most frequently occurring aber- 
rant forms are given. Of great value is the excellent description of the gradual 
collapse of the case system. Proper attention is given to dialectal differences 
in medieval sources and the origin and growth of the written standard lan- 
guage. 

The second half of Part I is devoted to Modern Swedish, first the phono- 
logical development, thereafter the accidence. The important distinction be- 
tween the spoken and the written language is consistently observed and ex- 
emplified. Also, the dialects and their influence upon the standard language 
are here clearly described. 

The first edition of Part II, dealing with word-formation, contained 113 
pages. The third edition contains 152 pages. A good many of the additions are 
in the first chapter, which gives an excellent survey of various factors that 
are active in the process of forming new words, e.g., imitation of sounds 
(onomatopoeia), sound symbolism (representing other sensations than audi- 
tory ones, for instance taotion and light-effects), intensification, rhyming, 
contamination, ellipsis. 

The first half of Chapter 2 deals with nominal formations, divided into 
derivatives and compounds, and the second half with verbal formations, 
divided according to the same principle. The section dealing with verbs was 
not included in the first edition. A third chapter is devoted to an analysis of 
some German derivational suffixes which have invaded the Swedish language 
and have become extremely productive. These foreign elements have been, 
and often still are, used particularly to form words designating persons, ab- 
stract nouns, and adjectives. The last and rather short Chapter 4 is an ac- 
counting of some formative endings in Swedish that are of Latin or Romance 
origin. 

The whole representation is organized in a condensed but clear and 
beautifully systematized form. Through frequent comparisons with other 
Scandinavian as well as other Germanic languages, Swedish phenomena are 
given a broader aspect and viewed in connection with historical linguistic 
developments of wider scope. 

The Swedes who are studying their own language are fortunate to have 
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such excellent tools as Wessén’s Svensk spraékhistoria. All three parts ought to 
be made more easily accessible to all students of philology by being trans- 
lated into one of the international languages. 
ASSAR JANZEN 
University of California 
Berkeley 


A History or DANISH LITERATURE. By P. M. Mitchell. With an introductory 
chapter by Mogens Haugsted. New York: The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 1958. Pp. 322. $6. 


Nachdem Professor Mitchell 1951 in Kopenhagen die kleine, aber sehr 
niitzliche Schrift “A Bibliographical Guide to Danish Literature” pub- 
lizierte, erschien vor zwei Jahren als ein weiteres Resultat seiner dinischen 
Studien die schén gedruckte und mit zahlreichen ausgezeichneten Bildern 
versehene Darstellung ‘‘A History of Danish Literature.” War es angesichts 
der alteren Schrift noch méglich auf ein paar nicht ganz unwesentliche Liicken 
in der Bestandsaufnahme der Sekundarliteratur hinzuweisen, so verrit dies 
Werk eine ganz erstaunliche Beherrschung der Primirliteratur, ja, eine fiir 
einen Auslander einmalige Vertrautheit mit den dichterischen und den allge- 
mein kulturellen Leistungen der dinischsprechenden Welt. 

In der grofSen europiischen Symphonie spielt die dinische Dichtung trotz 
innerer Fiille nur eine ziemlich bescheidene Rolle, ist doch die Vermittlung 
kiinstlerischer Werte besonders jenseits des skandinavischen Raumes von 
dem jeweiligen Grade der Ubertragbarkeit der betreffenden Dichtungen 
abhangig. Zu den Kerngebieten dinischer Kunst gehért unbedingt die Lyrik, 
wobei auch an die kiinstlerisch ungewéhnlich hochstehende kirchliche Lyrik 
(Kingo, Brorson, Grundtvig, Ingemann) zu denken ist. Jenseits der Grenzen 
der Sprachgemeinschaft mu diese Gattung aber trotz allem Ubersetzungseifer 
ein ziemlich kiimmerliches Dasein fristen. Selbst der sonst so freiziigige Roman 
bereitet manchmal den Ubersetzern kaum iiberwindliche Schwierigkeiten; 
hingewiesen sei in dieser Verbindung nur auf Herman Bang und J. P. Jacobsen. 
Bei ihnen wie auch bei anderen dinischen Dichtern—der Dichter-Denker 
Kierkegaard bildet in dieser Beziehung keine Ausnahme—/fallt die scheinbar 
nebensichliche, meistens nicht direkt iibertragbare Nuance, sei sie nun lyrisch 
oder ironisch getént, im Hinblick auf Stil und Stimmung ganz besonders 
schwer ins Gewicht, und so bedarf die danische Dichtung, um von der Iso- 
lierung erlést zu werden, des sprachkundigen, einfiihlsamen Interpreten. 

Auch in dieser Hinsicht leistet Mitchell manchen wertvollen Dienst, 
obgleich die Profilierung der lyrischen Werte und der stilistischen Kriafte und 
Michte durchaus nicht im Zentrum seiner Interessen steht. Dagegen bemiiht 
sich Mitchell sehr darum, Persénlichkeiten, die wie H. C. Andersen zwar in- 
ternational beriihmt sind, aber in einer héchst einseitigen Sicht, in ihrem vol- 
len Menschen- und Dichtertum nachzugestalten. Da ferner die in Europa und 
Amerika klangvolleren Namen bei Mitchell sozusagen vor ihrem Haus und 
Hof gezeichnet sind, in den Strom des vielfarbigen geistigen Geschehens 
eingelagert sind, so gewinnen sie, sei es nun Holberg, Kierkegaard oder 
Grundtvig, sehr an plastischer Fille und lebendiger Anschaulichkeit. In 
Verbindung mit dieser umsichtigen, auf jahrelangen Studien beruhenden 
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Einfiihlung in das danische Geistesleben sind Mitchells mitunter sehr posi- 
tive Wertungen zu verstehen, so betrachtet er Holberg, von dem er 1955 eine 
Sammlung Episteln, “Selected Essays of Ludvig Holberg,” publizierte, als 
“unsurpassed as a writer of eighteenth-century comedy” (S. 80). Wenn 
Mitchell ferner ‘er Ansicht huldigt, daf$ auch Heibergs apokalyptische 
Komidie “En Sjal efter Déden” (“Eine Seele nach dem Tode”’) in das Pan- 
théon der Weltliteratur gehért, so kommt es uns vor, daf er hier des Guten zu 
viel tut. 

Im 19. Jahrhundert und noch im ersten Viertel des 20. Jahrhunderts 
waven vor allem Deutschland und die deutsche Sprache die geistigen Vermitt- 
ler zwischen Dinemark und der griéferen Welt. Seit Jahrzehnten gibt es aber 
keine neue deutschsprachige Geschichte der dinischen Dichtung. Die von der 
schwedischen Dozentin Hilma Borelius geschriebene und im Rahmen des von 
O. Walzel edierten Handbuches der Weltliteratur 1931 erschienene Darstel- 
lung der nordischen Literaturen ist eine duferst schwache Leistung. L. 
Magons kurzer Uberblick iiber die moderne danische Literatur in dem von 
Kurt Wais publizierten Werk iiber “Die Gegenwartsdichtung der europiaischen 
Viélker” (1938), erschien zu einer allzu ungiinstigen Zeit, als daB er wegweisend 
werden konnte. Eine sehr brauchbare Einfiihrung in die skandinavische 
Literatur schrieben dagegen Elias Bredsdorff, Brita Mortensen und Ronald 
Popperwell, “An Introduction to Scandinavian Literature from the Earliest 
Time to Our Day” (19518). Als krénender Abschlu® ist M.’s magnum opus zu 
betrachten. Eine Beurteilung dieses Werkes in vorwiegend kulturpolitischer 
Sicht wire jedoch durchaus verfehlt, denn es vermag in jeder Hinsicht die 
Konkurrenz mit den jiingsten danischen Darstellungen aufzunehmen. Als 
solche, die spiter gelegentlich zum Vergleich herangezogen werden, seien hier 
genannt Aage Kabells “Faser af dansk digtning” (1959) und das weit umfas- 
sendere Werk F. J. Billeskov Jansens, ‘Danmarks Digtekunst” (1-111, 1944- 
58, noch unvollendet). 

In der Bestimmung des Begriffes einer dinischen Literatur geht M. von 
der sprachlichen Einheit aus, und so werden auch neben Holberg barock- 
zeitliche norwegische Dichter wie Petter Dass und Dorthe Engelbretsdatter 
beriicksichtigt. Selbst im Hinblick auf das 19. Jahrhundert sei, meint M.., eine 
Differenzierung zwischen norwegischer und danischer Dichtung kiinstlich 
und willkiirlich. Er wagt es aber nicht, die volle Konsequenz aus dieser 
Erkenntnis zu ziehen und iiberlaf®t den norwegischen Literaturgeschichten 
die Behandlung Bjgrnsons, Jonas Lies und Alexander Kiellands. Zur Darstel- 
lung gelangen dagegen die in danischer Sprache produzierenden Islander, 
Jéhann Sigurjénsson, Gunnar Gunnarsson und Gudmundur Kamban, die 
auch in der ebenfalls von der American-Scandinavian Foundation betreuten 
“History of Icelandic Literature” (1957) Stefan Einarssons behandelt werden. 

Wiahrend Einarsson eine Fiille biographischer Daten mitteilt, tritt bei 
M., und das gilt auch fiir GréSen erster Ordnung wie Ewald und Oehlen- 
schlager, das Biographische ganz in den Hintergrund. Da aber das biographi- 
sche Tatsachenmaterial in zahlreichen dinischen Darstellungen aufge- 
speichert ist, und da ferner die Méglichkeit, Neues hinzuzufiigen, kaum 
besteht, soll an dieser Stelle kein Einwand erhoben werden, ganz im Gegenteil. 

Bei der Erwihnung der biographistischen Tendenzen in der Literatur- 
kritik des Georg Brandes dussert M., daf die unfruchtbare biographische Lite- 
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raturforschung erst jetzt, um die Mitte des 20. Jahrhunderts, durch eine den 
Problemen der Form nachgehende Forschung ersetzt worden sei. Die revolu- 
tionierende Neugestaltung der englischen und der amerikanischen Literatur- 
wissenschaft, die allerdings schon wesentlich friiher einsetzt, macht sich bei 
M. jedoch nur in keimhaften Ansitzen geltend. Ein interpretatorisches Ver- 
weilen bei dem Einzelkunstwerk liegt nur in einem Falle, in der Analyse eines 
Marchens H. C. Andersens (S. 158 ff.) vor. In dem Kapitel iiber Andersen 
werden ferner, aber auch dies ganz ausnahmsweise, Fragen der Gattungsab- 
grenzung erdrtert. M. stellt (S. 88) fest, da die Bedeutung des Holbergschen 
Dramas in der Form zu suchen sei (anders allerdings S. 83). Form- und Struk- 
turfragen der Komédien Holbergs werden freilich trotzdem nicht dargestellt. 
Im Einklang damit steht das Interesse fiir Stil und Stilentwicklung—M. 
hatte hier mit Vorteil Peter Skautrups grofes Werk “Det danske Sprogs 
Historie” (I-11, 1944-53, noch unvollendet) zu Rate ziehen kénnen— 
durchaus nicht im Vordergrunde. Im Zentrum steht bei M. das Referierende 
und Kommentierende. Diese Betonung der gehaltlichen Seite des Kunst- 
werkes la®t sich gewif damit begriinden, da sich M. vorzugsweise an ein 
Publikum, dem die stofflichen Voraussetzungen noch unbekannt sind, wendet. 
Der stoffgesittigten Sicht entsprechen die klare und einfache Form und die 
Bemiihung um eine objektive, handbuchmiafige Darstellung. 

Wie sehr sich auch M. um eine vorurteilslose Chronik dainischer Dichtung 
bemiiht, so la®t sich doch die persénliche Note nie véllig eliminieren. An der 
jeweiligen Gewichtsverteilung ist deutlich abzulesen, daf sich M. als An- 
hanger der “lucidity” von den dunklen, irrationalen, ins Mystische strebenden 
Kriften weniger angezogen fiihlt: Die danische Praromantik, die einfach im 
Kapitel “Enlightenment” untergebracht wird, gipfelt in den hohen, schwung- 
vollen Oden Joh. Ewalds, die nur ganz kurz erwaihnt werden. In seiner Wer- 
tung des philosophischen Hauptwerkes Kierkegaards, ‘“‘Afsluttende uviden- 
skabelig Efterskrift,” unterstreicht M. die asoziale, antirationalistische 
Tendenz. Die existentialistischen Ansatze bei Baggesen werden nicht be- 
sprochen. Von J. P. Jacobsens Gedichten preist M. die volkstiimliche Ballade 
“Irmelin Rose,”’ sein tiefstes und dunkelstes Gedicht ‘‘Arabesk til en Haand- 
tegning af Michel Angelo,” das sowohl Rilke als auch Stefan George iiber- 
setzt haben, wird dagegen nicht erwaihnt. Dasselbe Schicksal wird Martin A. 
Hansens eigenartiger dunkler Novellensammlung “Agerhgnen” (“Das 
Rebhuhn’’) zuteil. Die dinischen Symbolisten segeln insofern unter falscher 
Flagge, als sie im Kapitel “The Road to Materialism” aufgesucht werden 
miissen. Hinzukommt, da Viggo Stuckenberg, Sophus Claussen und Helge 
Rode alle kiirzer behandelt werden als etwa der konservative, in recht frag- 
wiirdiger Weise politisierende Literaturkritiker Harald Nielsen. Wie tief sich 
auch M. in das spezifisch Dianische hat einfiihlen kénnen—das gelungene 
Kapitel iiber Grundtvig bildet in dieser Hinsicht einen Priifstein—das eigen- 
tiimlich Indirekte, Ironisch-Getarnte, das als ein konstituierender Grundzug 
des dinischen Geisteslebens bezeichnet werden muf, bereitet jedoch dem 
nicht-dinischen Interpreten keine geringen Schwierigkeiten. Hier sei nur 
angedeutet, daf Persénlichkeiten wie P. M. Mller, J. P. Jacobsen, H. Pontop- 
pidan und Johannes V. Jensen in ihrem Wesen und Werk komplizierter, see- 
lisch zwielichtiger sind als in der Wiedergabe M.’s. 

Solche und dhnliche kritische Bedenken fallen angesichts der vielen 
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Vorziige dieses Werkes nicht schwer ins Gewicht. Sehr zu begriissen ist das 
Bestreben M.’s, die verbindenden Faden zwischen der danischen Dichtung 
und der deutschen, englischen und amerikanischen Literatur zu verfolgen, 
und zwar ohne in positivistische Modellfahndungen abzurutschen, wie es 
z.B. noch in dem obenerwahnten Werke Billeskov Jansens der Fall ist. Daf 
sich M. ganz besonders fiir die moderne danische Literatur interessiert, geht 
schon aus seinem Stil, der in den letzten Kapiteln farbiger, spritziger wird, 
hervor. Manche Charakteristik, darunter auch die kritischen wie etwa iiber 
den dilettantischen Denker J. V. Jensen und den mitunter schlampigen 
Stilkiinstler Kaj Munk, ist durchaus beherzigenswert. 

Wie sich diese Gesamtdarstellung liebevoll in die Kunst der fiinfziger 
Jahre vertieft, so greift sie andererseits bis ins Dunkel der Urzeiten zuriick— 
bis etwa 10.000 v.Ch. steigt Mogens Haugsted in seiner Einfiihrung zuriick. 
Dieser Drang ins Ur scheint uns allerdings wenig sinnvoll, denn auf Schritt 
und Tritt bewegen wir uns zwischen reinen Hypothesen. Wenig realistisch 
ist es, von “‘wanderlust”’ der germanischen Stéimme der Vélkerwanderungszeit 
zu sprechen. Wenn man bedenkt, daf die altere dinische Literatur, abgesehen 
von “folkeviserne,” die hier durch reiche Zitate veranschaulicht werden, 
zwar dem Volkskundler reiche Schatze vermittelt, den Asthetiker aber ziem- 
lich leer ausgehen la®t, fragt es sich, ob es nicht, besonders einem nicht- 
dainischen Publikum gegeniiber, zweckmafiiger ware, die ganze vorbarocke 
Zeitspanne als blossen Auftakt zu behandeln. So verfaihrt etwa auch Kabell 
in den einleitenden Kapiteln wesentlich kiirzer als Mitchell. Eine andere 
Méglichkeit der Darbietung liegt darin, ein reich nuanciertes kultur- und 
geistesgeschichtliches Bild dieser Zeitalter zu zeichnen. Eine solche Méglich- 
keit ist schon verwirklicht worden, nimlich in Oluf Friis’ groBem Werke 
“Den danske Litteraturs Historie” (1946), das vorlaufig leider nur bis zum 
Friihbarock reicht. Hiatte M. die tragenden Grundziige kriftiger heraus- 
gearbeitet, so hatte er gewif8 auch Peder Palladius nicht nur als Glied einer 
Aufzahlung erwahnt. Das Erdnahe, Vitale und das Volkstiimlich-Realistische 
bilden einen Grundton, der auch spater immer wieder hérbar wird, so bei T. 
Kingo im Barock und bei Holberg in der Aufklarung. 

Solche dinische Wesensziige werden erst wissenschaftlich genauer 
feststellbar, wenn der geistesgeschichtliche Gesamtrhythmus der dianischen 
Dichtung vor dem Hintergrunde des europiischen geistesgeschichtlichen 
Geschehens betrachtet wird. AufschluGreich sind vor allem Vergleiche mit 
dem Entwicklungsgange des deutschen Geisteslebens. 

Die danische Literaturwissenschaft hat sich aber im héchsten Grade auf 
die Darstellung und Deutung des Einzelindividuums und seiner Leistung 
konzentriert. Mit der gréfiten Energie und Akribie ausgearbeitete biographi- 
sche Nachschlagewerke stehen mit ihren reichen Schatzen iiberall zur 
Verfiigung—hingewiesen sei hier nur auf die neueste Publikation “Dansk 
sk¢énlitterert forfatterleksikon 1900-1950” (Bd. 1, 1959), eine Gesamtbe- 
standsaufnahme ohne Riicksicht auf geistigen Rang oder literarische Wiirde. 
Unter diesen Umstanden verwischen sich, abgesehen von reinen Ausnahmen 
wie Oluf Friis’ Werk, die Wesensunterschiede zwischen Literaturgeschichte 
und biographischem Handbuch zugunsten des letzteren. Die Aneinanderrei- 
hung von Einzelbildern dominiert vollstaéndig auf Kosten des geistigen Zusam- 
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mensehens, und so vermag die grob mechanische Einteilung nach Dezennien 
sich immer noch geltend zu machen, oder fremden Literaturen entnommene 
Epochenbegriffe miissen mehr etikettierend und ornamentierend als synthe- 
tisierend Hilfsdienste leisten. Das obenerwahnte Buch Kabells gibt sich dem 
Titel nach als eine Darstellung nach Epochen. Der Wert liegt aber durch und 
durch in den Ejinzelcharakteristiken, wahrend die Darstellung des iiber- 
greifenden Gefiiges oft sehr viel zu wiinschen iibrig lift. Wie ordnet sich das 
Werk M.’s in diesen Zusammenhang ein? 

“To quibble about literary labels is idle” heif®t es S. 221 in Bezug auf 
den Begriff “‘Realist,’”’ der nach M.’s Ansicht jedenfalls weniger abstrus ist 
als “Romantiker.” Daraufhin auf eine nominalistische Skepsis allen syn- 
thetischen Begriffsbildungen gegeniiber zu schlieSen wire jedoch ganz 
verfehlt, denn eine ausgesprochen antiindividualistische Sicht verrait schon 
folgender Satz iiber “den Vater der modernen skandinavischen Literatur”’: 
“Even without Holberg the pattern would probably have been fundamentally 
the same”’ (S. 77). Hier wie auch spiter (S. 134, 183) ist von “‘the spirit of the 
times” oder “‘Zeitgeist”’ die Rede. Typisch fiir das Verfahren M.’s ist es, dafi 
er immer wieder (S. 53f., 55f., 72f., 234, 293f.) durch breite Querschnitte durch 
eine Biichermafie oder Bande von Zeitschriften die Gesamtlage veranschau- 
licht. Zu bedauern ist nur, daf§ M. in seiner Darstellung der danischen 
Dichtung den vollen Schritt in die Fiille synthetischer Méglichkeiten dieses 
Themas nicht tut. 

Wenn Billeskov Jansen im 3. Bande seiner Literaturgeschichte die 
danische Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts vor Brandes in die beiden Gruppen 
Romantik und “‘Romantismus” aufteilt, so ist es ihm damit gelungen, die 
Hauptkomponente des danischen Geisteslebens im 19. Jahrhundert auszu- 
schalten. Das Wesenstypische dieser Zeitspanne danischer Dichtung (und 
Malerei) ist namlich nicht in der Nachfolge Byrons, Heines und V. Hugos, 
nicht in der dimonischen Negation, nicht im wild Zerrissenen oder im farbig 
Exotischen zu suchen, sondern im biirgerlich-harmonischen, Idee und Wirk- 
lichkeit versébhnenden Idealismus, aus dem eine gedaimpfte, reife Kunst 
geboren wurde, eine Kunst, die das Kleine verklart, das Hauslich-Genrehafte 
bevorzugt und alle schroffen Gegensatze etwa durch eine singspielhafte 
Lyrisierung und Typisierung iiberwindet, kurz, die Kunst des Biedermeiers. 
Es ist M. als Verdienst anzurechnen, daf} er den danischen Forschern im 
Hinblick auf einen Romantismusbegriff, der weit iiber Aarestrup, Carl 
Bagger und den jungen Paludan-Miiller hinausgreift, nicht folgt. Im Gegen- 
satz zu dieser Forschung benutzt er den Begriff Biedermeier, er erwahnt ihn 
aber erst im Kapitel ‘‘Bourgeois Eclecticism” (S. 161), er fa®t ihn viel zu 
unscharf, sowie er ihn auch allzu niedrig wertet. In Wirklichkeit ist die 
Verbiirgerlichung der dainischen Romantik schon beim jungen Oehlenschlager 
keimhaft vorhanden, etwa mit dem unphilosophischen Gliickskind Alad- 
din—auch M. erkennt, dafi er kein Faust ist—ja, selbst in dem romantischen 
Programmdrama “Sct. Hansaften-Spil,” das M. ebenfalls im Geiste des 
Biedermeiers deutet: ‘A pleasing bourgeois idyll on the background of the 
cultivated hunting park . . . ” (S. 109). J. L. Heiberg wird als der Uberwinder 
der sog. ‘‘Romantischen Schule” hingestellt, gleichzeitig werden aber Bezie- 
hungen zu Tieck und E. T. A. Hoffmann angedeutet. Er bleibt aber in der 
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Darstellung M.’s ein “Unbehauster.” Wie sehr der Biedermeieraspekt zur 
Klarung seiner geistesgeschichtlichen Lage beizutragen vermag, sei mit einem 
Hinweis auf das Singspiel ““Elverhgj” angedeutet. Gerade weil es die Quint- 
essenz des Biedermeiers ausstrahlt, wurde es “the most popular piece on the 
Danish stage” (S. 138). So wiire es méglich an zahlreichen Beispielen, etwa 
aus den Werken eines Hertz, Hostrup, Winther, Ingemann, Bédtcher und 
Kaalund, nachzuweisen, wie sich unter diesem Aspekt alles zum Ganzen 
fiigt, so da® der grofie Gesamtrhythmus hérbar wird. 

Der Zeitgeist des Biedermeiers schwebt nicht in der leeren Luft, er ist 
vielmehr mit den geschichtlichen Gegebenheiten (dem landesvaterlichen 
Regime Friedrichs des Sechsten, usw.) eng verbunden. Die historische Grund- 
lage der dianischen Literatur, die dem Leser kaum bekannt sein diirfte, 
beriihrt M. stellenweise, ohne jedoch dies Thema systematisch zu entfalten. 
Wie sehr selbst die wirtschaftlichen Faktoren in Rechnung gezogen werden 
miissen, zeigt ein Vergleich zwischen dem deutschen und dem dinischen 
Expressionismus. Der chaotische Pessimismus und die erlésungssiichtige 
Metaphysik werden in Dinemark durch eine Lebensbejahung ersetzt, die, 
wie die Zitate S. 235 andeuten, bis ins Puerile geht. Zugrunde liegt in Diane- 
mark kein Weltkrieg, sondern die Prosperitét der Gulaschzeit. 

Was die Einzeltatsachen betrifft, so gibt die Darstellung dank der 
Genauigkeit und der Griindlichkeit M.’s nur ganz ausnahmsweise zu kleinen 
Korrekturen Anlafi. Angefiihrt sei folgendes: S. 63: Lauremberg ist 1658 
gestorben. S. 76: Leibniz statt Leibnitz. S. 95 (und S. 314): Gerstenberg 
heiSt mit Vornamen H. W. S. 109: Goethes Posse heiSt “Jahrmarktsfest zu 
Plundersweilern.”” S. 186 spricht M. von Bangs “expressionistic style,” er 
diirfte wohl “impressionistic” meinen. S. 205: Harald Nielsen ist 1957, also 
wahrscheinlich noch vor der Fertigstellung dieses Buches, gestorben.—Es ist 
nicht ersichtlich, warum (S. 89) nur die lateinischen Werke Chr. Falsters und 
nicht die dinischen Verssatiren wie z.B. “den daarlige udenlandske Rejse” 
erwihnt werden. Nach dem Texte S. 63 zu urteilen kennt M. kaum die 
ausfiihrliche Arbeit Vagn Lundsgaard Simonsens: ‘‘Kildehistoriske studier i 
Anders Arrebos forfatterskab” (1955), worin neue Quellen zu dem “Hexaé- 
meron” aufgespiirt sind. Mégen auch sonst hie und da kleine Einwinde 
méglich sein, der Haupteindruck ist dahin zu formulieren, da mit der 
Darstellung M.’s ein Standardwerk iiber die dinische Dichtung vorliegt. 


ERIK LUNDING 
Universitdt Aarhus 


WERGELAND. I. BARNDOM OG UNGDOM. 11. MANDDOMMEN. Av Aage Kabell. 
(Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskabs-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.- 
Filos. Klasse 1956. No. 1; 1957. No. 1) Oslo: I kommisjon hos H. Asche- 
houg & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1956. 1957. Pp. 354; 3190+(1). 


The Danish scholar Aage Kabell, who teaches at the University of Uppsala 
in Sweden, has undertaken to write a comprehensive study of Wergeland with 
a view toward showing not only his development in his literary expression but 
also his changing views on the ultimate issues of life and the basic forces in 
the evolution of society. Aside from the work of Rolf Laache, this study (com- 
pleted in 1955) is the most detailed ever made of Wergeland. 
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The principal, and somewhat revolutionary, conclusion that Dr. Kabell 
comes to is that Wergeland began his literary career as a radical romanticist 
and as a Rousseauan believer in the spiritual quality and creative power of 
the people who owned the soil of Norway, but after the disappointing years 
from 1830 to 1838, changed his view of the nation and turned to a belief in a 
benevolent king, and continued to work for the common people, but now in a 
paternalistic spirit, so that what was good for the king was also good for the 
country. The corollary of this political and social change is that in literature 
Wergeland adopted the more classical view of his early opponents with ref- 
erence to the significance of form. The poet went so far as to rewrite his pre- 
sumptive masterpiece, Skabelsen, Mennesket og Messias, in a style and move- 
ment that virtually repudiated the early edition. Although the shorter poems 
and the farces were not treated similarly, the new poems illustrate the change 
to a more classical conception of art and a reduced emphasis on the patriotic 
theme. 

At the very beginning of his bbok—presumably to ward off any idea that 
he is writing a debunking biography—Dr. Kabell speaks of Wergeland as the 
greatest lyric poet of Norway—‘‘or of Scandinavia.” Henrik is nevertheless 
allowed to be what he was as a student: a boy ready for the wildest of esca- 
pades, a heavy drinker who had a wide acquaintance with the prostitutes of 
Oslo, then Christiania. Dr. Kabell also mentions that in 1835 Henrik had an 
illegitimate child by a servant girl in Dean Wergeland’s own household, so 
that it can be said that his mode of life had not been radically altered even 
after he had taken his theological examination for the ministry at the age of 28. 

The next large section of the first volume is given over to a demonstration 
that Henrik Wergeland’s poetry written between his eighteenth and his 
twenty-eighth years is by no means as formless as has been generally as- 
sumed. This poetry does not follow the classical patterns of a Welhaven or 
an Oehlenschliager, but it does show a wide acquaintance with literary forms, 
ancient as well as modern. Nor is it strange that Wergeland studied poetry 
early. He was the bosom friend of Jens Aubert during the early years in the 
capital. Jens, his friend and coworker, was more mature and perhaps no less 
gifted. The very earliest stories sent to the papers were produced by the 
literary partnership of the two young men. 

Dr. Kabell also shows that while most of the earlier dramas are a total 
liability on the stage, they do have some assets as reading dramas and are not 
without passages of imaginative power and beauty. The farces of the twenties 
and early thirties were directed against the intelligentsia, led by Welhaven, 
Munch, and Schweigaard; but after Wergeland became state archivist in 
1840, his late farces took a different direction. One might almost say there 
had been a reconciliation between Wergeland and Welhaven since the theater 
battle of 1838. Indeed, Wergeland’s attempt to join the Athenaeum Society 
must be interpreted as a declaration of his desire to be a good member of the 
intellectual bureaucracy. The butt of the late farces is Ludvig Kristensen 
Daa, a man who had been Wergeland’s close friend, but who now accused the 
poet of treason against the liberal cause. 

As to the poem Skabelsen, Mennesket og Messias, there is a fine contrast 
to be made between the original work and the later edition. Dr. Kabell 
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asserts that the poem of 1845 is not a reworking of the poem of 1830, since the 
later epic is the exact opposite in point of view from the original work. It is 
furthermore instructive to read in Wergeland’s own statement that he con- 
sidered Skabelsen, Mennesket og Messias to be chaotic and in need of revision 
in line with what the critics—notably Welhaven—had written. Mennesket 
(Man), the 1845 product, is tame and conservative. Dr. Kabell makes a con- 
vincing argument when he shows that Wergeland might have spent his time 
better during the precious months of his last year than in rewriting the cosmic 
epic in the spirit he actually did. Mennesket does not add much to the author’s 
reputation, but it does tend to prove the thesis that the mature Wergeland 
changed his political ideas and his philosophy of life. 

Dr. Kabell points out that in Skabelsen, Mennesket og Messias as well as 
in the writings of the early thirties, the chief representatives of evil are the 
leaders of the church and the state. They have crippled the mind of the com- 
mon people, have kept it in ignorance, and have forbidden it to grow in self- 
reliance. The leaders of the autocratic state have taken from the lower classes 
the accrued surplus from their labors and refused to them an adequate in- 
struction both in intellectual and material affairs. In this sense Henrik Werge- 
land stood exactly where Ibsen stood when he wrote the dramatic poem 
Brand. But during the latter years of his life Wergeland stressed almost en- 
tirely the principle of discipline. Virtue is discipline. The king and the govern- 
ment know what is good for the people, but the people must learn the neces- 
sary discipline and attain formal culture in order to rise to the status of the 
good life. This is exactly what Welhaven had argued in his famous book 
Norges Demring, 

In Skabelsen, Mennesket og Messias and likewise in the enormous body of 
writing he produced in the newspapers and the magazines of the early thirties, 
Wergeland taught that there is no sin except the lack of fulfillment in the 
mind and in society. Indeed, he adopted the argument that later became 
Nietzsche’s, namely, that man became a discerner of good and evil through 
his disobedience in the morning of time. Sin is ignorance and fear and they 
make it impossible for him to reach the ideal destiny. Candidate of theology 
though he was, salvation through atonement, eternal retribution in hell, the 
blessed existence before God in heaven, were all doctrines that Henrik Werge- 
land took the liberty of calling fictions of the clergy. But when he rewrote the 
major epos and shortened the name to Man, he also gave it a much more 
orthodox theological basis, although he himself seems to have continued a 
firm rationalist until the end. 

Although Wergeland early posed as a champion of liberalism, his doc- 
trine of freedom is not universal in scope but has an intellectual prerequisite. 
Man becomes free only by developing his intellect, by becoming enlightened. 
In consequence there is in the young Wergeland—as Dr. Kabell shows—a 
great stress upon the heroic. Napoleon and others like him are the great 
swans in the Milky Way of Heaven. Ordinary souls are only drops of water. 
As for the Norwegian people it has aristocracy through the ownership and the 
cultivation of land. The early Aryans came into the North and established 
themselves as cultivators, and from these Aryans the rugged farmers of the 
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homeland have come. Wergeland is particularly scornful about such people 
as those who gain a livelihood through finance and trade. The Danes and the 
Jews and the Dutchmen are the recipients of all the abuse the young poet can 
heap upon them. It is only necessary to read one of the letters the poet wrote 
in later years to the Danish aesthete Johan Ludvig Heiberg to be convinced 
of the fundamental change that has taken place in Wergeland’s attitude. 
And did not the older Henrik become the foremost champion of the Jews— 
the author of Jéden and J¢édinden? 

The dual nature of Henrik Wergeland is, however, not only a matter of 
youth and mature manhood. It reflects a duality of his psyche which he him- 
self has indicated in using the name Siful Sifadda (The Whinnying Stallion) 
as a parallel to his own real name. A majority of the dramatic works are by 
Siful. Wergeland often said that he became deranged when he fell in love; 
companions testified that he totally lost his reason after a couple of glasses 
of whiskey. His ensuing mental state was characterized by hallucinations, 
especially visions of cosmic landscapes with their own cosmic botany. Not 
infrequently, at least during his student years, could he be uncertain as to 
what was reality and what was dream. In Skabelsen, Mennesket og Messias 
the character Jesus is gripped by a fearful anxiety lest his notion of the King- 
dom be only a poetic fiction. Wergeland’s heaven is by no means the heaven 
of either science or religion; it is a complicated network of his own hallucina- 
tory imagination. And this is what Aage Kabell terms the great fiction in 
Wergeland’s authorship. The noteworthy fact is that when conservatism 
enters the social and philosophical views of his mind, he drops much of this 
heavenstorming imagery and limits himself more to the flowers of the earthly 
field. He becomes the greatest flower poet of Scandinavia, if not of all history. 

The conclusions reached in Dr. Kabell’s massive and impressive work 
may be summarized as follows: 

The young Wergeland’s gigantic early production runs through a series 
of rapidly shifting but easily discernible stages until he has published Digte 
Anden Ring. At that point he seems to have completed a circle and to have 
exhausted his inner world. 

He turns to politics, becomes editor of Statsborgeren, is ready to admit 
that his poetry is chaotic, and begins to show a little less of the measureless 
self-consciousness he had at the beginning. The most significant work of the 
period is the drama Barnemordersken. He begins to eulogize the king. 

The political crisis of 1836-37 interrupts for a time the development 
indicated in the previous period. Wergeland rushes back to a championing 
of the national cause over against the king and the Swedish government. But 
the mood is of short duration. He begins to regret that he has been drawn into 
a struggle with the king. 

Wergeland has his first great mature love affair culminating in his mar- 
riage to Amalie Bekkevold. He writes the poem Kongens Ankomst, gets a job 
at the university library and receives a largess of 200 Daler a year from the 
private treasury of Karl Johan. After 1839 he makes no serious attack on 
Welhaven and his group. 


Wergeland tries to make peace with the intellectual bureaucracy by ap- 
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plying for membership in the Athenaeum in 1841. He is now opposed by his 
former friend, the liberal Ludvig Kristensen Daa, more than he is by the con- 
servatives. His new aesthetic doctrine of poetic realism, in the form of clearly 
visualized flower poems, is best exemplified in Jan van Huysums Blomster- 
stykke. Wergeland was proud to be appointed state archivist in 1840. He turns 
to the writing of history, and in his writings for the lower social classes he 
stresses tolerance the need of personal discipline. Finally he writes the 
autobiography H.«::°inédder in which he sets down an interpretation of his 
own life designed to iron out differences and to ascribe earlier conflicts to his 
own genial instability. 

Dr. Kabell’s two volumes will certainly make it necessary to rewrite the 
story of Wergeland in most of the histories of literature. To those who insist 
that he was unto the end a blazing revolutionary, the book will be disturbing. 
There is, however, a saying that the man who is not radical in his youth lacks 
heart, but the man who is not conservative when he grows old lacks brains. 
To people who believe in this doctrine, the study will give great satisfaction. 


THEODORE JORGENSON 
St. Olaf College 


Trisners DevutscHes W6rTERBUCH. Begriindet von Alfred Gétze, in 
Zusammenarbeit mit Eduard Brodfiihrer und Alfred Schirmer, heraus- 
gegeben von Walther Mitzka. Sechster Bd., S. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., 1955. Pp. 695. DM 60. 


This dictionary must by now be too well known to need any further detailed 
discussion. Brief mention of its most characteristic features, as revealed by 
the volume under review, should therefore suffice to|introduce it to any readers 
who may have overlooked it. 

It began publication in 1938 with the third volume, under the general 
editorship of Alfred Gétze. The fourth volume and part of the fifth appeared 
in 1943; then there was a pause until 1954 when publication was resumed 
under the general editorship of Walther Mitzka. With the appearance of the 
eighth volume in 1956 the dictionary has been successfully completed. 

As stated in the introduction to the third volume, the dictionary was 
conceived to serve the interests of the general public as well as the scholar, to 
fill the need for a handy reference work which the unfinished and many- 
volumed Grimms Worterbuch is not able to do. This aim, in my opinion, has 
on the whole been admirably achieved. 

First of all, the primary concern of the dictionary is to present in an 
easily readable manner the history of a word and its derivatives. The em- 
phasis throughout is on usage and meaning in their connection with their 
cultural or intellectual background. Thus, for example, the entry Schulmeister 
lists first the earliest occurrences of the word in German (twelfth century) 
together with cognate formations in other Germanic languages, all loan 
translations of Latin scholae magister. Then follow in considerable detail apt 
citations and cultural background to illustrate the important stages in the 
development of the usage of the word: from a noble title in the Middle Ages 
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to a pejorative appellation beginning with the sixteenth century. The entry 
concludes with a brief reference to the word as a proper name and comments 
on the various derivatives (Schulmeisterin, schulmeisterlich, schulmeistern). 
Whenever the occasion demands, there are also discussions of syntax and 
grammatical form (e.g., schaffen, schépfen, schallen) or remarks on pronuncia- 
tion (e.g., sehen, Ski). Etymological data are given also, but they are kept to 
the essentials and presented in a summary form. 

Not all of the words are treated in such full detail or as adequately as 
Schulmeister. In general, the dictionary does better by concrete words with a 
picturesque history or common appeal than words with abstract or intellec- 
tual meanings. For example, in the case of Schein the entry hardly does more 
than illustrate the chief meanings of the word with only a bare reference to its 
intellectual history (no mention of its role in the aesthetics of Goethe and 
Schiller). Outwardly, this is also reflected in the amount of space devoted to 
various types of words. Schlendrian gets three columns as against only one 
column for Schein or Schuld; Schlafittchen and Schinken each get two columns 
as against a half a column for Sache, slightly less than the space devoted to 
Sech. 

The same desire to appeal to the interests of a wide public is perhaps also 
reflected in the consistent attention that is given to synonyms in the “Um- 
gangssprache” (e.g., sprechen) and dialects (e.g., Schliisselblume, better than 
two columns). My impression is that this type of information is not so 
prominent in the earlier volumes as in the volumes prepared under the 
editorship of Walther Mitzka, who is also the editor of Deutscher Wortatlas. 
These additions, however, add materially to the value of Triibners Deutsches 
Worterbuch and make it the best all-purpose dictionary of the German lan- 
guage. It is highly to be recommended both as a reference work as well as a 
work in which one may browse with pleasure. 

A. D. WEINBERGER 
Syracuse University 


DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE 1m AurrRiss. Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachge- 
lehrter herausgegeben von Wolfgang Stammler. 2. iiberarbeitete Auflage. 
Bd. 1 (Lieferungen 1-10). Berlin / Bielefeld / Miinchen: Erich Schmidt 
Verlag, 1957. Preis fiir eine Lieferung DM 7,50. 


Die erste Auflage dieser umfassenden Ubersicht iiber das Gebiet der Deut- 
schen Philologie wurde in JEPG, tv (Jan. 1956), 117-124, von Heinrich 
Henel avisfiihrlich besprochen. Um Wiederholungen zu vermeiden, sei 
ausdriicklich auf diese Anzeige verwiesen, die auf das Grundsitzliche von 
Plan und Anlage eingeht und die besonderen Verdienste des Unternehmens 
im einzelnen beleuchtet. Henels Kommentar beschiftigte sich hauptsiichlich 
mit den Beitrigen zur Methodik im 1. Band und mit den literaturwissen- 
schaftlichen des 1. Bandes. Schon vor der Vollendung des Ganzen wurde die 
zweite Auflage in Angriff genommen, von der zur Berichtszeit bereits zwanzig 
Lieferungen erschienen sind. Die vorliegende Besprechung betrifft den 
abgeschlossenen 1. Band mit den beiden Abteilungen “Methodenlehre” und 
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“Sprachgeschichte und Mundarten” und beschrinkt den Kommentar auf 
die sprachgeschichtlichen Aufsatze. 

Zunichst sei aber vorausgeschickt, da®B ein klarerer Druck mit gré®eren 
Lettern und eine bessere Gliederung in Abschnitte die Benutzung erleichtert. 
In den 1. Band wurden folgende Beitrige heriibergenommen: Elisabeth 
Frenzel, “‘Stoff- und Motivgeschichte” (vorher in 11); Walter Wittsack, 
“Sprechkunde”’ (vorher in 11); William Foerste, ““Niederdeutsche Mundar- 
ten” (vorher in 1m). AuSerdem wurde eine sinnvollere Ordnung der einzelnen 
Beitrige durchgefiihrt. Die Vermehrung der Seitenzahl von 1590 auf 2000 ist 
aber nicht nur das Ergebnis der erwahnten Umstellungen (von ungefihr 260 
Seiten); volle 150 Seiten sind der Uberarbeitung und Erweiterung zu verdan- 
ken. Besonders auffallend ist die Zunahme bei der “‘Deutschen Bibliotheks- 
geschichte” von Ernst Mehl und Kurt Hannemann (ca. 45 Seiten), bei der 
“Deutschen Sprachgeschichte der alteren Zeit’? von Hugo Moser (ca. 30 
Seiten), und in den Bibliographien zu ‘“Friihneuhochdeutsch” von Arno 
Schirokauer (bearbeitet von Wolfgang Stammler) und zur “Deutschen 
Sprachgeschichte vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart” von August Langen. 

An der Seitenzahl gemessen (ca. 190 S., 27 Karten), ist Hugo Mosers 
“Deutsche Sprachgeschichte der ilteren Zeit” der zweitstarkste Beitrag des 
1. Bandes. Die ersten Kapitel schlieSen sich (z.T. im Wortlaut) an die ent- 
sprechenden Abschnitte der in Buchform erschienenen Deutschen Sprachge- 
schichte des Verfassers an (1950; 2. Aufl., 1955; 3. Aufl., 1957). Die Darstel- 
lung im Aufri£ konnte aber wegen der Beschriinkung auf die dltere Zeit weit 
ausfihrlicher gestaltet werden und sie ist durchaus als selbstandige Leistung 
zu werten (nur hatte das Verhaltnis zum Buche doch wohl in einer Anmer- 
kung klargestellt werden sollen). 

Die Einleitung iiber das Indogermanische betont, da die Schleichersche 
Rekonstruktion durch die Entdeckung des Hethitischen und Tocharischen 
arg bedroht ist. Der Anteil der deutschen Wissenschaft daran wird hervorge- 
hoben, aber Hrozny¥, der Entdecker der indogermanischen Beziehungen des 
Hethitischen, wird nicht genannt, geschweige denn die Arbeiten E. H. 
Sturtevants und seine indo-hethitische Hypothese (dafi das Hethitische eine 
Schwestersprache des Indogermanischen gewesen sei, nicht eine Zweigsprache 
wie die anderen). Die Laryngaltheorie wird ebenfalls nicht erwaihnt (obwohl 
sie durch Wolfgang Krauses Handbuch des Gotischen, S. 69 f., auch fiir 
deutsche Germanisten salonfahig geworden ist)—ich moniere das, obwohl ich 
selber nicht an alle Laryngallaute zu glauben vermag, aber ich vermisse un- 
gern die einschlagigen amerikanischen Titel. Es fehlt auch E. Prokoschs A 
Comparative Germanic Grammar (1939), weshalb wir wieder auf S. 658 von 
dem Lautwandel pl>fl héren, den angeblich das West- und das Nordger- 
manische gemeinsam durchgefiihrt haben. Unbekannt ist auch The German 
Language von R. Priebsch und W. E. Collinson. 

Fiir die I. Lautverschiebung neigt der Verfasser zu einer innergerma- 
nischen Entstehung, ohne den Beweis dafiir anzutreten. Hier waren im Text 
Hinweise auf die Versuche der Strukturlinguisten angebracht gewesen (in 
der 2. Aufl. werden J. Fourquet und L. Hammerich wenigstens in der Biblio- 
graphie genannt). 
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Das Problem der Beziehungen der germanischen Stammessprachen zueinander wird 
eingehend erértert, wobei F. Maurers Auffassung von der langsamen Entstehung der 
westgermanischen Charakteristika im Vordergrund steht. Das Merowingerreich hat 
zweifellos eine grofie sprachliche Strahlungskraft besessen, aber gewisse fundamentale 
west-germanische Verinderungen wie die Konsonantenverdopplung miissen doch wohl 
vor die Auswanderung der Angelsachsen nach Britannien gelegt werden. Die starke 
ripuarisch-frinkische Einwanderung nach Kent und Wight, die als Trager sprachlicher 
Neuerungen des Kontinents angesetzt wird, ist nichts als luftige Spekulation, denn 
die frinkischen Altsachen in “‘jiitischen’’ Gribern zeigen nur Kulturbeziehungen an. 
Trotz Hans Kuhns Spott iiber die Wasserscheu der Germanisten bleibt seine Ansicht 
dariiber blo®e Behauptung. (Kuhns neuer Gliederungsversuch ist in der 2. Aufl., S. 668, 
nachgetragen.) 


Nicht einverstanden bin ich mit der Hervorhebung der gotisch-hochdeutschen Uber- 
einstimmungen, die doch alle konservativer Art sind (m vor Spiranten bewahrt; drei 
Formen fiir den Plural bewahrt; got. Pronominalformen auf -s, ahd. Pronominalformen 
auf -r bewahrt) bzw. nur die gleiche Auswahl aus idg. Méglichkeiten bezeugen (got. 
is, ahd. ér entsprechen dem lat. is). Die wirklichen Neuerungen liegen beim Ing- 
wionischen, und der got.-ahd. Befund beweist nur Unberiihrtheit von diesen An- 
derungen, keineswegs uralte ostgermanisch-elbgermanische Kontakte.—Demgegeniiber 
beruht die ingwionisch-istwaonische Gemeinschaft, so wie Th. Frings sie beschrieben 
hat, auf wesentlich soliderer Basis. 


Fiir die II. Lautverschiebung wird der Begriff ‘‘vordeutsch”’ eingefiihrt. 
Diese Anderung der gewohnlichen Terminologie wire besser zu rechtfertigen, 
wenn der Verfasser die Ergebnisse von Th. Steche iiber den Beginn dieses 
Wandels bei den Germanen Oberitaliens (Goten und Langobarden) in seine 
Darstellung eingearbeitet hatte. 


Stattdessen folgt er im wesentlichen Mitzkas Ansicht von der alemannischen Herkunft 
der II. LV, die sich hauptsiachlich auf die Runeninschrift von Wurmlingen (Idorth) 
stiitzt (deren Datierung ist aber nur ungefihr zu erraten!), wahrend unverschobene 
alemannische Formen wie Stratoburgo und cupa aus derselben Zeit, kurz nach 600, 
sichere Zeugen gegen den Abschluf3 des Prozesses sind. Die Namen der Langobarden- 
herzége Zaban und Nuccio gehéren noch ins 6. Jahrhundert, und sie entsprechen den 
spitostgotischen Namen Theja/Zeia, Tzutzar, T2itta, Tzalla. Jedenfalls ist die Laut- 
verschiebung der Goten (Golt/oi) neben und vor die der Langobarden zu riicken und 
sehr wahrscheinlich doch auch vor die der Alemannen. O. Héflers Zusammenstellungen 
weisen in die gleiche Richtung, ohne da man seine Entfaltungstheorie anzunehmen 
brauchte (PBB Tiib., Lxxtx, 161-350). Steches Erklirung der Medienverschiebung 
als Folge des Fehlens der Medien im byzantinischen Griechisch enthehrt vielleicht der 
strukturellen Unterbauung, aber der byzantinische Einflu§ sollte sicherlich in Rech- 
nung gestellt werden. Daf} die Langobarden die Verschiebung nur unvollkommen 
durchgefiihrt haben, ist kein gutes Argument gegen ihre Priorititsrechte; sie hatten 
wohl keine Chance, alle Phasen zu Ende zu entwickeln, wahrend die Baiern das ideale 
Endstadium der Verschiebung erreichten, obwohl sie sie erst von anderen Stimmen 
iibernahmen. Immerhin bleibt Moser bei der Siid-Nord-Ausbreitung der ahd. LV 
(Héfler wird mit seinen gegenteiligen Behauptungen allein bleiben).—Beim i-Umlaut 
kennt Moser die chronologischen Tatsachen, die eine Nord-Siid-Ausbreitung wahr- 
scheinlich machen (S. 691, 725 f.), aber seine Formulierung ist verwissert.—Die breite 
Erérterung iiber die Herkunft des Wortes deutsch erwahnt nicht die Existenz des got. 
piudiské adv. “heidnisch,” an das H. Sperber bei seiner Erklérung ankniipft. Moser 
folgt Weisgerbers Ableitung des Adjektivs aus dem Nationalititenkampf in Nord- 
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gallien; er iibersieht aber die Feststellung bei Braune-Helm-Mitzka, Ald. Gram., 
§. 47, Anm. 1, daf die merowingische Schreibung fiir den sonst in eu und eo gespaltenen 
Diphthong meist eu ist, dai also die Ableitung der Form theodiscus aus dem West- 
frinkischen der Merowingerzeit ihre Schwierigkeiten hat. Die uns iiberlieferten altesten 
Belege sind nun einmal mittellateinische der Karolingerzeit, vom Substantivum theod 
abgeleitet und fiir die nichtlateinischen Dialekte der Germanen gebraucht, also fiir den 
Begriff “volkssprachlich” ohne nationalistische Oberténe. 


Vier Seiten sind in der 2. Auflage hinzugefiigt, um das entlehnte rémische 
und griechische Wortgut in extenso vorzufiihren. Einen ungewohnlich breiten 
Raum nimmt die “Bereitung der deutschen Sprache fiir Schrift und Schrift- 
tum” ein, das Werden der Schreibung, die Ausbildung literatursprachlicher 
Formen (z.T. in engem Anschluf an Baeseckes Forschungen), die Vergeisti- 
gung des Friihdeutschen unter fremdem Einflu®. Neueingefiigt ist ein 
Kapitel zum Stil der alteren friihdeutschen Werke (S. 736-45). Auch der 
Abschnitt “Die héfische Dichtersprache” ist durch Einschiibe erweitert. 
Uberhaupt zeichnet sich Mosers Darstellung durch Eingehen auf die Sprach- 
stile und ausfiihrliche Erérterung des Problembiindels Volkssprache— 
Umgangssprache—Hochsprache aus. Besprechungen miissen leider die strit- 
tigen Punkte breiter behandeln als die weiten Strecken, auf denen man 
einig geht. Deshalb sei zum Schlu® ein besonderer Hinweis auf diese stili- 
stischen Kapitel gegeben: sie bilden neben den originellen Pyramidenzeichnun- 
gen, die das Verhiltnis von Hochsprache zu Umgangssprache und Volkssprache 
versinnbildlichen, die besondere Starke des Moserschen Beitrags. 

Arno Schirokauers “‘Friihneuhochdeutsch”’ ist ein wegweisender Versuch, 
dieser bisher stiefmiitterlich behandelten “Verfallszeit,” bestenfalls ‘‘Uber- 
gangsperiode” benannten Phase der deutschen Sprachgeschichte ihr Recht 
werden zu lassen. Mit L. E. Schmitt versteht der Verfasser unter Friihnhd. 
die drei Jahrhunderte von 1350 bis 1620, und fiir diese ihm besonders durch 
die eigenen Wort- und Stilforschungen ans Herz gewachsene Zeit wird nun 
manche Lanze gebrochen. Der Aufsatz ist ein schneidiger Husarenritt gegen 
die schiefen Vorstellungen, die in dem frithnhd. Chaos von regionalen Schrift- 
dialekten, Geschifts- und Umgangssprache, Rechts-, Drucker- und Gelehrten- 
sprache, Predigersprache und Berufssprachen allzuleicht Wurzel fassen konn- 
ten. Die Tatsache, da Schirokauer eine Zeitlang dem germanistischen Beruf 
entfremdet war, befahigte ihn vielleicht mehr als andere, einen unabhangigen 
Blickpunkt fiir die Beurteilung der gelehrten Kontroversen zu finden. Seine 
Betonung des sozialen Elementes bei der Bildung der verschiedenen Sprach- 
schichten, sein Hinweis auf den Nominalismus als eine weltanschauliche 
Stiitze fiir die Abkehr vom Latein, aber auch fiir die Entwicklung des sprach- 
lichen Individualismus im Deutschen, ferner die besondere Unterstreichung 
der Rolle der Universitéten bei der Ausbildung der Sprache des 14. und 15. 
Jahrhunderts gehéren zu den bleibenden Erkenntnissen seiner Arbeit. 


Ein leicht verstandliches Vorurteil gegen den Begriff der ‘Scholle’ und ihre Be- 
deutung fiir die Entwicklung der Meifiner Kanzleisprache im ostdeutschen Raum hat 
aber leider dazu gefiihrt, daf} der Attackenreiter sich gelegentlich vergaloppiert hat. 
Frings und seine Schiiler haben niemals behauptet, da® die koloniale Ausgleichssprache 
in allen Punkten identisch mit der Verkehr- und Geschiftssprache gewesen sei. Deren 
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stark siidlichmainischer Charakter springt in die Augen (es ist unverstindlich, warum 
dem “Mainfrinkischen” S. 884 die pf-Formen abgesprochen werden: Wiirzburg und 
Bamberg haben p/-; Mainz und Frankfurt gehéren zum Rheinfrinkischen). Andere Be- 
hauptungen iiber Sprachverhiltnisse im ostdeutschen Raum (iiber die angebliche 
Beziehung zwischen r-losen Pronomina und mitteldeutscher Diphthongierung) und 
iiber die papierne Herkunft der Fuldaer Form her fiir “er’’ verraten eine ungeniigende 
Kenntnis der Sprachatlaskarten. Die besondere Bedeutung Erfurts fiir die ostmittel- 
deutschen Verhiltnisse hatte bereits L. E. Schmitt hervorgehoben, ohne damit gegen 
die Grundthese der Leipziger Schule polemisieren zu wollen. 

Ein anderer Zielpunkt temperamentvoller Angriffe ist die Bedeutung 
der Luthersprache fiir das Aussehen des heutigen Neuhochdeutsch. Allerdings 
weif} man von Luthers Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen die normalisierenden Eingriffe 
der Druckoffizinen und die langsame Beseitigung vieler Wittenberger Ziige 
in den rheinfrinkischen Drucken. Aber dabei handelt es sich doch meist nur 
um technische Auferlichkeiten, eben um “phonetisches Packpapier” (S. 907). 
Luthers Ehrentitel “Vater der nhd. Schriftsprache” kann durch diesen 
Umstand nicht wirklich entwertet werden, denn sein bleibender Einflu® auf 
das Deutsche liegt anderswo als bei diesen Kleinigkeiten. 

Stammlers Textbearbeitung hat sich, soviel ich sehe, beschrinkt auf 
den Einschub eines Abschnittes iiber die Verdeutschungen scholastischer 
Schriften, die mit dem 13. Jahrhundert beginnen, und auf die Herstellung 
einer sehr brauchbaren Bibliographie (S. 925 mufi es heifien: Margarete 
Keienburg st. Keimburg). 

Rein duferlich ist August Langens “‘Deutsche Sprachgeschichte vom 
Barock bis zur Gegenwart” mit 465 Seiten das Hauptstiick des 1. Bandes. 
Ich stehe nicht an zu sagen, daf sie auch als philologische Leistung den Preis 
verdient, wegen der gezeigten umfassenden Kenntnisse sowohl, als auch wegen 
des Anteils eigener Forschung an einem wichtigen Teilgebiet, der religiésen 
Sprache des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. Die Arbeit an dem vorliegenden 
Abschnitt ging parallel mit der an Langens Buch Der Wortschatz des deutschen 
Pietismus (1954), das in JEGP, tiv, 4 (1955), 727-30, angezeigt wurde. Die 
Darstellung reicht von Opitz bis zu Hermann Hesse, und man darf ihr 
nachriihmen, daf sie diesen Weg mit gleichbleibender Sachlichkeit verfolgt und 
keinem Problem aus dem Wege zu gehen versucht. 

Zunichst steht fiir den Wortforscher die Entwicklung des Wortschatzes 
(und die Fremdwortfrage, ein Zentralproblem der Barockzeit) im Vorder- 
grund. Dann wendet sich die Darstellung der Schriftsprache und der Dichter- 
sprache des Barocks zu. Jeder der grofen Dichter erhalt dabei eine eigene 
Skizze, die seinen besonderen Sprachstil kurz umreifit, eine Technik, die dann 
bis zum Ende durchgehalten wird und sowohl in ihrer feinsinnigen Cha- 
rakterisierungskunst wie mit ihrem treffsicher ausgewahlten Sprachmaterial 
ahnliche Versuche deutscher Sprachgeschichten weit iibertrifft. Dazwischen 
sind dann grofe Wortschatzkapitel eingeschaltet, Kapitel iiber die Zeitstile, 
die Auseinandersetzung mit den Mundarten, die wechselnden Sprachideale 
und Sprachtheorien, die auslindischen Einfliisse, das Ubersetzungsproblem, 
die Sprache der Wissenschaft, die der Zeitung, die Wiederbelebung der 
Mundartdichtung u.a.m. Es wire unbescheiden, angesichts dieser gliicklichen 
Bemeisterung der grofien Aufgabe noch mit Sonderwiinschen zu kommen. 
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Walther Mitzka, “Hochdeutsche Mundarten” (ca. 130 S., 6 Karten), 
verficht, wie nicht anders zu erwarten, in der Einleitung seine Ansicht von 
der Entstehung der II. Lautverschiebung bei den Alemannen. Seine Diskus- 
sion des Fragenkreises “Stamm und Mundart” ist aber sonst von vorbildlicher 
Behutsamkeit, obwohl er offenbar gerne hinter die mundartbildenden mit- 
telalterlichen Territorialgrenzen zuriickgreift auf die noch alteren Grenzen der 
groBen Stimme—wie er an einer Stelle sagt: “mit dem Eingestiandnis kon- 
struierender Vermutung” (S. 1602). Eine solche Vermutung ist z.B. der von 
ihm angesetzte Vorbruch der Hessen iiber die rémische Reichsgrenze, dessen 
Resultat das einheitliche Rheinfrinkische gewesen sei. (Meines Wissens haben 
die Historiker wohl von hessischen Volkssplittern an der Mosel gesprochen, 
aber nicht siidlich davon.) Dafi Alemannen nach dem Untergang ihres ersten 
Herzogtums in Ostfranken zuriickgeblieben sind, ist durchaus einzusehen, 
und dafi dadurch eine dialektische Differenzierung des frankischen Ostfliigels 
erfolgte, ist ebenfalls verstaindlich und schon von G. Baesecke vertreten 
worden. 

Die Darstellung reiht aneinander die alemannischen Mundarten, das 
Thiiringische, die frinkischen Mundarten (mit Einschluf des Siebenbiirgi- 
schen), das Bairische, das Obersachsische, das Schlesische und das Hoch- 
preuBische. Die Grenzbeschreibungen beriicksichtigen auf Schritt und Tritt 
neben den historischen Territorialgrenzen des Mittelalters die natiirlichen 
Schranken der ersten Besiedlung (Bergziige, Odlandstrecken u.dgl.), die 
bisher weniger fiir die Erklarung der Mundartgeographie fruchtbar gemacht 
worden sind. Der Direktor emeritus des Marburger Sprachatlas hat das 
Recht, auf Grund seines einzigartigen Kartenmaterials iiber Mundartglie- 
derung ex cathedra zu sprechen. Die bibliographischen Hinweise sind in der 2. 
Auflage auf den neuesten Stand gebracht. 

William Foerste, ““Niederdeutsche Mundarten”’ (ca. 170 S., 23 Karten), 
versteht unter “niederdeutsch” nur diejenigen Mundarten, die auf das Alt- 
siichsische zuriickgehen; das Niederfrinkische des nérdlichen Rheinlands 
sollte nicht iibergangea worden sein, wenn schon der Plan des Unternehmens 
ein Halt an den politischen Grenzen vorschrieb. 

Auch Foerste hat sich mit der Einteilung des Friihgermanischen und der 
Abgrenzung der nordseegermanischen Mundarten vom Binnendeutschen und 
Nordischen auseinanderzusetzen und nach einer eindeutigen Bestimmung 
des Altsichsischen zu suchen. Das ist insofern erschwert, als die altsichsischen 
Literaturdenkmiler Heliand, Genesis und die kirchliche Prosa ein anderes 
Sprachbild aufweisen als die Namen und Glossen, d. h. sie sind vom Frinki- 
schen beeinflu&t (E. Rooth), was vielleicht auch generell fiir das Kontinental- 
Siichsische anzunehmen ist (F. Wrede, Th. Frings). Wieweit die Grund- 
schicht der Falen, Cherusker usw. an den Verianderungen des Altsiachsischen 
beteiligt war, wie E. Schréder, L. Wolff und A. Lasch annahmen, entzieht 
sich unserer Kenntnis. Foerste macht sich die Ansicht von A. Lasch zu 
eigen, die Sibilierung von & und g gehe nicht auf ingwionische Zeit zuriick, 
sondern sei erst im Altniederdeutschen des 9. bis 13. Jahrunderts zu finden 
und von da an rezessiv. Damit erhebt sich wieder die Frage nach der Her- 
kunft (‘“Welle” der Nachbaringwionen oder “Entfaltung’’). 

Bei der Behandlung der ostniederdeutschen Sprachriéume interessiert der 
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Anteil der niederlindischen Siedler des 12. Jahrhunderts, deren Wortgut sich 
infolge eines Sprachausgleichs iiber den urspriinglichen Siedlungsraum hinaus 
ausgedehnt hat. Die ausfiihrliche Behandlung des Mittel- und Neunieder- 
deutschen wird von den beigegebenen Sprachkarten begleitet. 

Willy Krogmann, “Friesisch” (32 S.), behandelt das Gesamtfriesische 
nur fiir die altere Zeit (bis 1500); fiir die neuere konzentriert er sich auf das 
Ostfriesische und Nordfriesische, die beiden Dialekte innerhalb der deutschen 
politischen Grenzen. Das ist zu bedauern, denn es bestehen doch keine 
inneren Griinde, das Neuwestfriesische aus der gesamtfriesischen Sprach- 
geschichte auszuschlieBen. Bei der ins Einzelne gehenden Beschreibung der 
altfriesischen Gaue und der jetzigen Verbreitung der friesischen Sprecher 
vermifit man Kartenskizzen. 


Nach Krogmann bedeutet Helgoland “heiliges Land’ und ist mit Fositesland 
gleichzusetzen (beides wurde von Siebs bestritten). Da& aber Helgoland kein friesisches, 
sondern ein danisches Heiligtum war (S. 1905), ist schwer zu glauben; wenn schon 
keine Friesen dort wohnten, diirften es doch andere Ingwionen gewesen sein. Auch die 
Gleichsetzung von Helgoland mit Fositesland ist keineswegs sicher. (Irrtiimlich steht 
bei Krogmann der Name Alkwin statt Willibrord S. 1905, Z. 32/33 .von oben.) 

Ebensowenig tiberzeugen Krogmanns Argumente in einer anderen religionsge- 
schichtlichen Frage, d.h. seine Zweifel an der Zusammengehdrigkeit von Beda und 
Fimmilena mit bodthing und fimelthing (S. 1911).—Lobenswert ist seine Zuriickhaltung 
gegeniiber den friesischen Runenfunden. 


Fiir alle Germanisten wichtig ist die eingehende Vergleichstabelle der nord- 
westgermanischen und nur-friesischen Merkmale, die darauf hinauslauft, 
da® nur die Affizierung des i durch folgendes w zu iu (*diykwa-“dunkel” zu 


diunck) bzw. vor ht, hs, teilweise auch vor rk (riuht “‘recht,’”’ mjuks “Mist,” 
sziurke “Kirche’”’) nicht auch bei den andern Ingwéonen vorkommt.—Die 
Darstellung der mundartlichen Unterschiede kénnte man sich nicht besser 
und klarer wiinschen; merkwiirdig ist nur die Auslassung der Geschichte des 
germanischen / in den friesischen Dialekten des Mittelalters, also der Ge- 
schichte des Kriteriums der angeblichen Eindeutschung. 

Der Herausgeber hat den gliicklichen Gedanken gehabt, auch zwei 
Nebensprachen des Deutschen mit Sonderartikeln zu bedenken: Ralph 
Charles Wood behandelt “Pennsilfaanisch (Pennsylvaniadeutsch)” auf 22 
Seiten und einer Karte; Franz J. Beranek bearbeitet “Jiddisch” auf 44 
Seiten und einer Karte. Beide Sprachen sind aus dem Schofie des Hochdeut- 
schen erwachsen, beide spiegeln einerseits durch die Abschliefung vom 
Schriftdeutschen einen dlteren Zustand wieder; andererseits haben sie sich 
durch Anpassung an fremde Wirtssprachen weit von ihrem Ausgangszustand 
entfernt, und drittens sind sie beide in ihrer Existenz bedroht. Uber das 
Jiddische weifi der Germanist im allgemeinen wenig (und das Wenige ist 
meistens noch falsch). Da es an den wichtigsten philologischen Hilfsmitteln 
(Mundartworterbiichern, Mundartgrammatiken) noch fehlt, ist diese 
Ubersicht sehr willkommen. 

Franz Thierfelder, “Deutsche Sprache im Ausland,” zeigt eine auffal- 
lende Schwiche in dem Kapitel iiber das Deutsche in U.S.A. Die letzte 
benutzte Ubersicht iiber den Deutschunterricht stammt von 1948. Es ist dem 
Verfasser offenbar unbekannt, daf§ amerikanische Schulbuchverleger aus 
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geschiftlichem Interesse den Markt genat. verfolgen miissen und schneller als 
die padagogischen Zeitschriften dariiber berichten (vgl. Modern Language 
News, herausgegeben von Appleton-Century-Crofts). 

Zum Abschluf} sei noch eine Bemerkung zu der sonst ausgezeichneten 
“Geschichte der deutschen Philologie’’ von Josef Diinninger gestattet. Kann 
man eine Geschichte unserer Wissenschaft schreiben, ohne die auslandische 
Germanistik auch nur zu erwihnen? Wenn ich pro domo, d.h. fiir Amerika 
sprechen darf, dann méchte ich doch wenigstens die grofen Toten zukiinftiger 
Beachtung empfehlen: die Philologen Hermann Collitz, Eduard Prokosch, 
George O. Curme und William Kurrelmeyer; die Volkstumsforscher Albert 
B. Faust und Edwin C. Roedder; die Literarhistoriker Kuno Francke, John 
A. Walz, Robert H. Fife und besonders die gréfite Persénlichkeit unter ihnen: 
Alexander Rudolf Hohlfeld. 


Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


DinneE, WAHE, KUCHEN, FLADEN, ZELTEN. DIE WoORTGEOGRAPHIE DES 
FLACHKUCHENS MIT BELAG UND IHRE VOLKSKUNDLICHEN HINTERGRUNDE 
IN DER DEUTSCHEN SCHWEIZ. Mit 2 Beilagen. Von Oskar Rhiner. (Bei- 
triage zur schweizerdeutschen Mundartforschung, IX.) Frauenfeld: 
Huber, 1958. Pp. 144. S. Fr. 11.40/DM 11. 


The five nouns making up the title of this book are standardized German 
forms for the Alamannic dialect words Tiinne (variants: Tiinle, Tiille, Tiile, 
Tiindle, Tiinnele, Ténnele), Wadje (variants: Wade, Waa), Chueche, Flade, 
Zelte. They all designate a certain kind of flatbread (mostly round, less fre- 
quently square) with a varying type of fruit, vegetable, or cheese filling. The 
material object so designated might be called a “‘single-crust pie,’’ were it 
not for the fact that the crust consists very frequently of simple bread dough 
without shortening. In some regions distinctions are made, e.g., Wddje being 
used for pies made of regular bread dough, but Chueche when butter is added 
to the bread dough. The special filling used is expressed in compounds, such 
as dpfelchueche, épfelwddje, bpfeltinnele, 6pfelflade “‘apple pie’’; bireflade “‘pear 
pie”; béleflade, zibelewddje “‘onion pie’’; chriiiiterflade “vegetable pie”; chdds- 
chueche, chidsflade, chidstinnele, zigerflade ‘cheese pie”; roomflade, room- 
ténnele, roomzelte “cream pie.” 

The author defines his task as an investigation in word geography with 
its folkloristic (rather: sociological) background. He studies lexical and ma- 
terial aspects of the geographic distribution of the five designations in the 
German part of Switzerland. The study is based on two large-scale research 
enterprises carried on in Switzerland for several decades, namely, the Sprach- 
atlas der deutschen Schweiz under the direction of Prof. Rudolf Hotzen- 
kécherle of the University of Ziirich, and the Atlas der schweizerischen V olks- 
kunde by the late Paul Geiger and Prof. Richard Weiss. While the latter has 
been in the process of publication since 1950 (published by Eugen Rentsch 
Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich), the former is still completely unpublished. How- 
ever, Rhiner had access to the collected materials in Ziirich. Actually, a large 
part of his book (pp. 9-53), dealing with the use made of the questionnaire by 
the field worker, the cartographic presentation of the linguistic material (pp. 
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9-38), giving a description of the map picture with supplements from the 
collected material (pp. 38-53), is in reality a pilot study for the planned lin- 
guistic atlas of Alamannic Switzerland. 

In Part 2 (pp. 54-86) the presuppositions necessary for an interpretation 
are discussed. They include the geographic area in which this type of food 
occurs, its use in the household either as lenten food or for festive occasions, 
the meaning and spread of the five word types in the general German language 
area and their relationship to standard German. 

In Part 3 (pp. 87-122) an attempt at interpreting the map picture is 
made. An appendix (pp. 123-41) lists all of the designations of baked goods 
appearing in the published parts of the Schweizerisches Wérterbuch (formerly 
called Schweizerisches Idiotikon). Added at the end of the book are two maps, 
one showing the geographic distribution of the word types, the other indicat- 
ing the areas where such baking is practiced, where the baking is done at home 
and where in a commercial bakery, and finally where the flatbread is (or was 
once) used as lenten food. 

The map shows the now existing three large continuous areas for the 
word types Wddje, Tiinne, and Chueche. Wddje covers the northwestern corner 
of Switzerland (the entire cantons of Baselstadt and Baselland, the northern 
part of Solothurn, and the northwestern part of Aargau), stretches in a 
narrower band eastward (through the southern part of Aargau), covers th» 
major part of the canton of Ziirich (except the region north of Winterthur and 
Elgg), all of the canton of Glarus, and occurs along a line Ziirichsee-Walensee- 
Sargans and reaches into Graubiinden. The Tiinne area lies in the northeast 
of Switzerland, that is, the northeastern corner of St. Gallen and Appenzell, 
all of Thurgau and Schaffhausen, the northern part of the canton of Ziirich 
and the northeastern corner of Aargau, with fragmentary areas (relics) on 
both sides of the Ziirich-Schwyz borderline (separated from the main area 
by the expanse of Wddje). The area of Chueche lies mainly in the southwest of 
Alamannic Switzerland, covering the cantons of Freiburg, Bern, Wallis, 
Unterwalden, Uri, Zug, the southern part of Schwyz, parts of Luzern, and 
adjacent areas. The type Flade is only used in St. Gallen and Appenzell, 
while Zelte is listed as an old relic in a single place of Appenzell. 

The author is primarily interested in the present-day and former ex- 
panse of the Wddje, Tiinne, and Chueche areas. Around 1750, they represented 
closed areas, Wddje stretching from the northwest through Solothurn, Ober- 
aargau and Luzern into Central Switzerland, with Chueche limited to the 
cantons of Freiburg and Bern (except Oberaargau), and Tiinne covering the 
entire east (Ziirich, St. Gallen, Appenzell). Around 1800, the term Wddje was 
introduced in the city of Ziirich from the city of Basel as the designation of a 
commercial product sold on the market, and started from there to make in- 
roads upon the area of Tiinne which was gradually reduced. The spread of 
W ddje from the city of Ziirich was symptomatic of the leading role of that 
city as an economic center and was, at the same time, a by-product of the 
ever-progressing industrialization of the rural regions to the east and south- 
east of it. The earlier Tiinne area was reduced even more by the emergence of 
Flade and Zelte in Appenzell and St. Gallen. Around 1900, the Chueche area 
starts to expand (at the expense of Wddje) from Bern into Oberaargau and 
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Solothurn, as a result of the industrialization of that region. At the same time, 
but independent of Bern, a Chueche area (at the expense of Wddje) emerges in 
the central part of Switzerland (Luzern, Zug, Schwyz, etc.) in connection 
with a recession in the practice of baking bread at home. 

This very instructive study, motivated primarily by sociological and 
economic considerations, raises many problems without answering all of them. 
The important role of the difference between Catholic regime and Protestant 
regime as determining factors in the various geographic-political units (can- 
tons) is taken for granted, but an attempt to trace such, differences back to 
their historical origin (the Reformation) is lacking. Nor is there any sys- 
tematic reference to the political organization of Switzerland prior to 1798, 
when political boundary lines differed considerably from the present-day 
order. Such historical considerations would have been especially useful for the 
modern cantons of Aargau and St. Gallen which were pieced together from 
very diverse parts at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Only once does 
the author display a vague notion of the significance of changes of political 
boundaries for problems of word geography, namely, on page 111, where he 
makes the following statement: 


Die fortgeschrittenere Auflésung des rekonstruierten Tiinne-Gebietes im Kelle- 
ramt mag mit der geschichtlichen Tatsache zusammengesehen werden, dass es nur bis 
1798 zu ZH |Ziirich| gehérte. 1802 kam es zum neuen Kanton Baden und nachher zum 


AG [Aargau]. Der Bezirk Bremgarten, dem es seither angehért, liegt aber im alten 
W adje-Gebiet. 


Lack of historical-linguistic interest shows up in the treatment of 
etymological questions. On page 84, the author works out a Vorstellungskern 


(conceptual core) for each of the terms Wdhe, Diinne, Zelten, Fladen. He con- 
cedes that this conceptual core is valid only for the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, since it is established on the basis of dictionaries of that period, and 
that it would have to be changed if, e.g., the cookbooks of the sixteenth 
century were consulted. In view of this recognition, the etymology of the 
word Kuchen (p. 64), should properly have been based on the earliest meaning. 
Following Kluge-Goetze (Etymol. Wb. d. deutschen Sprache [16th ed., 1953), 
p. 422) Kuchen is considered a Germanic word, because of the gradation a:d 
in the group *kaka- (cf. Swedish kaka; Eng. cake is considered a Scandinavian 
loanword): *kéka-, making the impression of a reduplicating formation taken 
from baby talk. This explanation, based on an antiquated belief in phonetic 
laws, lacks any power of persuasion. For one thing, it is hard to believe that 
one of the highest achievements of culinary art should not be tied in with the 
general nomenclature of that phase of cultural history. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, the German noun Kuchen can hardly be dissociated from the verb 
kochen ‘to cook,’ recognized as a loanword from Latin cédquere which is also 
the source of Eng. fo cook. Eng. cook ‘person who cooks’ and German Koch 
go back to Latin cécus which existed beside regular cdquus. Both cook and 
Koch are very early loanwords taken over at a time when the ancestors of the 
later Anglo-Saxons were still on the continent. OE cdc shows subsequent 
lengthening of the vowel, while in OHG and NHG the original short vowel 
remained unchanged. The early Germanic vowel gradation a:d is to be ap- 
praised in the same way as that of 5:6 in German Koch, kochen and Eng. 
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cook (<OE cdc). It is a secondary development, a formation after the pattern 
of other words which have a-é gradation, e.g., ON taka ‘take,’ preterit 16k 
‘took.’ (See Henry Cecil Wyld, The Universal Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage |Chicago, 1939], p. 143, s.v. cake.) 

Throughout the book, innumerable references to geographic locations 
are necessary. This is done by abbreviations of the names of the cantons and 
numbers indicating points of exploration in the network of the Sprachatlas 
der deutschen Schweiz. A key to this system is given on pages 18-22, where one 
learns that AG 13 stands for Béttstein in the canton of Aargau, SO ro for 
Miimliswil in the canton of Solothurn, etc. On page 24, the expanse of the 
district of Zurzach (canton of Aargau) is indicated by the signs AG 11, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. However, on page 18, the numbers AG 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21 are not identified. On page 109, the sign AG 29 (apparently Brugg) is 
used twice, but omitted in the key on page 18. Likewise, SG 18 used on page 
74 does not appear on page 20. Names of geographic and administrative units 
occurring in the text (such as Kelleramt, Oberaargau) are identified in a list 
on pages 23-24. However, the designation ZH Amt, used twice on page 114, is 
not explained; nor is the name Ziircher Oberland occurring on page 113 (only 
the terms Berner Oberland and St.-Galler Oberland are explained on p. 23). 
A slight anachronism appears in the explanation of the name Fiirstenland 
on page 23. This geographic region of the canton of St. Gallen is said to com- 
prise the districts of Wil, Gossau, Tablat and Rorschach, and reference is 
made to Vol. 11, p. 202 of Geographisches Lexikon der Schweiz. This important 
reference work of seven volumes, edited by Ch. Knapp and M. Borel, was 
published in Neuenburg (Neuchftel) in the years 1900-10. A district of 
Tablat no longer exists today, however, since the former municipality of 
Tablat (with St. Fiden as its center) is now part of the city of (Greater) St. 
Gallen and the former district of Tablat has been absorbed in the district of 
St. Gallen. (See the entry Tabdlat in Arthur Jacot, Schweizerisches Orts- 
Lexikon, 1oth ed. (Luzern: C. J. Bucher, 1957], p. 339.) The nonexistence of a 
district of Tablat at the present time is confirmed by its absence from the 
list of the fourteen districts of the canton of St. Gallen in Arthur Jacot, pages 
13-14. It should be added here that the term Fiirstenland at no time included 
the city of St. Gallen, since it designated only the territory which had been 
under the rule of the Abbey of St. Gallen whose abbot had the title Fiirstabt. 

These critical remarks are by no means intended to detract from the 
great worth of this publication. 


ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


ALTGERMANISCHE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE, Bd. 11. Von Jan de Vries. (Grund- 
riss der Germanischen Philologie, begriindet von Hermann Paul, 
12/II.) Zweite, véllig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., 1957. Pp. viiit+492. Gzl. DM 44. 


Diese Zeitschrift brachte in der Anzeige des 1. Bandes (JEGP, tv1 [1957], 
309-16) eine Ubersicht iiber die Umgestaltung des zweibindigen Werkes, 
die der Verfasser auf Grund seiner neuen Einsichten unternehmen zu miissen 
glaubte. Wie erinnerlich, wurde die friihere Aufteilung des Stoffes in Siidger- 
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manisches und Nordgermanisches fallen gelassen, um das Bild einer 
(mehr oder weniger) einheitlichen germanischen Religion wiederherzustellen, 
das die Forschung unseres Jahrhunderts, gestiitzt auf den betrachtlich diver- 
gierenden Befund, fast einstimmig aufgegeben hatte. Der sehr optimistische 
Gedanke, wir kénnten den Glauben der Urgermanen aus den geographisch 
verstreuten und historisch iiber die Jahrhunderte verteilten Belegen zuriick- 
gewinnen, wird aber noch iibertroffen durch die Uberzeugung, da auch die 
indogermanische Urreligion sich der ganzheitlichen Betrachtungsweise 
entschleiern kénne und daf die zwischen der indogermanischen Urzeit und 
der germanischen Uberlieferung liegenden Jahrtausende kein Hindernis fiir 
die wechselseitige Erhellung béten. Hand in Hand damit geht die seltsame 
Erneuerung der Grimmschen Ansicht vom Marchen als verblafSter Gétter- 
mythe, was dem Verfasser ebenfalls das Verkniipfen vieler loser Faden gestat- 
tet. Der Kiirze halber verweise ich zu dem letzten Punkt auf meine Bespre- 
chung von de Vries’ Betrachtungen zum Méarchen / besonders in seinem Ver- 
hiltnis zu Heldensage und Mythos (JEGP, tv [1958], 94-97). 

De Vries’ . Band bringt drei groBe Kapitel (Kap. X ‘Die Gétter’; 
Kap. XI ‘Vorstellungen iiber den Kosmos’; Kap. XII ‘Untergang des Heiden- 
tums’); ferner ein ausfiihrliches Register fiir beide Bande (Wort- und Sach- 
verzeichnis, Ortsnamen, Quellen, Autoren). Im Folgenden werden wir uns 
hauptsdchlich mit dem Gétterkapitel beschaftigen. 

Der Geist der Neubearbeitung ist iiberall zu spiiren. Als Stichproben 
kénnte man unzihlige Stellen anfiihren, die friiher skeptisch und jetzt 
positiv gefaft sind; aber das wiirde den Rahmen einer Besprechung sprengen. 
Die Einzelheiten verblassen ja auch vor dem Leitgedanken des Gétterkapitels, 
da® die grofen Gétter auf indogermanische Wurzeln zuriickgefiihrt werden 
kénnen und daf} sie noch im germanischen Heidentum die Funktionen und 
Aspekte des Géttlichen widerspiegeln, die Georges Dumézil gefunden zu 
haben glaubt. Wenn Teiwaz-T §r-Ziu und Wodan-Odin tatsichlich den beiden 
Aspekten der gittlichen Souverianitét entsprichen, die in der Rigveda- 
Religion durch Mitra und Varuna verk6rpert sein sollen, dann gewénne die 
Ansicht von der indogermanischen Wurzel des Wodankultes allerdings ein 
gewichtiges Argument. 

Mit den Funktionen verhilt es sich so: Im wesentlichen hitten die 
Obergitter drei verschiedene gehabt: ‘“‘1) l’administration 4 la fois mystéri- 
euse et réguliére du monde; 2) le jeu de la vigueur physique, de la force, 
principalement mais non uniquement guerriére; 3) la fécondité, avec beau- 
coup de conséquences et de résonances telles que la prosperité, la santé, la 
longue vie, la tranquillité, la volupté, le ‘nombre’” (G. Dumézil, Les dieux 
Indo-Européens, 1952, S. 7). Die erste Funktion sei aber in zwei ‘Souve- 
rinitaten’ aufgeteilt, die durch Mitra und Varuna verkérpert sind. Mitra ist 
der Hochgott “in seinem klaren, besonnenen, giitigen, priesterlichen Aspekt,” 
Varuna daneben der Herrschergott “in seiner diisteren, schrecklichen, 
ekstatischen, kriegerischen Gestalt” (de Vries, 11, S. 101). Die 2. Funktion 
wird von Indra bzw. Thor ausgeiibt, die 3. durch Fruchtbarkeitsgétter wie 
die indischen ASvin (die Dioskuren). Neben Mitra und Varuna gab es nach 
Dumézil noch einen dritten Souveriin, der die Sorge fiir die soziale Ordnung 
der Arier gehabt habe: Aryaman. 
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Nun ist aber aus den Reihen der Indologen selbst ein beachtlicher 
Einspruch lautgeworden, der die Ausdeutung des ‘arischen’ Materials (d. h. 
des indischen und iranischen) in Zweifel zieht oder direkt widerlegt; ich 
verweise auf eine Studie von Paul Thieme (“Mitra and Aryaman, “‘Transac- 
tions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xu (Nov. 1957), 1-96). 
Man michte Dumézil gerade dieses sein Fachgebiet zunichst kampflos 
iiberlassen, wenn man sich schon gegen sein Ubergreifen auf die rémische und 
germanische Religion ablehnend verhalten mu. Es hat sich aber heraus- 
gestellt, daf} auch die Fundamente der neuen Lehre in Sand gebettet sind, 
und daf die darauf errichteten Gebiude schon deshalb nicht lange aufrecht 
stehn werden—ganz abgesehen von grammatischen Fehlern, die manche 
neue Interpretation erst méglich gemacht haben (Thieme, a.a.0., S. 12). Der 
Verfasser dieser Kritik warnt insbesondere die klassischen Philologen vor den 
Thesen der neuen Mythenforschung (a.a.0., S. 17), ohne offenbar zu wissen, 
da diese nun schon im Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie fiir die Ger- 
manisten kodifiziert worden sind. 

Angesichts der Wichtigkeit der schon zitierten Aufstellungen Dumézils 
iiber Mitra und Varuna kann ich nicht umhin, einige Zitate aus Thiemes 
Studie anzufiihren: 


1) The wealth of adjectives by which he [Dumézil] characterizes the “aspects” 
of Mitra and Varuna respectively is without correspondence in the language of the 
RV—nor even of later literature—when Mitra and Varuna are praised and in- 
voked .... [S. 6] 

2) Confessedly, Dumézil has abstracted his theology from certain identifications 
pronounced in the Brahmanas . . . . I wonder whether he did not rely too confidently 
on the discussion of Bergaigne in his Religion védique 3, 110 ff... . [A. H. J. Bergaigne, 


La religion védique d’aprés les hymnes du Rig-Véda, Paris, 1878-83.] The inference 
is hardly escapable that Dumézil’s colourful description of the respective ‘aspects’ of 
Mitra and Varuna are, in reality, not abstracted from the adduced Brahmana pro- 
nouncements, but are adjustments and elaborations of some of the points Bergaigne 
tried to establish .... [S. 7] 

3) The “suggestive formula”: ‘Mitra brahman, Varuna roi des Gandharves”’ is of 
Dumézil’s fabrication: no Vedic text opposes Mitra and Varuna in this manner. [S. 7] 

4) The evidence is of unambiguous eloquence: if Varuna can be wrathful, so can 
Mitra and the other Adityas; if Varuna has slings and wondrous crafts, so have Mitra 
and the other Adityas; if Mitra can be called ‘dear’ (priyd), so can there be friendship 
with Varuna; if ‘gladness, serenity’ comes from Mitra’s friendliness, it comes likewise 
from Varuna’s mercy: both Mitra and Varuna are said to be without bloody hands for 
him ‘who acts well,’ and ‘not wrathful.’ ”’ [S. 54] 


Nach Thieme handelt es sich bei Mitra um die vergéttlichte Idee des Ver- 
trages (Contract), bei Varuna um den personifizierten Eid oder die Wahre 
Rede (True-Speech). Weder Mitra noch Varuna sind alte Himmelsgétter oder 
Aspekte himmlischer Souverinitaét. Nicht nur aus etymologischen Griinden, 
auch aus den angefiihrten sachlichen ist eine Verbindung von Varuna mit 
ovpavds ausgeschlossen. Noch weiter hergeholt ist der Versuch, Mitra in 
Teiwaz-T §r-Ziu und Varuna in Wodan-Odin wiederzuerkennen. (In der 
rémischen Mythologie steht es mit den entsprechenden Identifikationen auch 
nicht besser.) Dé heret ouch geloube zuo. 

Wir wenden uns zuerst zu den neuen Beweisen fiir das Alter des Wodan- 
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kultes aus germanischem Material. De Vries glaubt hier die uns bekannten 
Zeugnisse durch die Umdeutung anderer vermehren zu diirfen: 


Die Kimbern sollen die Verehrung des Mercurius Cimbrianus (d.h. Wodans) aus der 
Heimat mitgebracht haben (S. 30—obwohl die Keltisierung der an Main und Neckar 
ansissig gewordenen Splitter, die diesen Kult bezeugen, zugegeben werden muf).— 
Der regnator omnium deus der Semnonen wird jetzt mit Sicherheit auf Wodan bezogen 
(S. 32—im Gegensatz zu der sehr skeptischen Ausdrucksweise der 1. Auflage, I, S. 
181). Allerdings wird zu diesem Zwecke das Gewicht der schénen taciteischen Be- 
zeichnung herabgesetzt (“Wir diirfen deshalb das Wort vom allbeherrschenden Gott 
nicht zu sehr pressen’’).—*Jstraz wird als ra-Ableitung neben Donar, Indra, Rudra 
gestellt und als méglicher lobender Beiname fiir Wodan gedeutet (S. 35—obwohl wir 
doch nur wissen, dafi */straz ein Eponymos war, der seine Existenz wahrscheinlich 
dem Stammesnamen verdankt).—Ein anderer Heros eponymos, der Gapt/Gaut der 
Goten, wird ebenfalls als Zeugnis fiir den Wodankult in friihgermanischer Zeit ge- 
wertet (vgl. dazu die 1. Aufl., S. 225).—Der Speergott von Litsleby “diirfte” “eng- 
stens” mit der Odingestalt zusammenhingen (S. 45).—Der Name Harigast auf dem 
Negauer Helm wird unbedenklich (S. 5 ‘“‘am besten”) als Name eines Gottes und zwar 
als Beiname Wodans genommen (S. 59); die linguistische Unméglichkeit der Neckel- 
schen Interpretation ist aber durch K. Reichardt erwiesen (“The Inscription on Helmet 
B of Negau,”’ Language, xx1x [1953], 306-16, bes. 313).—Schon auf S. 7 wird von dem 
“als Ass bekannten Gott =Wodan als méglichem Ahnherrn der Goten gesprochen, was 
S. 150 ohne Einschrinkung wiederholt wird, diesmal im Zusammenhang mit der 
Gleichung almditki éss Odin. Gegen den ersten Ansatz vergleiche man K. Helm, Alt- 
germanische Religionsgeschichte, II, 1, S. 37; gegen den zweiten vgl. Henry L. Tapp, 
“Hinn Alm4ttki Ass—Thor or Odin?” JEGP, tv [1956], 85-99.— 


Die durchgehende Polemik gegen die Ansicht, daf§ Wodan kein uralter 
Gott, sondern eine sekundire westgermanische Schépfung war und daf Odin 
erst in der Wikingerzeit zu seiner iiberragenden Stellung in Skandinavien 
gelangte, wird natiirlich sehr geschwacht durch nicht wegzudeutelnde Tat- 
sachen, namlich das Zuriickweichen des Teiwaz-Ziu vor Wodan-Odin bei den 
Westgermanen (Mars wird bei Tacitus doch zunichst vor Mercurius genannt 
und sogar als praecipuus deorum bezeichnet, S. 10), das Zuriicktreten der 
Odinskultzeugnisse in den Ortsnamen (verglichen mit solchen, die auf Thor- 
und Freykult weisen, S. 50), das hiufigere Vorkommen dieser Odinsnamen im 
skandinavischen Siiden (ebda.), das fast ginzliche Fehlen von Personen- 
namen, die mit Odin zusammengesetzt sind (S. 54), u.a.m. Demgegeniiber 
wird S. o1 zugegeben: “‘Umgekehrt zu beweisen, dafi der Odinkult alt ist, 
gestattet das karge Material kaum” (was aus der 1. Auflage II, S. 199 iiber- 
nommen ist), und als Erklarung fiir die belegten Unterschiede lesen wir die 
Konzession: “Eher diirfen wir die Erklarung der erstaunlichen Gegensiatze 
im Odinskult darin zu suchen haben, daf er nicht iiberall denselben Charakter 
gehabt, jedenfalls nicht dieselbe Stelle im 6ffentlichen Kult eingenommen hat” 
(S. 92)—womit sich die Gegenseite allerdings zufrieden geben kann.— 

Was nun die sogenannten indogermanischen Gleichungen angeht, so 
muf man vielleicht dankbar sein, daf ein iiberzeugter Anhanger hier den ihm 
zur Verfiigung stehenden Stoff vor uns ausbreitet. Wiederum sieht man, wenn 
man es nicht schon aus der Lektiire von Dumézil wiiSte, wie widerspruchsvoll 
diese Hinweise und wie angreifbar die Argumentation ist. Einmal héren wir, 
daf Wodan die Rolle Rudras hat (Totendimon, Fiihrer des Totenheeres, 
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Einauge, Briiller, S. 95 und S. 105); dann aber ist er auch Varuna, der dunkle 
Herrscher iiber die Magie. Mitra, der Gott der Vertraige und des Gesetzes, soll 
durch Teiwaz-T§r vertreten worden sein, bzw. durch Ulir (S. 159). Auf S. 
162 héren wir dann, daf Ullr dasselbe Schicksal mit Tyr geteilt hat: “seine 
Wechselbeziehung zu Odin hat ihn an Bedeutung verlieren lassen, nachdem 
dieser in seinem Siegeszuge fast die gesamte Kénigsmacht in seiner Person 
zusammengezogen hatte” (vorher Ahnliches auf S. 105). 


Mithotyn, der zeitweise Odins Herrschaft iibernommen haben soll, war 
nach de Vries Mjgtu®r, d.h. das Schicksal als ordnende Macht (S. 103); 
ebenso wird die Geschichte von der Regierungsiibernahme des Ollerus anstelle 
des Othinus beurteilt: in beiden Fallen handele es sich um den Gegensatz 
Varuna: Mitra. (Ich verweise hier auf mein Buch Die Genealogie der Gétter 
in germanischer Religion, Mythologie und Theologie [1953], S. 40, wo die 
Geschichten von der Landflucht oder der Verbannung Odins und die dritte 
von seinen ‘Reisen’ als iibereinstimmende quasihistorische Sagen von dem 
Vordringen des Odinkultes in den Norden und seinem Siege iiber die iltere 
Naturreligion und das autochthone Zauberwesen gedeutet sind.) 

Weil die Rechnung nicht aufgeht, miissen auch andere Verschiebungen in 
dem indogermanischen Gleichgewichtssystem der himmlischen Miachte 
eingerd4umt werden, und bei Thor héren wir in der abschlieSenden Anmer- 
kung: “Der Vergleich mit Indra fiihrt dazu, Pérr gerade mit den Kriegsmann- 
schaften in Verbindung zu bringen. Indra tritt mit der Schar der Maruts auf, 
die wir .. . mit Odins Berserkern verglichen haben; er ist der zentrale Gott 
von Initiationsbraiuchen, die sowohl an Odin wie an Thor gekniipft sind. Es 
ist deshalb zu erwigen, ob nicht die Nordgermanen bedeutende Elemente der 
‘zweiten Funktion’ [d.h. der kriegerischen] auf Odin iibertragen haben, der 
seinerseits seine urspriingliche Varuna-Rolle erheblich erweitert hat. Ich 
miéchte hier an eine Entwicklung denken, die sich in den Kreisen der kénig- 
lichen Gefolgschaften vollzogen haben wird’. (S. 153)—Sind wir damit 
nicht wieder bei den verketzerten evolutionistischen Gedankengingen 
angelangt? 

Wenn einzelne Mythen verglichen werden, kommen wir in die gleiche 
Verlegenheit: Die Erwerbung des Dichtermetes durch Odin, uns nur erhalten 
als eine spite und reichlich marchenhaft ausgeschmiickte Geschichte, wird 
neben den Raub des Somatranks durch Indra gestellt. Aber wieso ist Odin 
hier Indra? Und sollen wir glauben, daf es kein Zufall sei, ‘“daf8 Zeus ebenfalls 
als Adler den Mundschenk der Gétter Ganymedes zum Olymp entfiihrt”?— 
Bei diesen und vielen anderen Rekonstruktionen méchte man einwenden, was 
gegen die naive Projektion alles Einzelsprachlichen in die Urzeit zu sagen ist: 
man kommt nicht nur auf viel zu komplizierte (sogar unaussprechbare) 
Urformen, sondern man iibersieht allzu leicht die originalen Beitraige der 
Deszendenten: die Entwicklung der germanischen starken Verben aus dem 
reduzierten Ablautsystem oder die Ausbildung der schwachen Verbklassen 
daneben sind schépferische Vorginge, die ihresgleichen suchen und nicht 
durch indogermanische embryonale Anlagen geniigend ‘erklirt’ werden 
kénnen. Ich sehe also kein Verbrechen in der evolutionistischen Ansicht vom 
Aufstieg Wodan-Odins aus einem Totendimon zum Kriegsgott, Walhall- 
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herrscher und Géttervater. Die Mythen von Odin sind dann durch mancherlei 
Zutaten im Spatheidentum noch weiter ausgebildet worden. 

Meines Erachtens darf man die Zuwanderung aufergermanischen Gutes 
nicht grundsitzlich ausschliefien, besonders wenn die gréSere Wahrscheinlich- 
keit fiir eine solche Lésung spricht. Also kann ich auch K. Reichardt zu- 
stimmen, wenn er die Mythe von Odins Selbstopferung am Baume wieder mit 
dem Kreuzestod Christi verbindet (“Odin am Galgen,’”’ Wéachter und Hiiter, 
FS fiir H. J. Weigand [New Haven, 1957], S. 15-28), und ich wiederhole 
gegeniiber de Vries’ Protest, daf} die Verbindung von Freyjas Suche nach 
O®&r mit dem Marchen von ‘Amor und Psyche,’ die L. M. Hollander versucht 
hat, nach wie vor iiberzeugt. 

Die Interpretation der iibrigen Géttergestalten steht natiirlich auch im 
Banne der Funktionenlehre. Auf S. 164 héren wir allerdings, daB die Wurzel 
*ner- ‘Mann,’ die zur Ableitung von Nerthus-Njordr herangezogen wurde, 
sich auf den Mann als Krieger beziehe, was eher zu einer Gottheit der 2. 
Funktion passe.—Bei Heimdallr heifBt es (S. 244), er gehére “offenbar’”’ zu 
dem Kreise Thors, also zur 2. Funktion; dazu stimme aber nicht die Deutung 
seines Namens “auf etwas Hervorspriefendes, das seine Wirkung iiber diese 
ganze Welt erstreckt,”’ was eine Gottheit der 3. Funktion bezeichnen sollte. 
In beiden Fallen halte ich die Probleme fiir gegenstandslos, da ich weder an 
die vorgeschlagenen Ubersetzungen noch an die Funktionenlehre glaube, 
aber man sieht wieder, dafi das Schema nicht stimmt. (Heimdall ist von 
Pering als der elbische Wachter der Gétterwohnungen erklart worden, was 
viele Schwierigkeiten aus dem Wege raumt.) 

Baldr wird ganz als odinischer Gott gefafit und damit aus dem Zusam- 
menhang mit den sterbenden und auferstehenden Fruchtbarkeitsgéttern 
der Ackerbaukultur herausgenommen, trotz der Namensahnlichkeit mit 
Frey, Adonis und Baal und der Namen seiner Richer V4éli (Kleiner Wane?) 
und Bous (wohl Name eines Wachstumsdimons). Der Ansatz dazu war 
schon in der 1. Auflage gegeben, wo in Saxos romanhafter Darstellung des 
Mythos “einige Goldkérnchen” gefunden wurden, nimlich das giinzliche 
Fehlen des bésen Anstifters Loki und die heroische Rolle Nannas, um die sich 
die Nebenbuhler Balderus und Hotherus streiten und die durch ihren Namen 
als ‘kampfesfrohe’ Germanin ausgewiesen werde (1. Aufl. II, S. 238 ff.). 
Die Darstellung Snorris habe unbedingt ihr Ethos aus dem Christentum 
bezogen; so erklire sich die Einfiihrung Lokis, des teuflischen Gegenspielers. 
In der 2. Auflage wird dagegen Saxo zunichst ausgeschaltet und der islain- 
dischen Tradition der Vorzug gegeben (S. 220). Snorri habe doch aus Alteren 
mythologischen Schriften geschépft und nicht frei erfunden (S. 216)—was 
auch meine Ansicht ist (vgl. Die Genealogie usw., S. 48 und S. 56). Dann aber 
wird kurzerhand behauptet, daf} Snorri erst die dritte Entwicklungsstufe 
der Mythe darstelle: hinter Hgdr verberge sich niemand anderes als Odin sel- 
ber. Als man die Tétung des Sohnes durch den Vater (den mythischen Nie- 
derschlag eines alten Initiationsritus?) nicht mehr verstand oder ertrug, 
wurde die Rolle des Téters einem besonderen Hgdr gegeben; schlieflich sei 
auch diese Nebenfigur verharmlost worden, indem Loki als der eigentlich 
Schuldige eingefiihrt wurde (S. 226). Die Darstellung ist in diesem Kapitel 
ziemlich verwirrend, weil grofe Abschnitte wortwoértlich aus der friiheren 
Fassung iibernommen sind, die eigentlich etwas ganz anderes beweisen wollte. 
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Insbesondere ist die Bewertung der Hotherusgeschichte bei Saxo kaum zu 
erraten. Soll man sich vorstellen, da dieser Romanschreiber mit der Beseiti- 
gung Lokis gewissermafen aus Instinkt der germanisch-heroischen Vorstufe 
naher kam, als er ahnen konnte?—Ubrigens ist der rekonstruierte Archetypus 
des Baldermythos mit der Tétung Balders durch Odin die reine Gelehrten- 
phantasie (vgl. JEGP, tv, 312). 

Bei Balder im 2. Merseburger Zauberspruch ist die Verwirrung ebenso 
gro: einerseits wird Balder als Hauptperson beseitigt, d. h. balder als ein 
Appellativum ‘Herr’ gefaSt; aber dies wird nicht etwa (mit Helm) auf 
Wodan bezogen, sondern auf Phol (Fol), dem also das strauchelnde Pferd 
gehoren soll (S. 172). Das ginge noch, wenn nicht F. R. Schréders verwickelte 
Spekulation dazukime, daf der Phol-Spruch hier durch eine Balder-Tradi- 
tion erweitert sei. Der deutsche Gott Balder wird also wieder durch eine 
Hintertiir hereingebeten (S. 173). (Eine einfache Lésung liegt in der Beziehung 
des Appellativums auf Wodan und die Deutung des Phol als ‘Fiillen,’ denn 
dieses ist doch das Objekt des Zaubers.)—Mit Befriedigung stellt man fest, 
da die Vollgraffschen Lesungen auf den Utrechter Tafeln (Baldruus und 
Lobbonus) in der Mottenkiste belassen werden (S. 234). 

Im Loki-Kapitel wird die friihere Deutung Lokis als eines neckischen 
Spafimachers, die auch in einer Monographie vertreten worden war (“The 
Problem of Loki,’ FFC, cx [1933]) mit Recht preisgegeben (S. 266), allerdings 
nicht ohne vorherige Wiederholung einiger Belegstellen (S. 262), die zeigen 
sollen, daf Loki in vielen Fillen seine bésen Streiche gezwungen begeht (was 
ich in Die Genealogie usw., S. 47, zuriickgewiesen habe). Der géttliche trickster 
ist in den fremden Mythen zugleich auch ein Heilbringer, was man von Loki 
nicht ohne weiteres sagen kann. De Vries lehnt die Verbindung des Namens 
(als Kurzform) mit Lédurr ab, der allenfalls als Heilbringer aufgefafit werden 
kénnte. Zum ‘bésen’ Loki fiihrt aber die von Krogmann vorgeschlagene 
Briicke iiber die altenglische Glosse logbor cacomicanus, die den Schliissel 
zum Verhiltnis von Lédurr zu Loki liefert. Aber auch dieser Weg wird von de 
Vries verlegt, und dafiir wird auf die ossetische Heldensage von Syrdon ver- 
wiesen, die Dumézil herangezogen und neu interpretiert hat (Syrdon soll die 
Rolle eines dimonischen Wesens in einem Sonnenkult gehabt haben). Es 
iiberrascht, wie vorsichtig de Vries von dieser ‘‘Méglichkeit” redet. 

Die Gerechtigkeit verlangt die Feststellung, dafi auch die Hypothese 
von einem ‘Dritten Souveriin’ (vgl. G. Dumézil, Le troisiéme Souverain, 
Essai sur le dieu indo-iranien Aryaman et sur la formation de l'histoire mythique 
de l’Irlande |Paris, 1949]) sehr zuriickhaltend behandelt wird. Der angeblich 
fiir diese Rolle passende Jrmin wird zwar zum Gott erhéht und positiver als 
friiher mit der irmins@l verbunden (S. 387), aber wie in der 1. Auflage (I, 215) 
mit Teiwaz gleichgesetzt und nur méglicherweise in einen urspriinglichen 
Zusammenhang mit ai. Aryaman gebracht (doch vgl. de Vries’ Sonderstudie 
iiber die religiésen Oberténe des Wortes irmin in Cahiers du Sud, [1952], 
S. 18-27). 

Als Eponymos der Irminonen (Hermiones) gehért Irmin wohl ebenso 
unter die erfundenen Gétter wie der siidgermanische *Fré (S. 168), den de 
Vries in einem friesischen Ortsnamen Franeker entdeckt hat, und die skan- 
dinavische Lodkona (S. 335), eine Fruchtbarkeitsgéttin, die J. Sahlgren aus 
schwedischen Ortsnamen abgeleitet und neben eine sprachlich unmégliche 
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Vorform (*Lodverr) von Lédurr gestellt hat (vgl. dazu W. Krogmann, 
“Loki,” APAS, xu [1938], S. 61).—F. R. Schréders Eibengottheiten sind mit 
Recht skeptisch behandelt (Jmgun und Ingunarfreyr S. 184; Yggr S. 60); 
ebenfalls dessen ziegengestaltige Skadi.—H. Naumanns ‘grofser Miauseherr’ 
ist unter den Deutungen des Wortes musfilli nicht angefiihrt, vielleicht aus 
Barmherzigkeit (Rhein. Museum f{. Philologie, NF txxx1x [1940], 10 f.). 

Ein Germanistenmiarchen ist wohl auch die hier breiter denn sonst 
ausgefiihrte Vorstellung, daG die arianische Religion den Germanen eigentlich 
wesensgemafier als der Katholizismus war, weil die Menschlichkeit des 
Gottessohnes im Arianismus stirker ausgepragt gewesen sei und die germa- 
nische Seele besonders angesprochen habe (S. 412). Wenn man aber Wulfilas 
Glaubensbekenntnis liest, so ist darin der ‘Sohn’ absolut nicht menschlich, 
sondern als Demiurg der Werkmeister und Verfertiger aller Kreatur; die 
Menschwerdung tritt ganz in den Hintergrund. Germanisiert wurde Christus 
erst im katholischen Heliand-Epos. 

Uberall bemerken wir auch in diesem 1. Bande eine Bereicherung der 
Darstellung. Besonders das Ortsnamenmaterial ist wesentlich vermehrt und 
viel positiver bewertet; die Karten sind neugezeichnet. Neue Stoffquellen 
aus Vorgeschichte, Geschichte, Volkskunde und Kunstgeschichte sind 
nutzbar gemacht. (Merkwiirdigerweise sind fiir den Matronenkult die beiden 
wichtigen Artikel von F. Heichelheim in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll iibersehen: 
‘Matres,’ xiv, 2 [1930], 2213-50; ‘Muttergottheiten der Gallorémer,’ xvi 
[1933], 946-78, bes. 952-57; danach ist die Zahl der Kultdenkmiler (S. 291) 
von tiber 700 auf iiber 800 zu erhéhen.) Leider ist der amerikanische Beitrag 
zur Forschung hiiufiger unberiicksichtigt geblieben. 


An Versehen sind mir aufgefallen: S. ro und S. 28 mu es heifen Tacitus, Annal. x11 
57 (nicht Historiae); S. 323 zu Amnal. 1, 51: 14 n. Chr. nicht 4 n. Chr.). Griechische 
Akzente sind vielfach falsch gesetzt (z.B. auch in Umschrift Zéthos, S. 245); ein grie- 
chisches Wort, ebdcos S. 25, ist falsch iibersetzt. Die Zeichenerklarung fiir die Karte 
‘Odinkultorte’s S. 53 fehlt.—Grammatische und stilistische Fehler der 1. Auflage sind 
durchgehends getilgt, mit Ausnahme von Biestmilch (S. 383) fiir Tiermilch. Undeutsch 
ist “in einanders Nahe” (S. 160 Anm. 5); “nach einem C rzrter’”’ (S. 168) und “wo alle 
vor ihm zu komparieren hatten”’ (ebda.). 


De Vries’ Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte ist zweifellos im Guten 
und im Bésen ein bedeutendes Zeitdokument, denn der Verfasser steht 
mit seiner Wendung zur Religionsphinomenologie ja nicht allein. Die 
Wirkung ist schon an dem Beitrag von Betz in Stammlers Aw/ri£ zu erkennen 
(“Die altgermanische Religion,” m1. Bd., 2467-2556). Unsere Anzeigen haben 
deshalb die obigen Warnungen und Zweifel nicht unterdriicken diirfen. Die 
Germanisten miissen fortan mit diesem Werke leben, aber sie sollen es mit 
Kritik benutzen. 


ErRNst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


NOTKERS DES DEUTSCHEN WERKE. Nach den Handschriften neu herausgege- 
ben von E. H. Sehrt und Taylor Starck. Dritter Band, dritter Teil. Der 
Psalter, Psalmus CI-CL nebst Cantica und katechetischen Stiicken 
herausgegeben von Edward H. Sehrt. (Altdeutsche Textbibliothek 43.) 
Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1955. Pp. 723-1118. DM 12.15. 
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Mit diesem Bande liegt nun Notkers Psalter in der neuen Ausgabe von E. H. 
Sehrt vollstandig vor uns. Indem unten auf jeder Seite die Lesarten angegeben 
werden, und unter diesen die Ausziige aus den Kommentaren, die Notker 
benutzte, hat schon allein in dieser Anordnung des Materials und in der 
Beigabe von Notkers Unterlagen, diese Neuausgabe grofe Vorziige vor der 
von Piper. Unter den Lesarten ist auch an Ort und Stelle auf die namhafte 
Fachliteratur hingewiesen, insofern sie besonders Bezug nimmt auf den Text. 

Wie bekannt, ist das Akzentsystem in der Uberlieferung der Psalmen 
gewohnlich falsch angesetzt und oft fehlen die Akzente. Die fehlenden 
Akzentzeichen sind nun nicht nachgetragen, aber wo die Akzente falsch 
gesetzt sind, sind diese richtig gestellt, auch ist die Orthographie der Notkers 
genihert. Wenn auch nicht in jedem Falle, so gibt uns doch in dieser Hinsicht 
Pipers Ausgabe ein besseres Bild der Handschrift, z.B.: 


SEHRT PIPER HANDSCHRIFT 
=. 3 armes armis 
8 iogelichemo iégelichemo 

II latréiste latreiste 
724,12 r6uh rotigh 
726, 8 zihent ziéhent 
730, 5 netdiont netudnt 
9 Vuio Vuiéo 
734, 14 éigist eigist R 
723,11 rhoft rudft 
735, 4 dia erda die erda 
077, 3 nehéines lfumendes neheines lidmendes 


Wir sehen aus diesen paar Beispielen, da die Orthographie der Notkerschen 
wieder angepafit ist, dafS falsche Flexionsformen berichtigt worden sind, daf 
die falschen Akzente in Ordnung gebracht worden sind. Jedoch hier blieb 
man auf halbem Wege stehen. Wo keine Akzente standen, wurden diese 
nicht ersetzt. So findet man 723, 10 min gebét, aber zwei Zeilen weiter min 
gebét. Hitte man alle Akzente einfiihren wollen, dann hatte man unter dem 
Text, den gréften Teil der Psalmen noch einmal nach der Handschrift 
ansetzen miissen. Wer vor allem vom Boethius-Text kommt, der wird die 
Berichtigung dieser Akzentzeichen als wohlwollend empfinden. Da die 
Handschrift R gewéhnlich die falsche Betonung, bei Diphthongen auf die 
zweite Silbe setzte, und dann wie man oben sieht meistens als Zirkumflex, 
werden dies Lesarten 14, i@, ué, nicht mitgeteilt. Wer nun Wert darauf legt, 
da® in irgend einem bestimmten Falle, wo der Text nun auch so verbessert 
wurde, die Handschrift nun auch tatsichlich, z.B., ruéft hatte, kann dies in 
Pipers Ausgabe nachpriifen. Aber hier kann man auch nicht absolut sicher 
sein, denn wie éigist oben zeigt, hat Piper eine schiefe Betonung, aber nicht 
die der Handschrift. Es gibt natiirlich Untersuchungen, z.B., die sich mit der 
Verwandtschaft von Handtschriften beschaftigen, wo so was wie Akzentzeichen 
von grofer Wichtigkeit sein kann. Es gibt eben Untersuchungen, die am 
besten an Hand der urspriinglichen Handschrift erledigt werden. 

Auch die falschen Akzentzeichen in den Glossen werden berichtigt, z.B., 
723, 6 Piper, R. brite Sehrt briute. Aber manche Eigentiimlichkeit wurde 
beibehalten, z.B., 803,8 lébinte, wihrend diese Form gewohnlich als lébende 
(Nb 370,6) vorkommt. Da diese Glossen wahrscheinlich nicht von Notker 
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herriihren, diirften ihre eigenartlichen Formen (auch ihre Akzentzeichen) 
von einer gewifen Wichtigkeit sein. 

Neben der Haupthandschrift, die den Psalter enthalt, kommen auch 
noch Bruchstiicke anderer vor. Diese werden zuunterst auf die entsprechenden 
Seiten gesetzt. Mitunter bietet eine solche Handschrift einen sehr guten 
Text: 778,3 f. Piper und R. Siécher: V', Sehrt Siecher; zu Anfang des Satzes 
R Got: V' Cot. Vergleich den Wechsel von f und u in V! 778,5 ff., fro uérte, 
Egyptus fréuta sth iro uérte, iro uérhta, Sie uérhton, 779,2 ff. nahtes fiur, baten 
uleiskis, ist fléisg. Das sind also Anzeichen, daf das Notkersche Anlautsgesetz 
getreulich im Psalter durchgefiihrt worden war, sowie sein Akzentsystem. 
Sehrts Ausgabe gibt uns also Gelegenheit auf einen Blick solches zu beo- 
bachten. 

Mit dieser vorziiglichen Ausgabe von Notkers Psalmen zur Hand diirfte 
man sich nun auch gelegentlich der Forschung Notkers Theologie widmen. 
Allein die Quellen zu seinen Erklirungen sollten erneut untersucht werden. 
Notker war fiir manche Erklarung stark auf die Kommentare angewiesen. 
So kénnte sich manche Ansicht Notkers von den Psalmen her anders gestalten 
als vom Boethius. 

Die Seiten von Pipers Ausgabe werden oben auf der Seite stets angegeben. 
Dabei ist zu beachten, dafi die Angabe so zu verstehen ist: (420:10) heift, 
da Seite 420 in Pipers Ausgabe mit Zeile 10 auf dieser Seite 723 von Sehrts 
Ausgabe anfiingt. Man kann also den Sehrt-Legner Notker-Wortschatz auch 
zu dieser Ausgabe verwenden, wenn sich nun auch nicht immer “die Belege 
leicht finden” lassen, wie es in der Einleitung zum Wortschatz heift. 

ALFRED Kari DoLcu 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


THURING VON RINGOLTINGEN: MELUSINE. Nach den Handschriften kritisch 
herausgegeben von Karin Schneider. (Texte des spiten Mittelalters, 
herausgegeben von Wolfgang Stammler und Ernst A. Philippson, mitbe- 
griindet von Arno Schirokauert, Heft 9.) Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 
1958. Pp. 133. DM 9,20. 


The story of Melusine, which has inspired many German poets, painters, and 
composers, has not hitherto been available in its homespun fifteenth-century 
garb. Language and style were modernized, more or less, in the version of 
Tieck, in the collections of Schwab, Simrock, Marbach, Jerusalem (1912), 
and Riittgers (1944), as well as in the attractive editions prepared by F. v. 
Zobeltitz (1925) and by S. Riittgers (1923). The third volume of Kinder- 
mann’s Volksbiicher, where Melusine is scheduled to appear among other 
ladies in distress, has not yet come forth; so that the few passages quoted by 
Biltz (1894) from a 1491 print, by L. Mackensen in his book of 1927, are the 
only ones to reveal the true character of this Volksbuch. Miss Schneider’s 
edition, sponsored as it is by Prof. Wolfgang Stammler, should therefore be 
welcome and enhance the fame of the series into which it is incorporated. 
Miss Schneider has collated the eleven incunabula and ten of the four- 
teen MSS listed by Schorbach (the remaining ones, Schorbach 4, 8, 10, and 11, 
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were misplaced, “verlagert,” after the war). She might, by the way, have 
added the Schorbach numbers to those of Hain’s Repertorium, as Heitz and 
Ritter did in their survey (1924), which also catalogues three more Melusine 
incunabula. However, this seems irrelevant in view of the fact that Miss 
Schneider was able to consult the Copenhagen MS O [R. L. Nr. 423]; in her 
description of it, we miss the proud words: “fehlt bei Schorbach.” For, ac- 
cording to her analysis of the tradition, this MS turns out to be the most 
complete and reliable representative of Class I, whereas the earliest print, 
Augsburg 1474, on which previous editions were based, is shown to be the 
result of a contamination between Class I and the often faulty Class II. 
Miss Schneider’s claim to distinction rests with this part of her work (pp. 
19-28), in which her reasonings provide the foundation for her critical edition. 
Having thus presented and discussed the chief variants, she may dispense 
with the varia lectio in the text. The omission or insertion of single words is 
indicated by marks; the spelling of the MS is retained. (If we compare the 
initial and closing sentences as printed on p. 12 to identify the MS, with the 
same sentences as they appear in the text, we shall notice two slight devia- 
tions: p. 36, aventiirlich, instead of abentiirlich, and p. 129, was instead of 
wa. Trifling though these changes are, a word about the method adopted 
with regard to spelling, would not have been amiss.) Inaccuracies are few; 
on page 34, line 15 fr.t., where Miss Schneider refers to her own stemma, it 
should read “‘S. 28.” not “S. XXII’; on page 17 line 14 fr. b., where Miss 
Schneider quotes Schorbach, it should be “von 1468,” not “‘nach 1464”; 
finally, in the list of proper names, ‘““Enkomges, 122,16” should be inserted on 
page 130, whereas this passage appears now on page 131 under “Komtsche.” 

Since the present volume surpasses in length the eight preceding ones of 
the series, information had to be proffered, or withheld, judiciously. As a 
result, the origin of the legend is mentioned briefly (Miss Schneider follows 
R. Kohl, 1933, for whom “‘Melusine” means ‘“‘mére lusen,” a Celtic snake- 
mother); the biography of the Bern patrician Ringoltingen is more detailed; 
and the relationship of his translation to the French original—Couldrette’s 
poem, as proved by Frdélicher, 1889—is discussed at some length. No con- 
sideration is given to the question of how Couldrette relates to the earlier 
prose novel by Jean d’Arras; Hoffrichter, 1927, assumed for them a common 
source. As a matter of fact, inquisitive readers of the Swiss Melusine will have 
to consult Jean d’Arras occasionally, especially in the matter of proper names. 
For these, Miss Schneider has supplied Couldrette’s forms in all dubious 
cases; but only from Jean d’Arras do we learn, e.g., that the Counts of 
“Pavenburg,” called “Pavebourc” by Couldrette, are supposed to be the 
Earls of Pembroke. In her evaluation of the translator’s ability, Miss Schnei- 
der sides with Biltz, against the overcritical Frélicher. 

This handy new edition of a good old story ought to find many en- 
thusiastic readers. Ringoltingen’s Alemannic speech is studded with terms 
such as hinstiire (MHG histiure, hiustiure, ‘dowry’), échen (MHG oeheim, 
but here in the sense of ‘nephew’), which had, of course, been removed from 
former editions; they now invite scrutiny by students of dialects. On the 
other hand, lovers of history and of legend will be lured by the blessing 
and curse that fell upon the mermaid’s sons: those ten Lusignans from Poitou 
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who came to rule Cyprus, Armenia, etc., if their own demonic force did not 
destroy them. 
HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


DREIZEHN FASTNACHTSPIELE AUS DEN JAHREN 1539-1550 VON HANS SACHs. 
Herausgegeben von Edmund Goetze. 2. neu durchgesehene Auflage 
besorgt von Ruth Schmidt-Wiegand. Halle/Saale: VEB Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1957. Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. 
Jahrhunderts Nr. 31 und 32: Simtliche Fastnachtspiele von Hans Sachs 
in chronologischer Ordnung nach den Originalen herausgegeben von 
Edmund Goetze. m. Bandchen. Pp. 204. DM 7.40 

Hans Sacus FASTNACHTSPIELE. Ausgewahlt und herausgegeben von Theo 
Schumacher. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1957. Deutsche Texte, 
herausgegeben von Richard Alewyn und Ludwig E. Schmitt, 6. Pp. 202. 
DM 6.80. 


The appearance in the same year of two paperback volumes containing 
Fastnachtspiele by Hans Sachs reflects in a definite way the renaissance of 
interest during the last two decades in Meistergesang and Fastnachtspiel 
generally, and in Hans Sachs specifically. These two volumes, however, also 
unfortunately reflect the division between the Eastern and Western Zones of 
Germany, since both works appear under the name of the same publishing 
firm but in different locations. The original Max Niemeyer Verlag was taken 
over by East German authorities about 1950 and continues to publish its 
various series under that imprint, whereas Mr. Niemeyer re-established his 
firm in Tiibingen and also continues to publish the old series under the new 
imprint. 

As similar as these editions of the individual Fastnachtspiele are in their 
presentation and editing, yet their purposes are obviously different, and each 
has perhaps its own individual merit, depending upon the purposes for which 
each reader might want to use it. The new edition of the second volume only 
(1881) of Edmund Goetze’s chronological issue of Hans Sachs’ Fastnachts piele 
(1880-86) is just that and republishes the thirteen plays with notes that 
clearly show the benefit of all the scholarship in the field since the original 
publication. The collection of Fastnachtspiele by Schumacher, on the other 
hand, would seem to have as its goal use primarily as a classroom text and 
offers an illustrative sampling of nine texts from 1517 to 1557, with almost 
exclusive emphasis on the decade beginning 1550 (Das Hoffgesindt Veneris 
[1517]; Der halb Freundt |1551]; Der gestolen Pachen (1552]; Ewlenspiegel mit 
den blinden |1553]; Wie Gott der Herr Adam wnnd Eua jhre Kinder segnet 
[1553]; Die Burgerin mit dem Thumbherrn [1553]; Zwaier philosophi disputacio 
ob peser hayraten sey oder ledig zw pleiben ainem weiLen mann |1555]; Der 
neidhart mit dem feyhel |1557]; Der doctor mit der grosen nasen |1559]). As is 
always the problem in any type of anthology, however, where the selection is 
of necessity limited and arbitrary, each reader would perhaps wish for the 
inclusion or exclusion of this or that play. One could also ask, of course, why 
only volume two of the seven volumes of Goetze’s ‘‘Neudrucke”’ of Hans 
Sachs was chosen for re-editing at this time and not another (a re-issue of 
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volume one of Goetze’s edition did appear in 1920). To this Ruth Schmidt- 
Wiegand of Greifswald-Eldena gives an answer perhaps in her first sentence 
by saying that they clearly represent Sachs’ development as an artist in a genre 
in which he was the undisputed master of his time. Schumacher made his 
selection of plays on a basis of their having themes which Hans Sachs re- 
worked as Meistergesang or Schwank and their having literary sources which 
can be found for comparative purposes in readily available published works. 

Both editions of the plays contain brief introductions. Theo Schumacher 
reprints the conclusion of Sachs’ delightful preface to the reader from the 
second volume (1560) of the first folio edition. He then discusses Hans Sachs’ 
accomplishment as a dramatist compared with earlier dramatic forms and 
also his wide range of reading which he often utilized as sources for his own 
works. A section called “Bibliographisches”’ cites bibliographies of manu- 
scripts and of early printed works (title pages of the five folio volumes 1558-76 
are reprinted) as well as critical reprints and editions of these works. Twice 
Schumacher stresses that there is still a great need for a comprehensive mono- 
graph on Hans Sachs and cites several of the existing main biographical 
works. There are divisions in the bibliographical material which refer to 
studies of various aspects of the Fastnachtspiele, to their literary sources, and 
finally to problems concerning language and metrics. As typical, selective, 
and broad as these bibliographical references are (they are certainly not 
extensively inclusive) they also are clumsy to use. They represent, in any 
case, a valuable addition for the student wanting to delve further into a 
general background of Hans Sachs, his time and his works, and considerably 
exceed—seldom repetitively—the bibliographical references in the introduc- 
tion to the Goetze reprint. 

Schumacher reprints, as a valuable aid, the complete list of eighty-five 
Fastnachtspiele Hans Sachs himself made (this furnished basically the chrono- 
logical order for Goetze’s seven volumes of the Fastnachtspiele in the “‘Neu- 
drucke’’). There follows for each of the nine reprinted plays a special section 
which cites the textual source(s) of the reprint as well as variant readings of 
the text. Hans Sachs’ sources, direct and indirect, if any, are next cited with 
pertinent bibliographical references where problems of the sources are dis- 
cussed. Also discussed, where pertinent, are other works by Hans Sachs 
which utilize the same material found in the Fastnachtspiele in another form, 
again with bibliographical references to pertinent discussions. These separate 
sections bring together again considerable bibliographical information, but 
poorly organized. In order to round out the picture of Hans Sachs’ ever 
popular Fastnachtspiel, Wie Gott der Herr Adam vnnd Eua jhre Kinder segnet, 
there is an appendix for this play which prints the texts of Sachs’ Meister- 
gesang, “Die vngleichen Kinder Eve” (1547), his Schwank, “Die vngleichen 
Kinder Eue” (1558), of Johann Agricola’s “Die ungleichen Kinder Evae”’ 
(prose—1529), and of Vigilius Pacimontanus, “Die ungleichen Kinder Evae”’ 
(prose—1541). 

In the introduction by Ruth Schmidt-Wiegand, she comments quite 
briefly on the genre of the Fastnachtspiel, giving limited bibliographical ref- 
erences in the footnotes. In more detail she discusses the textual differences 
between this new edition and the older, first edition by Goetze. As the reason 
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for supplying only limited bibliographical information in this introduction to 
the reprint she states that much of this material can be found in Hans Lothar 
Markschies, Sdmtliche Fabeln und Schwiinke, in chronologischer Ordnung 
nach den Originalen herausgegeben von Edmund Goetze, 2. Auflage (““Neudrucke 
deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jarhhunderts,” Nr. 110-17 
{Halle/Salle, 1953]). Much the same plan that Theo Schumacher had used is 
followed again by Ruth Schmidt-Wiegand to provide “Nachweise” to each 
of the thirteen plays (13. Die fiinf elenden wandrer |1539]; 14. Der hewchler 
[1540]; 15. Die holen krapffen [1540]; 16. Der schwanger Pawer [1544]; 17. 
Die laster arcaney |1544]; 18. Der dewffel mit dem alten weib |1554]; 19. Der 
kauffmann mit dem dewfel vnd den alten weibern [1549]; 20. Der schulteis |1550]; 
21. Der gstolen fasnacht hon |1550]; 22. Der farendt Schuler ins Paradei£ 
[1550]; 23. Der jung Kauffmann Nicola mit seiner Sophia 1550]; 24. Fraw 
warheyt will niemand herbergen |1550]; 25. Der Pawr mit dem Kuedieb {1550}). 
She gives the source(s) (““Druckvorlage’’) for the reprinted texts with their 
variant readings (“‘Abweichungen von der Vorlage’’). If there are sources, 
immediate or secondary, for the plays, they are listed, along with references 
to articles and books written on such sources. Where Hans Sachs has treated 
the same theme of the play in a Meistergesang, Schwank, or Fabel, these are 
discussed and further bibliographical references to discussions of them are 
given (cultural and metrical references are stressed). One definite innovation 
is her inclusion of a helpful ten-page glossary at the end of the edition for the 
purpose of elucidating linguistic and textual comprehension of the abundant 
sociological and cultural references. 

Even though a limited number of Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele have con- 
tinued to be available in a diversity of popular schoolbook-type texts with 
orthography modernized to lesser and greater, to better and worse, degrees 
(e.g., Blackwell’s German Plain Texts, Deutsche Volksspiele des Mittelalters, 
Insel-Biicherei, Reclams Universal-Bibliotek, Sammlung Géschen, Schaff- 
steins Blaue Bindchen, Velhagen & Klasing, etc.), it is a delight to have 
easily available again texts of the plays which are true to the original manu- 
scripts or early printed editions of them. Particularly valuable are the notes 
to the individual plays which bring up-to-date our knowledge, understanding, 
and interpretation of Hans Sachs and some of his Fastnachtspiele. The student 
of Hans Sachs might well ask himself, however, if a stronger, all-inclusive 
single edition of the Fastnachtspiele might have not resulted, had Max Nie- 
meyer of Halle and Max Niemeyer of Tiibingen not been competing with one 
another in 1957 and employing a dual approach to essentially the same prob- 
lem of providing ““Neudrucke” of Fastnachtspiele by Hans Sachs. 


HENRI STEGEMEIER 
University of Illinois 


GERMAN BAROQUE LITERATURE. A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION IN THE 
YALE University Lrprary. By Curt von Faber du Faur. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. xlii+-496; 13 illustrations. $15. 

Die deutsche Barockliteratur hatte, verglichen mit der Klassik und der 

Romantik, kein nennenswertes Nachleben. Der gewandelte Asthetische 

Geschmack des 18. Jahrhunderts verwies die literarischen Produkte des 17. 
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bald in die historische Rumpelkammer; da sie meist auf schlechtem Papier 
gedruckt und billig gebunden waren, bestand auch wenig Neigung, ihr 
physisches Leben zu verlingern. Die akademische deutsche Literatur- 
wissenschaft des 19. Jahrhunderts begniigte sich mit halben Komplimenten 
vor Opitz, Gryphius, Grimmelshausen und den Kirchenliederdichtern, aber 
begegnete dem ‘Schwulst’ der Zweiten Schlesischen Schule mit Verlegenheit 
oder Spott. Erst als die Kunsthistoriker das Barockzeitalter fiir sich entdeckt 
und gerade auch die deutsche Leistung gebiihrend gewiirdigt hatten, kam es 
zu einer Kette von ‘Rettungen’ auf literarischem Gebiet: das barocke Drama, 
der barocke Roman, die barocken Mystiker, die barocken Lyriker wurden 
neubewertet; die Originalausgaben wurden begehrte Objekte fiir Sammler. 
Aber nun zeigten sich die Folgen der langen Vernachlassigung: die Texte 
waren selten geworden, seltener sogar als die Drucke der Reformationszeit. 
Das Zusammenbringen einer umfassenden Barockbibliothek durch den 
Antiquariatshandel gelang nur wenigen privaten Sammlern wie Victor 
Manheimer und Dr. Curt von Faber du Faur. Es ist deshalb ein doppeltes 
Gliick zu nennen, daf Yale fiir seine Bibliothek im Jahre 1944 die letztge- 
nannte Sammlung erwerben und den Begriinder als Kurator fiir den gesamten 
Besitz an originalen Barocktexten gewinnen konnte. Dieser Biicherschatz, 
der auch in Europa seines gleichen sucht (umfaft er doch 1876 Nummern, 
von denen viele mehrbandige Werke bezeichnen!), ist fiir den amerikanischen 
Germanisten ein einzigartiges Hilfsmittel, und der vorliegende Katalog 
erschlieBt ihn auf geschickte und griindliche Weise. 

Ein einfiihrender Essay steckt zunichst die Grenzen des Begriffs Barock 
ab. Aus stilkritischem Grunde wird Fischart ausgeschlossen, weil seinem 
bunten Manierismus noch die barocke Lichtfiihrung fehle, die aus dem 
Vielfachen kompakte Einheiten schaffe. Andererseits wird Gottsched ein- 
bezogen, als ein letzter wahrer Sohn des Opitz, weil seiner Dichtung sowohl 
das eigene Erleben wie der echte historische Sinn abgehe. Zwischen diesen 
beiden Orientierungsmalen wird die Geschichte der reich facettierten deut- 
schen Barockdichtung vorgefiihrt, wobei (mit der gehérigen Ausklammerung 
der religidsen Dichtung) als durchgehendes Merkzeichen die Ubersetzung 
der Wirklichkeit in eine héhere poetische Welt erscheint, die meist so wenig 
mit der Biographie des Dichters zu tun hat wie die antikische von Nymphen 
belebte Szene mit niederschlesischer Landschaft oder die Schaferidylle an 
der Pegnitz mit dem Eheleben des Betulius. Diese (26) Seiten enthalten 
mannigfache Belehrung iiber die schépferische Sprach- und Stilentwicklung 
der Epoche, die Bereicherung der poetischen Form (durch oftava rima, 
Sonett, Ode, Arie, Madrigal), das Eigengesicht der literarischen Provinzen 
(Elsa®B, Schlesien, Obersachsen, Hamburg, Niirnberg, usw.), die politischen, 
gesellschaftlichen und konfessionellen Zustinde, die schicksalsmafig wirkten; 
und endlich eine abschlieSende Charakteristik dieser Dichtung als einer 
wesentlich rhetorischen Kunstiibung. 

Die Anordnung der Titel folgt in groBen Ziigen der historischen Ent- 
wicklung von den ersten Madrigaldichtern bis zur Schwelle der Aufklarung, 
la8t aber innerhalb der geschichtlichen Abschnitte Raum fiir eine sachliche 
Gruppierung, die mannigfaltige Kriterien verwendet, z.B. stilistische (The 
Musician Poets), genrehafte (Dramatists), geographische (The Leipzig Student 
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Lyrics), stammesmaGige (The Low Saxons), weltanschauliche (Mystics and 
Metaphysicians), usw. Das Verzeichnis der vorhandenen Grimmelshausen- 
Drucke wird erginzt durch einen Paragraphen Historical Sources Used by 
Grimmelshausen, und ein solches willkommenes Ubergreifen in nicht- 
streng-literarische Bezirke ist auch sonst anzutreffen (Literature on Magic; 
Polyhistorians ; Philosophical Literature). In diesen Zusammenhang gehéren 
auch die Kapitel iiber illustrierte Werke im allgemeinen und iiber Emblem- 
biicher im besonderen, und hier sei erwahnt, da die Illustratoren in einem 
speziellen Index aufgefiihrt sind und da iiberall die bildliche Ausstattung 
sorgfaltig notiert ist (gelegentlich mit weiterfiihrendem Hinweis auf das 
Werk des Kiinstlers, wie z.B. unter Nr. 814 ‘Adriatische Rosemund’). Als 
Buchschmuck sind elf Titelseiten und eine Vignette beigegeben; eine 13. 
Illustration ‘Zincgref, Emblematum Ethico Politicorum Centuria, 1619’ ist 
fiir S. xi verbucht, findet sich aber auf S. i). 

Von einem wissenschaftlichen Biicherverzeichnis erwartet man Genauig- 
keit, was Titel, Datierung und Beschreibung angeht. Hier bekommen wir 
auGBerdem an vielen Stellen eine kurze Charakterisierung des Inhalts, eine 
Druckgeschichte, bibliographische Verweise; falls nétig, auch eine Diskussion 
iiber die Verfasserschaft und ungeléste Probleme. Dariiber hinaus unter- 
richtet eine kleine biographische Skizze iiber die Person des Dichters. Auf 
knappstem Raum ist das Wesentliche prignant gesagt, wobei auch Nega- 
tives nicht verschwiegen wird. Meisterhaft sind die ‘Vignetten’ von Weck- 
herlin, von dem Werder, Kaspar Stieler, Paul Gerhardt, Grimmelshausen, 
Hofmannswaldau und Lohenstein. Auch die Dichter der Ubergangszeit zur 
Aufklirung hin erhalten ihren geistes- und stilgeschichtlichen Ort in gelun- 
genen Definitionen. Anekdotenhafte Lichter beleben die Skizzen hie und da 


(bei Klaj und Sigmund von Birken)—aber diese Andeutungen geben nur ein 
schwaches Bild von der miihevollen Kleinarbeit, die hunderten von obskuren 
Autoren, Pseudonymen und Datierungsfragen gewidmet wurde. 


Man geniert sich deshalb mit einzelnen Ausstellungen zu kommen. Nicht ganz 
iibereinstimmen kann man mit den Grundsdtzen des Herausgebers bei der Wieder- 
gabe des Druckbildes. Wenn die Regellosigkeit im Gebrauch von u und 9 nach der 
heute giiltigen Regel beseitigt und der Umlaut statt durch das iibergesetzte e durch 
Punkte angegeben ist, so scheinen das vertretbare Eingriffe zu sein. Aber die gene- 
relle Ersetzung des {3 durch das hafliche und dazu ungebriuchliche sz war doch 
wohl unnrétig. Nicht in der Ordnung ist m.E. die durchgehende Veranderung der ré- 
mischen Zahlen in arabische und der Virgulae in Kommata. Bei der Druckgeschichte der 
Neukirch’schen Anthologie spielen solche minutiésen Unterschiede eine Rolle: das 
aufgefiihrte Exemplar des I. Bandes (hier unter Nr. 1345) hat z.B. Kommata und 
unterscheidet sich abgesehen von vielen Textvarianten dadurch auf den ersten Blick 
von zwei andern Editionen desselben Jahres 1697, die Virgulae haben. Es lat sich 
denken, da auch andere bibliographisch wichtige Fille ahnliche Bestimmungshilfen 
brauchen.—Die Hinweise auf die sekundire Literatur sind zweifellos mit Riicksicht 
auf den Raum und die Kosten beschrinkt worden, aber ungern vermift man eine 
derartige Erliuterung, wenn z.B. der Text iiber Moscherosch eigentlich unverstindlich 
bleibt ohne den vielleicht aus Bescheidenheit unterdriickten Hinweis auf Professor von 
Fabers Aufsatz in den Monatsheften (xxxtx, 1947). Vergeblich gesucht habe ich die 
Nennung des fiir das Verstandnis der schlesischen Dichtung grundlegenden Buches 
von Herbert Schéffler, Deutscher Osten im deutschen Geist. 
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Das ausfiihrliche Autorenregister ist bei der Anlage des Werkes fiir die 
praktische Benutzung eine unentbehrliche Beigabe und fiihrt den Ruten- 
ginger sogleich an die Quelle. Der englische Text ist eine Ubersetzung aus 
dem Deutschen (von L. Nemoy) und liest sich gut. Als amiisante FuSnote 
sei noch angemerkt, daf} die Firma J. J. Augustin in Gliickstadt (und Locust 
Valley, N. Y.), die den vortrefflichen Druck geliefert hat, den kgl. privilegier- 
ten Drucker Gotthilff Lehmann in Gliickstadt als Geschaftsvorginger hatte, 
der in mysteriéser Weise an dem Verlag der Neukirch’schen Sammlung be- 
teiligt war. 

Vielleicht ist in dieser Anzeige zu viel von dem prodesse und zu wenig 
von dem delectare die Rede gewesen. Das Werk sorgt fiir beides und darf auch 
deshalb die amerikanische Germanistik mit Stolz erfiillen. 


ERNsT ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


GEDICHTE GOETHES: VERANSCHAULICHT NACH FORM- UND STRUKTURWANDEL. 
Bearbeitet von Waltraut Meschke. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 
208. DM 12.50. 


This edition of Goethe’s poems appeared as the first number in the series of 
Studienausgaben zur neueren deutschen Literatur issued by the Germanistic 
Institute of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. The 
Academy’s announced purpose for the series as a whole is not the usual aim 
of disseminating the results of new research but rather of stimulating re- 
search by offering new and convenient ancillary tools. The present volume, 
arranging a familiar portion of the Goethean lyric corpus “nach Form- und 
Strukturwandel” (terms which need to be explained in their differentiation), 
serves this documentary purpose admirably. 

In a clear-cut, compact, and helpful two-page introductory note, the 
editor sets forth her goal and her methodology. This is not merely another 
anthology among the many of Goethe’s poetry. It is a workbook (Arbeitstext) 
envisaging the projection of an image of Goethe’s personality, existent, ac- 
cording to Waltraut Meschke, only insofar as creating (dichtend). And this 
process, quite understandably, is best seen as a process, i.e., not merely 
through the finished product of poetic activity but, wherever their survival 
makes such a panorama possible, via the examination of successive stages in 
the evolution of a given poem. Thus, many poems are offered in multiple 
versions on pages which open up so that side-by-side comparison is made 
easier for the eye (and the pencil): a great advantage over the usual search- 
and-seizure method that requires several often heavy volumes spread out 
before the reader. 

For the above reasons the collection is primarily intensive rather than 
extensive. It falls into two main divisions: first, metamorphosis of form in the 
evolution of a single poem (e.g., ““An den Mond” appears in three chrono- 
logically separate versions)—which the editor calls ‘““Formwandel bei gleichem 
Motiv’’—and, second, the different “structuring” of same or similar themes at 
various periods of Goethe’s creativity (= Strukturwandel bei gleichem Motiv). 
This second section of the book juxtaposes three entirely different May 
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poems or three treatments of the Moon theme to illustrate varying creative 
conceptions of the same basic archetype. 
The notes and indexes are copious in bibliographic references, and im- 
mensely enrich the book for autodidactic or seminar use. 
HERMAN SALINGER 
Duke University 


ZuR ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE DES WEST-OSTLICHEN Divans. Von Konrad 
Burdach. Drei Akademievortrige herausgegeben von Ernst Grumach. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1955. Pp. 171. DM 12. 

WEstT-OsTLICHER Divan. Von Goethe. Herausgegeben und erlautert von 
Ernst Beutler. Bremen: Carl Schiinemann Verlag, 1956. Pp. xiv+842. 
DM 17.80. 


Burdachs Vortriige aus den Jahren 1904, 1916 und 1930 vermitteln uns in- 
teressante Einblicke in die Werkstatt des Dichters wie auch in die des li- 
terarischen Forschers. Der erste Vortrag behandelt “Die alteste Gestalt des 
West-dstlichen Divans,” 53 von Goethe selbst numerierte Gedichte, von 
denen aber nur 36 erhalten sind. Sie stammen aus dem Jahre 1814 und sind 
hauptsdchlich chronologisch geordnet. Die naichsten beiden, hier zum ersten 
Mal veréffentlichten Vortraige, gehéren zusammen. Sie besprechen den 
Wiesbadner Divan von 1815, hundert Gedichte, die Burdach nach Entstehung, 
Quellen und vor allem auf ihre Anordnung hin untersucht. Burdach unter- 
scheidet vierzehn inhaltlich mehr oder weniger geschlossene Gruppen. 

Die Aufsatze sind methodisch deshalb besonders instruktiv, weil Burdach 
iiber alles Rechenschaft ablegt, Material, philologische Hilfsmittel und kri- 
tische Methoden. Wir kénnen auch heute noch—oder vielleicht gerade heute 
wieder—viel von seiner Arbeitsweise, seiner Akribie, seinem Spiirsinn, seiner 
Gelehrsamkeit und seiner Einfiihlungsgabe lernen. Weniger vorbildlich ist 
Burdach in seinen theoretischen Bemerkungen. Ein Satz wie: “Alle Philologie, 
alte und moderne, hat nur eine Methode, ihrer Aufgaben Herr zu werden,” 
sagt eigentlich nichts tiber die Methode aus, sondern verweist stattdessen auf 
das Ziel (die Aufgabe). Und doch ist der Satz héchst charakteristisch fiir 
Burdach und enthiillt seine Flexibilitaét als Forscher. Wenn er Ziel und Methode 
in eins zusammennimmt, so bedeutet dies nichts anderes, als da bei ihm das 
Ziel die Methode bestimmt. 

Bedenklich ist es jedoch, wenn er einmal einen Band lyrischer Gedichte 
mit einer Schmetterlingssammlung vergleicht, “starr und grau, in Reih und 
Glied aufgespiefite Leiber,” wahrend er der Philologie eine schépferisch- 
belebende Kraft zuschreibt, sie “gibt diesen lyrischen Schmetterlingen ihre 
Seele und ihre Fliigel wieder und setzt sie in Sonne und Luft” (S. 16). Gliick- 
licherweise sieht es in der Praxis anders aus. Aus Burdachs Schriften selbst 
spricht eine bescheidenere und verstindnisvollere Haltung gegeniiber der 
Dichtung. 

Auch die Neuauflage des Divan, herausgegeben von Beutler, ist vor- 
bildlich gearbeitet, wie man es von diesem Forscher gewohnt ist. Hier finden 
wir die intimste Kenntnis Goethes und seiner Welt, feinste Einfiihlungsgabe 
und die Liebe zum Gegenstand, aus der alle Arbeiten Beutlers erwachsen. 
Unter seinen kommentierten Ausgaben nimmt die vorliegende insofern eine 
besondere Stellung ein, als die Erlauterungen zu den einzelnen Gedichten— 
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nach dem Vorbild von Goethes Noten—einen fortlaufenden Kommentar bil- 
den, den wir ohne abzusetzen lesen kénnen, wie wir einem Vortrag folgen. Er 
erschlieSt uns die Gedichte nicht nur in ihrem Zusammenhang und gegen- 
seitigen Bezug zu einander und im Ganzen der Biicher sondern auch aus der 
Erlebnis- und Bildungswelt des Dichters heraus. Es offenbart sich uns an 
mehreren prignanten Stellen die “Divanlehre: im Gegenwartigen Vergan- 
genes und im Vergangenen Gegenwirtiges zu sehen und so die Zeit zu iiber- 
winden” (S. 475). Wie sich Jugend und Alter immer wieder in dem Werk 
durchdringen, so auch die beiden Welten des Christentums und des Islam, 
Persénliches und Persisches. 

Dankbar sind wir ferner fiir das aufschlu®reiche Eingehen auf Goethes 
Quellen. Hier ist nicht blo® antiquarisches Interesse am Werk. Erst die Ver- 
gleiche mit den Quellen lassen uns mit Erstaunen erkennen, wie vieles oft 
wortlich aus éstlichen Quellen stammt, was wir ohne diese Hinweise fiir 
original Goethisch halten wiirden. Erst dadurch wird Goethes Assimilations- 
und Verwandlungskraft in vollem Mafe offenbar. Freilich kann Quellen- 
forschung auch mifileiten. In diese Lage scheint mir Beutler aber nur einmal 
gekommen zu sein, nimlich wenn er in der “Seligen Sehnsucht” und der 
Parabel von der Perle, ‘Vom Himmel sank... ,” mehr das Gemeinsame 
sieht als das Unterschiedliche, weil die zwei Parabeln bei Saadi zusammen- 
stehen (S. 708 ff.). GewifS enthalten beide Gedichte den Gedanken der 
Steigerung, aber einmal vollzieht sich diese in leidenschaftlicher Hingabe, im 
Drang nach Entselbstung, das andere Mal in “‘bescheidenem Glaubensmut”’ 
an “Kraft und Dauer,” wie das Gedicht es bezeichnet, also in dem Glauben 
daran, die Kraft zur Bewahrung des Selbst zu finden. Die Gedichte sind polar 
entgegengesetzt, dies allerdings innerhalb desselben Kraftfeldes. 

Beutler besitzt auch die Gabe der treffenden Charakterisierung. Manche 
Formulierungen erhellen blitzartig das Wesentliche. So hinsichtlich Goethes 
Entsagung: “Aus Enthaltsamkeit erwachst Leistung, Reife’’ (S. 510). Wir 
erkennen: Auch das Streben nach positiver Leistung hat einen negativen 
Existenzgrund, als den wir meist nur die menschliche Bedingtheit ansehen; 
denn alle Wahl eines bestimmten Zieles setzt die—wenigstens zeitweilige— 
Verneinung von so vielem anderen voraus. 

Gegeniiber der Auflage von 1948 sind in der vorliegenden die Erlau- 
terungen um ca. dreifig Seiten erweitert worden. Es handelt sich haupt- 
sichlich um Ergiinzungen zur Chronologie, zum Biographischen und zur 
Quellenbetrachtung. Ein neuer Zusatz ist ferner eine “Einfiihrung zu den 
‘Noten und Abhandlungen’” von achtzehn Seiten. Dagegen ist der Aufsatz 
von H. H. Schaeder iiber den “Osten im West-éstlichen Divan” fortgeblieben. 
Im Ganzen eine wohlgerundete Ausgabe, die dem Liebhaber von Goethes 
Werk ebenso viel wie dem Literarhistoriker zu bieten hat. 

HANS JAEGER 
Indiana University 


H6.LpERLINs Ope: DIcHTERBERUF. Eine Interpretation von Guido Schmidlin. 
Bern: Francke Verlag, 1958. Pp. 89. S. Fr. 8. 


Several rereadings of this little book have ended with the same question: 
“Can it be understood and does it say anything?” This overstatement arises 
from the choice of vocabulary and the style in which Schmidlin writes. When 
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we reach the summary of his interpretation of “Dichterberuf” we find as the 
first point: “Der Dichter der Ode Dichterberuf verzichtet auf die Eigenak- 
tivitit seiner kontingenten Person. Der Akt des Dichtens folgt nur dem 
Impuls eines Aktes, dessen Ursprung zu der Person des Dichters exzentrisch 
liegt.” This seems to be a pompous way of saying either that the impulse to 
write comes from God or from inspiration. In the sentence, “Im Produkt 
eines einzelnen Gedichtes offenbart sich die Transzendenz als das Unaussprech- 
liche,” can we not also more mundanely say that any one poem has more 
than one level of meaning, not all of which are accessible to logical analysis? 

Where does this approach to poetry come from? It is unfortunately all 
too pervasive in modern German critical writing. In a form of self-hypnosis 
too many young writers have assumed that if one uses a highly abstract 
philosophical vocabulary, there must automatically be a meaning behind the 
imposing verbal facade. After a short beginning in which Schmidlin criticizes 
previous approaches to Hélderlin in general because there is no general agree- 
ment on the basic meaning of Hélderlin’s works, he calls for a consideration 
of the poet purely on a literary and not a religious or philosophical basis. 
This desideratum, however, appears to be forgotten, for we meet almost im- 
mediately such ominous terms as “geistesgeschichtliches Verstehen” and 
“‘metaphysische Qualititen.” Finally he arrives at the proposition that the 
development of Hélderlin’s poetry is the unceasing attempt to arrive at the 
one perfect poem which comprises all the others. 

“Dichterberuf” is Schmidlin’s choice, therefore, for interpretation be- 
cause, as an intermediate stage in Hdélderlin’s development, one can here 
comprehend both the poet’s goal and the tension between this goal and the 
incompletely realized poem. Also, it treats of the poet’s role in a particularly 
concentrated fashion. This is all familiar, and we find the confirmation of 
our suspicions in a long quotation from Heidegger on Trakl on the next to 
the last page of the book. In retrospect, the essay on Hélderlin becomes only 
an expansion of Heidegger, who has exerted an influence not always beneficial 
on German criticism. Nowhere in Schmidlin’s essay does he once discuss the 
aesthetic value of this ode, whether it is a successful poem, or its formal or 
aesthetic relationships to Hélderlin’s other poems. Everything is kept on a 
rarefied level. 

Certainly it is difficult to accept an approach to the poem which assumes 
that Hélderlin’s work is to be compared to the “durchsichtige Komplexheit 
eines philosophischen Systems.” Poetry is not philosophy and it is written 
with words, not with ideas per se. There is no guarantee that in the interpreta- 
tion of a single poem one is grasping either the essence of poetry or compre- 
hending the total philosophical beliefs of the author. If one speaks of a system 
in Hélderlin’s works, it is as much emotional as systematic and logical. To 
interpret “‘Hialfte des Lebens” does not give the same answers as to interpret 
“Dichterberuf.” Schmidlin does too much and too little. The preliminary 
interpretation, dealing with the name of the “Hiéchste,” takes thirty pages 
and the actual discussion of the text of the poem slightly over five pages. 

When we read that the relationship of the poem to the “Héchste” results 
in “die Epiphanie des Héchsten in der Erzeugung der Sohnesgestalt des 
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Dichter-Herolds” or that the relationship of the poet to the “Héchste”’ is 
not only a father-son relationship, but also has the character of a “Vermih- 
lung,”’ we can only feel that the statements are exaggerated. The crux of the 
poem is the relationship of the last three strophes, in particular the last, to 
the preceding strophes. Why does ‘“‘Gottes Fehl” help? Schmidlin says: “Die 
Abkehr des Dichters ist begriindet in Gottes Fehl . . . Was er aus der unio 
mit dem Héchsten hervor-bringt hat er nicht gleich Prometheus mit den 
Mitteln des Kampfes, Waffen und Listen, ertrotzt. Er bringt sich selbst als 
den in der unio mit dem Héchsten wiedergeborenen ‘Ruf des Geistes,’ wie er 
im Gedicht verlautet.” This does not bridge the gap in the poem. Beissner’s 
interpretation seems to be more valid, although it is not certain that the 
phrase “bis Gottes Fehl hilft” is to be taken so ironically. If we grant that the 
function of the poet in his age is the theme of much of Hélderlin’s work, we 
have an unresolved tension in the poem between the conception of the poet 
and the reality of the poet. In one sense the absence of God helps, because this 
very absence is the theme of the poetry. 

The last portion of Schmidlin’s essay attempts to array Hdélderlin to- 
gether with Valéry and Mallarmé as an exponent of pure poetry. That every 
great poet has to find his own language and cannot simply write in the style 
of his predecessors is a truth which Schmidlin clothes in an overly involved 
style. Interpretation is defined in the dictionary as “elucidation” but this is 
too often missing in these pages: a complex abstract style may defeat its own 
purpose. 

Rosert L. BEARE 
New York City 


E. T. A. HorrMann. PoETISCHE WERKE. [Edited and annotated by Gerhard 
Seidel, with an introductory essay by Hans Mayer.} Berlin: Aufbau- 
Verlag, 1958. Six volumes. Pp. lv+684, 756, 692, 661, 709 and 908. 
DM 63. 


After a period of thirty years, during which sets of Hoffmann’s works became 
harder and harder to get, there appeared the first volume of Kanzog’s set 
(reviewed in this journal, April, 1958), to be followed a year later by the pres- 
ent set. This set, however, attempts to be a compromise between the 
scholarly editions of Maassen and Ellinger and a simple presentation to the 
reader of the literary works of Hoffmann. 

The set contains the two novels and, according to the editor, 68 shorter 
works. This figure is arrived at somewhat arbitrarily, for there are, besides 
the two novels, 84 entries in the tables of contents. But by taking each of the 
Kreisleriana as one entry instead of six and seven, respectively, and by not 
counting certain of the entries in the Serapionsbriider, it is possible to arrive 
at the figure 68. The works are arranged chronologically, with certain limita- 
tions. In the first place, the three collections: Fantasiestiicke, Nachtstiicke, 
and the Serapionsbriider, are placed in proper order as units, regardless of the 
times at which the individual constituents were first published. Then, to 
keep the volumes fairly even in size, the Seltsame Leiden eines T heaterdirektors 
was placed last in vol. 1 instead of after the Nachtstiicke in vol. 1. 
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The text is based on Ellinger’s edition. The editor gives full credit to the 
excellence of Maassen’s work, but, since the latter was never finished, he uses 
the former solely. Once again I am unable to use a copy of Ellinger and am 
obliged to use the Maassen edition, and also the 1817 (2 vols., Realschulbuch- 
handlung) edition of the Nachtstiicke on which Ellinger based his version of 
that work. Careful comparison of several stories in the present edition with 
that of 1817 shows a very faithful following of the text. Spelling and punctua- 
tion are modernized (the latter necessary only to a slight extent), and proper 
names are not spaced or italicized. A few typographical errors have been 
corrected. Even some original inconsistencies have been kept. 


“Arme” is used as the plural of Arm (e.g., 111, 397—such references are to the present 
edition), but “Arme’”’ is also used (111, 409). In m1, 408 and 409, occurs the form “genie- 
Get” (sneezed), in m1, 577, “nieste.”” In Ignaz Denner the child is twice (both m1, 445) 
referred to as “George” and on pages 444 and 445 of the same volume, as “Georg.” 
The editor keeps such phrases as “Eure schéne Sachen” (1m, 422), “in solch festem 
redlichen Sinn,” and “in solch frommen Vertrauen”’ (both m1, 584; the 1817 edition has 
“solch’ ”’). 


I am not convinced, however, that “verdriiSlich” should have been 
changed to “‘verdrieSlich” (111, 391), “DintenfaB” to ““TintenfaB” (1, 74 and 
75), or “eure frisierte Adelunge” to “eure frisierten Adelunge”’ (1, 159). I 
base the latter two assumptions of change on the Maassen edition. Since they 
are also in the Kanzog edition in modernized form and in Harich in the 
older form, I assume that Ellinger made the change. Since so few of Hoff- 
mann’s archaic or unusual forms are modernized, the question at once arises: 
why do it at all; spelling and punctuation, yes, but leave the original flavor. 

On the other hand, the set seems remarkably free of misprints. None 
struck my attention, unless one or two of the errors in the notes mentioned 
later are misprints rather than errors. 

The publishers state at the end of vol. vi (p. 902) that no attempt has 
been made at a scholarly apparatus such as Ellinger and Maassen have. 
Everything is aimed at explaining the text and giving the specialist full 
bibliographical references. This has been done very well. There is a fullness 
of brief notes, telling who various people are that Hoffmann mentions, de- 
scribing events that he refers to, even explaining a few of his unusual words. 
Earlier versions that differ and which Maassen prints in his notes, and major 
variant readings, are all cited, volume and page, for the Maassen edition. The 
numerous musical criticisms, which are not included here, are cited by volume 
for the Ellinger edition. Due justice is also done to Hans von Miiller’s work, 
especially on the diaries and letters. Anyone who has this set will at least 
know where to go to find his material, and the casual or interested reader 
will find his enjoyment increased by the information in the notes. 


These, however, are not without error. In 1, 607, the birth year of August Klinge- 
mann is given as 1771 instead of 1777. In 1, 624, 671, 676; Iv, 626; and v, 793 Carlo 
Gozzi’s birth year is given as 1722; in 1, 645 and v, 780 it is given as 1720. The latter 
is correct. In 1, 661, the note to “hony soit qui mal y pense”’ translates it as “ein Schurke 
wer Schlechtes davon denkt (wer es nicht glaubt).”’ Despite the context (it follows 
Kreisler’s statement: “ich will glauben, der Teufel sei ein Galanthuomo von den feinsten 
Sitten!’’) the parenthetical addition is out of place. 
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In m1, 657, the name of Hoffmann’s uncle is spelled “Dérffer.”’ It should be “Doerf- 
fer,’’ and the editor spells the family name correctly in every other occurrence. Similarly 
in 11, 677, he spells the adjective “Plozker,”’ but otherwise refers to the city as “‘Plock.” 
In tv, 511, occurs the Spanish sentence, ‘‘Dofia, viva listed mil afios,”’ and this error of 
“listed” for “Usted” occurs again in the note to this (p. 654). The editor states (v, 766) 
that numerous translations of Kater Murr have appeared, including English. As far as 
I know it has never been translated into English, except a part that was included in a 
volume with the translation of NuSknacker und Mausekinig. Since the whole transla- 
tion is less than 200 pages, not much of Kater Murr can be included. In the note in 
vI, 880, it is stated that Kater Murr’s poem to Johanna is to be found in the notes to 
vol. 1. It should read vol. v. In his chronological survey of Hoffmann’s works the editor 


points out where each may be found in the present set, except in the case of Meister 
Johannes Wacht (v1, 888). 


One or two items in the notes that are not wrong also struck my atten- 
tion. Discussing the prototypes of the Serapionsbriider, the editor sees Hoff- 
mann only in the figure of Theodor (111, 646) instead of in several of the 
brothers. And why does he refer to the “Sandwichinseln” instead of the 
“Hawaii-Inseln” (v1, 795) when in a later note on the same page (795) he 
refers to the “Hawaii-Gruppe”’; and why to “Simson” as “Legendirer he- 
briischer Nationalheld”? It is hard to think of Samson other than as a 
Biblical character. 

The family tree of Medardus in the Elixiere des Teufels, as Harich 
worked it out, is placed at the end of vol. m. The only illustrations are a self- 
portrait of Hoffmann after the title page of vol. 1 and eight reproductions of 
copperplate engravings by Callot that are inserted in the text of Prinzessin 
Brambilla (vol. v). 

It is regrettable that once again (as in Kanzog’s edition) not all of 
Hoffmann’s works are included, but only the “poetische.”” A complete ac- 
quaintance with Hoffmann is possible only through reading his diaries, his 
letters, and some, at least, of his musical criticisms. The omission of the last 
is particularly regrettable, for in recent years certain reviews have been resur- 
rected and republished in German periodicals, but have not found their 
way into any set. 

In his good chronological survey of Hoffmann’s life and works (v1, 
827-88) the editor mentions several music reviews, as, for example, of 
Mozart’s Don Juan and Zauberflite. These two, mentioned on pages 869 and 
870 (reprinted in the Zeitschrift fiir Musik, May, 1939), may not be readily 
available to everybody. On the other hand, in reference to the five reviews 
of Weber’s Freischiitz, the editor says (v1, 885) that a doctoral dissertation by 
Wolfgang Kron (Berlin-West, 1956) proves that Hoffmann did not write 
them. Since three of these are in Ellinger’s set, it would be interesting to 
know the basic argument of the dissertation. 

I have waited until the last to discuss Hans Mayer’s introductory essay, 
Die Wirklichkeit E. T. A. Hoffmanns, since it is not an essential constituent. 
It is, however, a very level-headed, appreciative study of the author, and can 
add materially to the understanding and enjoyment of his works on the part 
of one not familiar with Hoffmann’s career. 

Starting with an analysis of Ritter Gluck, Hoffmann’s first narrative to 
reach the public, Mayer shows conclusively that the stranger is really to be 
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taken as the composer Gluck. Yet the Berlin of 1809 is definitely presented 
to the reader, and as Gluck died in 1787 it is impossible for him to be there 
at this date. Nor is the tale to be taken as a ghost story. We are confronted 
here with two irreconcilables. This irreconcilability of two worlds, that of 
the artist and that of the philistine, is the keynote to Hoffmann’s literary 
creation, if we ignore a few potboilers. ‘““Bei Hoffmann besteht in seinen 
gréGten Schépfungen wie bereits in diesem ersten ‘Ritter Gluck’ ein raumlich- 
zeitliches Miteinander. Die reale Welt der Hoffmann-Zeit, genau nach 
Ortschaft, StrafSe und Wohnung bezeichnet, verschmilzt zu beangstigender 
Einheit mit dem schlechthin Unrealen und Phantastischen” (1, xi). ‘‘Die 
erste Hoffmann-Erzihlung enthiillt bereits, dafs Hoffmanns Wirklichkeits- 
auffassung der Eindeutigkeit entbehrt”’ (1, viii). 

All of Hoffmann’s characters are definitely placed in the social, everyday 
world, as even their speech reflects (1, xvii). And this everyday world is 
presented as satirized in all of Hoffmann’s works, except potboilers. This 
is because in the world of German reality the artist as artist must perish; 
he must be presented as being at home in the mythical world of the artist as 
contrasted with the real world (1, xviii). This antithesis, no matter how much 
it charms the reader, deprives all of Hoffmann’s stories of resolution and 
classical finish (1, xv), and is one reason why Hoffmann never headed a 
“school.” Except for his horror stories there is no point of attachment; 
Hoffmann remained sui generis. In so many respects close to the Romanticists, 
he is never completely at one with them in every realm (1, xliii). As he never 
reconciles the two worlds, his typical characters never quite fulfill themselves 
and are always in a state of extreme instability and are questionable socially, 
as is particularly apparent in Kater Murr (1, xxx and xxxvi). 

The life in Bamberg and especially his love for Julia Marc gave the sub- 
stance of Hoffmann’s writings: the relationship of the artist and hostile so- 
ciety (1, xxiv). But it would be false to think of Hoffmann’s work as a con- 


stant play on the same leitmotifs; Hoffmann developed, and altered his 
motifs with this development. 


Die Weltperspektiven des spaiten Hoffmann sind anders als jene der Bamberger 
oder der Dresdner Zeit. Ahnliche, sogar gleiche Motive dienen einer weithin gewandelten 
kiinstlerischen und menschlichen Aussage. Der zu permanent ungliicklicher Liebe ver- 
urteilte, in schmerzlicher Zerrissenheit verkommende, trunksiichtige Hoffmann ist 
zwar durch die Kunst Jacques Offenbachs zu einer bedeutenden Gestalt der Opernszene 
geworden, sollte aber nicht, allen Legenden um die Tafelrunde bei Lutter & Wegner zum 
Trotz, mit den letzten Lebens- und Schaffensjahren des Kammergerichtsrats Hoffmann 
zu Berlin verwechselt werden. Der Erzihler E. T. A. Hoffmann ist ein Meister der 
ironischen Brechung und perspektivischen Tauschung. (1. xl-xli) 


To apply Johannes Kreisler’s remark about himself to Hoffmann, the 
latter felt that liberation came too late; and by liberation is meant freedom 
for self-realization in the artistic world. In Hoffmann’s case this meant as a 
writer. Hans Mayer (and this reviewer, too) is convinced that Hoffmann 
would gladly have sacrificed all his literary ability and success for the musical 
ability and success of a Beethoven, or even of a Weber. “Nur diese Zusam- 
menhinge aber von fuferem Lebensgeschehen und kiinstlerischer Ideal- 
vorstellung machen verstindlich, warum Aufstieg und Entwicklung des 
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Schriftstellers E. T. A. Hoffmann so ungewoéhnlich verliefen.”” They also ex- 
plain, perhaps, why Hoffmann went through no apprenticeship as a writer: 
the development of the writer was replaced by the musical apprenticeship 
and experience of the years before he turned to writing (1, xxi-xxvi). 

Mayer very nicely makes one further point which I should like to bring 
out here: 


Mit ihm beginnt gleichzeitig eine ganz neue Darstellungsweise fiir Vorgiinge des 
Grauens . . . Mit Hoffmann debiitiert eine Kunst, die das Grauenhafte ohne grauen- 
hafte Requisiten zu produzieren vermag, der es gelingt, das Entsetzliche in den Mittel- 
punkt des biirgerlichen Alltags zu bannen. Damit war eine Tradition begriindet, die 
zu Edgar Allen Poe hiniiberleitet, zu Stevensons beriihmter Geschichte von Dr. Jekyll 
und Mr. Hyde, zu Franz Kafkas “Verwandlung.”’ 


Anyone who has ever looked carefully into Hoffmann’s diaries is well 
aware that Hoffmann often went to bed much the worse for wear as far as 
sobriety is concerned. Otherwise, I think Mayer’s essay presents an excellent 
picture of Hoffmann, his work, and his tragedy. 

Francis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


Marx, ENGELS UND DIE DICHTER. ZUR GRUNDLAGENFORSCHUNG DES MARX- 
IsMuS. Von Peter Demetz. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1950. 
Pp. 342 + Anhang. DM 16.80. 


Die sonderbare Begriffswelt der marxistischen Asthetik ist weit mehr als 
ein nebensichliches Anhingsel der politisch-6konomischen Lehre, auf die sie 
bezogen ist. Durch gewisse politische Begebenheiten der jiingsten Zeit ist es 


uns mit krasser Deutlichkeit zum Bewuftsein gekommen, wie eng innerhalb 
einer totalitaren Gesellschaft das Asthetische und das Politische miteinander 
zusammenhingen, und wie leicht dort ein “Mifverstandnis” auf dem Felde 
der literarischen Kritik zu einer politischen Explosion fiihren kann. Die 
Mandarine der marxistischen Literaturtheorie bestehen darauf, daf es fiir 
ihre Disziplin eine festgegriindete, mehr als hundertjahrige Tradition gebe, 
und daf} Marx und Engels ihre “Klassiker’” seien. Ist das zutreffend? 
Gibt es eine sinnvolle Kontinuitaét zwischen den literaturkritischen Ideen 
oder besser: Einfallen jener ““Klassiker” und den Lehrmeinungen ihrer heutigen 
Verehrer, z.B. der Theorie vom sozialistischen Realismus? Gibt es iiberhaupt 
so etwas wie ein einheitliches System der marxistischen Asthetik, das aus den 
philosophischen Pramissen der Erzvater mit zwingender Notwendigkeit 
hervorgegangen ware? Welche Vorstellungen, mit einem Worte, hatten Marx 
und Engels von Literatur und Kunst? Woher, aus welcher geistesgeschicht- 
lichen Umwelt stammen sie, und wie haben sie sich im Laufe von etwas mehr 
als hundert Jahren fortentwickelt? 

Diesen Fragenkomplex zum Gegenstand einer griindlich-umsichtigen 
Untersuchung gemacht zu haben, ist das Verdienst des neuen Buches von 
Peter Demetz. Es liest sich vertrauenerweckend solide, was die Zuverlassigkeit 
des quellenkritischen Verfahrens betrifft, und gleichzeitig fihlt man sich 
durch die Verliebtheit des Autors in die wuchernde Breite, die krause Man- 
nigfaltigkeit des geschichtlichen Materials auf héchst erfrischende Weise 
angesprochen. 
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Es ist der durchgehende objektive Humor der Demetzschen Themen- 
stellung, daf die literarischen Kategorien, die heute “von Leipzig bis Pe- 
king” dogmatische Geltung beanspruchen diirfen, dem deutschen Vormirz 
entstammen, also einer sehr unscheinbaren, sehr “provinziellen” Epoche 
unserer Literatur. Die klassisch-romantische Geniezeit war voriiber. Auf der 
Szene dringten sich die Erben der grofsen Weimarer Errungenschaften, die 
doch von einem Reich der “ruhigen Bildung” nichts mehr wissen wollten: 
goethefremd, oft goethefeindlich in ihrer Gesinnung, eine Generation von 
kleineren und mittleren Begabungen, aber mit einem neuen thematischen 
Auftrag befaBt, dem wir unsere Achtung nicht versagen kénnen, da er einer 
zwingenden geschichtlichen Nétigung entsprach. In der politischen Welt 
herrschte die Restauration, d.h. einerseits ein festgefiigter innerer und 
auferer Friede, andererseits der polizeistaatliche Stumpfsinn der Ara Met- 
ternich. Es war die Zeit des kimpfenden Liberalismus; in ganz Europa 
wollte die Uberwindung der abgelebten Feudalordnung durch eine biir- 
gerlich-demokratische Lebensform sich vollziehen. Das literarische Talent 
fiihlte sich zu politischer Aktivitét berufen und schwarmte fiir die “Herr- 
lichkeit der Tat.’”” Wahrend man in England und Frankreich das Gliick hatte, 
den Wandel der gesellschaftlichen Wirklichkeit durch unsterbliche Meister- 
werke der epischen Kunst (Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray) dichterisch bezeugt 
zu sehen, so spielte sich diesseits des Rheins das Eigentliche in Hérsalen und 
Zeitschriften ab. Die Publizistik bliihte, die politische Kritik und das lite- 
rarische Feuilleton, und von den radikalen Philosophen der linkshegeliani- 
schen Schule wurden Ideen ausgebriitet, deren ungeheure Sprengkraft erst 
viele Jahrzehnte spiater offenbar werden sollte. Friedrich Engels erklarte 
schon 1841, an der Berliner Universitat wiiteten Kampfe, welche die Zukunft 
Deutschlands entscheiden wiirden. 

Demetz verfolgt zunichst die Entwicklung des jungen Engels bis zur 
Begegnung mit Marx im Jahre 1844. Engels hatte sich schon friihzeitig von 
seinem Elternhaus emanzipiert, um sich als dilettierender Dichter und lite- 
rarischer Kritiker auf den ideologischen Kampfplatz seiner Zeit hinauszu- 
wagen und Partei zu ergreifen. Auf dem Wege iiber Freiligrath hatte er zu 
Gutzkow gefunden, dem tonangebenden Problematiker der Jungdeutschen, 
dessen Roman “Wally die Zweiflerin” die Sensation des Jahres 1835 war. Aber 
da es ihm nicht eigentlich um Kunst und Psychologie, sondern um das 
Soziale und Politische zu tun war, so hielt es ihn nicht lange an der Seite 
dieser asthetisch und erotisch iiberreizten Natur, die zwischen einer ver- 
flossenen Kultur des Schénen und der neuen Thematik gewissermafien zu 
vermitteln hatte. Gutzkows kritische Position wird von unserem Autor als 
ein “Glaube an eine spielerische und nuancenreiche Balance zwischen Kunst 
und Gesellschaft” gekennzeichnet. Sein Gegenspieler war Bérne, der leiden- 
schaftliche Hasser Goethes, der die Literatur nicht mehr als eine eigenstandige 
Weise der Sinnfindung, sondern nur noch als Vehikel der moralisch-politischen 
Forderung gelten lassen wollte. Er war der gehetzte Partisan des radikalen 
Liberalismus, ein Held der Feder und ein Martyrer der Freiheit, aber er war 
auch der dogmatische Vereinfacher hochdiffiziler Fragestellungen, der z.B. 
das Drama kurzerhand fiir einen Spiegel der Gesellschaft erklirte (‘ein Volk, 
das nur der Pferch zum Volk macht... , ein solches Volk wird kein Drama 
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haben”’), er war, wie Demetz sich ausdriickt, der “Robespierre der deutschen 
Literaturkritik.”” Engels konnte nicht widerstehen, im Jahre 42 sagte er sich 
éffentlich von Gutzkow und dem Jungen Deutschland los und schlug sich 
auf die Seite der extremen Linken. Er zégerte nicht, im Namen der “Ungebil- 
deten” eine neue Zensur zu verlangen. Alle Kunst, die nicht unmittelbar den 
Interessen des Volkes diente, sollte unterdriickt werden. “Die Zirkelschliisse 
des politischen Terrors,”’ sagt Demetz, “erscheinen hier gewitterhaft leuch- 
tend am Horizont.” 

1842 sehen wir ihn nach England gehen und das noch etwas Skizzenhaft- 
Verhuschte seiner Fragestellungen gewinnt an Ernsthaftigkeit und morali- 
schem Gewicht durch die Begegnung mit dem beispiellosen Elend des engli- 
schen Proletariats, das damals alle Reisenden erschreckte und empérte. Er 
liest Carlyle und findet sich mit ihm einig in der Abwertung alles “nur” 
Literarischen, in der Einsicht, da® ‘“Taten grésser sind als Worte,” waihrend 
er das idealistisch-religidse Pathos des grofen schottischen Schulmeisters 
nicht akzeptieren kann. Der gottlose Feuerbach scheint ihm wahrer, scheint 
ihm realistischer zu sein. 

Im Gegensatz zu Engels hatte Karl Marx eine griindliche humanistische 
Schulbildung genossen und war in der Verehrung der unsterblichen Muster 
der Griechen erzogen worden. Seine literarischen Wertschitzungen waren 
traditionsgebunden und genau genommen “konservativ,” sein friiher drama- 
tischer Versuch ““Oulanem”’ hilt sich an das Vorbild des Goetheschen ‘“‘Faust.”’ 
Nach einer schweren gesundheitlichen Krise entschlo® sich der 19-jahrige zu 
einer systematischen Beschaftigung mit der zeitgendssischen Philosophie. Wie 
einst Kleist oder Coleridge durch Kant, so wurde er durch Hegel unter Qualen 
und gewaltiger Geistesarbeit zu sich selber gefiihrt. Die Welt kennt das Er- 
gebnis. 1842 iibernahm er die Redaktion der linksradikalen ‘‘Rheinischen 
Zeitung” und hatte die Beitrige zu priifen, die ein gewisser Engels ihm aus 
England zuschickte. Als die beiden zwei Jahre spiter in Paris zusammentra- 
fen, war die Grundkonzeption des dialektischen Materialismus auf beiden 
Seiten schon ausgereift: “Nicht das BewuBtsein bestimmt das Leben, sondern 
das Leben bestimmt das Bewuftsein,”’ so lautet die entscheidende These in 
der “Deutschen Ideologie,” die sie als ein gemeinsam erarbeitetes Manifest 
1845 herausgaben. Mit Nachdruck weist Demetz seine Leser darauf hin, 
da® in dieser Schrift der 6konomische Determinismus noch nicht zur un- 
bedingten Herrschaft gelangt ist, sondern da hier noch von einem “unegalen 
Verhaltnis der Entwicklung der materiellen Produktion... zur kiinst- 
lerischen” gesprochen wird. Seine Bewunderung fiir den zeitlosen Wert der 
Alten machte es Marx noch unméglich, etwa einen strikten Kausalzusammen- 
hang zwischen “griechischer Wirtschaft” und griechischer Kunst zu konstruie- 
ren. So blieb der Autonomie des menschlichen Geistes ein Rest von Spielraum 
reserviert. Der “Lebensprozef” und das intellektuelle Ereignis stehen noch 
in einer Art von Spannung zueinander. Diese Auffassung wird erst 1859, in 
der “Kritik der politischen Okonomie,” zugunsten dogmatisch verfestig- 
ten Materialismus korrigiert. Spannung und Spielraum sind verschwunden: 
“In der diirren Prosa der Nationalékonomie, der Physik, der Biologie und 
der Chemie,” sagt Demetz, “wird das Kunstwerk als Produkt, Echo, Reflex 
oder Sublimat vom Materiellen abhangig erklart; nicht der geringste Versuch 
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wird geduldet, diese simple Geradlinigkeit mit der zauberischen Vielfalt der 
Dichtung in Einklang zu bringen.” 

Der Wirklichkeitsbegriff des Kiinstlers und derjenige des politischen 
Menschen werden niemals endgiiltig auf einen Nenner zu bringen sein. 
Mégen sie einander auch gelegentlich bis zur Gleichsetzung naheriicken, ihre 
grundsatzliche Unvereinbarkeit wird als heimlicher oder offener Konflikt 
doch stets gegenwirtig bleiben. Demetz schildert vortrefflich, wie Marx mit 
fast allen bedeutenderen Dichtern seiner Zeit, soweit sie sich zu einer 
“fortschrittlicheren’”’ Gesinnung bekannten, in Beziehung trat, um sie fiir 
seine Sache anzuwerben, und wie doch in jedem Falle die Freundschaft friiher 
oder spiter in die Briiche gehen mufte. Der alternde Heine, von Abscheu 
vor der heraufdimmernden Herrschaft der Massen ergriffen, entzog sich ihm 
durch seine heimwehkranke Riickkehr zum Glauben seiner Vater. Auch 
Herwegh, Verfasser der “Gedichte eines Lebendigen” (1841), einer der radi- 
kalsten “‘Aktivisten” der Epoche, lie sich nicht lange halten; auch mufte er, 
nach einem mifgliickten Versuch, an der Spitze von 600 Bewaffneten die 
Revolution von Frankreich nach Deutschland zu tragen (1848), als politisch 
erledigt gelten. Der zuverlassigste Bundesgenosse schien Freiligrath zu sein, 
ein Dichter, dessen Poesie uns heute als ein Ausbund altvaterischer Biederkeit 
vorkommen will, und der doch als erster die Gestalt des klassenbewuSten 
Proleten in das deutsche Gedicht eingefiihrt hat (“Von unten auf,” 1846). 
Er trat nach einer politischen Gefangnishaft 1848 in die Redaktion der 
“Rheinischen Zeitung” ein, wurde Mitglied des ‘‘Bundes der Kommunisten” 
und folgte seinem Freunde Marx ins Londoner Exil. Aber auch mit ihm kam 
es schlieSlich zum Bruch. Mit Recht sieht Demetz in Freiligraths Entwick- 
lung den Musterfall eines psychologischen Ablaufs, den seither zahllose 
moderne Intellektuelle nacherlebt haben. Man diirstet nach ideologischer 
Sicherheit, bringt der Partei das sacrificium intellectus, unterwirft sich auch 
in kiinstlerischen Dingen ihrem Diktat, um erst nach Jahren qualvoller Ge- 
wissenskimpfe zu sich selbst zuriickzufinden. Silone, Malraux, Wright, Plivier 
waren Beispiele aus der jiingsten Vergangenheit. 

Wenn aber eine Ubereinstimmung, sei es zwischen Dichter und Tater, 
sei es zwischen Kiinstler und Denker, in der Urspriinglichkeit ihres Welt- 
verstehens durchaus nicht gefunden werden kann, wo hat dann das, was man 
die marxistische Asthetik nennt, seinen philosophischen Grund? Wo ist das 
Prinzip, das zwischen den verstreuten und meistens nicht sehr bemihten 
AuGerungen von Marx und Engels iiber Kunst und Literatur aus den ver- 
schiedenen Phasen ihrer Entwicklung einen einleuchtenden Zusammenhang 
stiftet? Demetz kommt zu dem Ergebnis, dafi es ein solches Prinzip nicht 
gegeben hat, und daf es ein Irrtum, wenn nicht eine bewufte Irrefiihrung ist, 
wenn von heutigen Marxisten die “‘monolithische’ Geschlossenheit einer 
Marx-Engelsschen Literaturtheorie vorausgesetzt und als klassisches Fun- 
dament ihrer eigenen Arbeit behauptet wird. ‘‘Wunderliche Konsequenzen,” 
sagt er, ““ergeben sich iiberall dort, wo der ungeschlachte Propagandaapparat 
des modernen Kommunismus diese gelegentlich formulierten Geschmacks- 
urteile, denen ihre Autoren wohl keinerlei grundsitzliche Bedeutung zu- 
schrieben, mit der ganzen Wucht seiner Organisation ergreift und Marx’ und 
Engels’ Marginalien, ins Gigantische verzerrt, dem bedauernswerten Horer 
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und Literaturfreund als einzig sinnvoll aufzwingt.’”” Marx und Engels waren 
ja eben noch nicht gendétigt, sich auf Schritt und Tritt als Marxisten auszu- 
weisen, und darum haben ihre Theorien und Urteile bei aller Anfechtbarkeit 
doch meistens den Reiz des Spontanen und die Frische des Unsystematisch- 
Lebendigen. 

Doch muf man hinzufiigen, das es in En g e 1s’ Schriften allerdings 
Stellen gibt, in denen man einige der wichtigsten Kernbegrifie der kommuni- 
stischen Asthetik riickblickend wiederfinden kann. Auf ihn darf sich ein 
Georg LukAcs berufen, wenn er mit einem gewaltigen Aufwand von philoso- 
phischem Ballast und schwieriger Terminologie seine Lehre vom “Realismus”’ 
—dem “kritischen” und dem “sozialistischen’—entwickelt und wenn er auf 
der Forderung nach dem “‘Typischen” als einer unabdingbaren Qualitiat aller 
dichterischen Darstellung besteht. “‘Realismus,” so konnte Engels sagen, 
“bedeutet aufer der Treue des Details die getreue Wiedergabe typischer 
Charaktere unter typischen Umstanden.” Das war hoch in den achtziger 
Jahren (in einem Brief an eine englische Romanschreiberin) und lange nach 
Marxens Tod. Demetz zeigt an Hand von Zitaten aus anderen bedeutsamen 
Briefen, wie gerade der spite und spiteste Engels die literaturkritischen 
Theoreme seines Freundes zu erginzen, aber auch zu modifizieren versucht. 
Es bleibt nun die Frage, wie sich die Nachfolger entscheiden werden: fiir 
““Marx’”’ oder fiir “Engels.” 

In den letzten drei Kapiteln seines Buches beschaftigt sich Demetz mit 
der seitherigen Entwicklung vor allem mit den fiihrenden Képfen der 
zweiten und dritten Generation marxistischer Asthetiker. Bei dem pommer- 
schen Sozialdemokraten Franz Mehring (1846-1919) und seinem russischen 
Zeitgenossen Georgij Walentinowitsch Plechanow (1857-1918) siegt eindeutig 
das Engelssche Prinzip einer relativen Souverinitét des kiinstlerischen 
Vermégens. Beide waren waschechte Séhne eines Zeitalters, dem die mate- 
rialistische Weltauslegung schon zur Selbstverstindlichkeit geworden war, 
die Namen Marx, Taine, Darwin waren ihnen heilig, aber beide stiessen im 
Laufe ihrer theoretischen Arbeit auf die iiberlegene Herausforderung der 
Kantschen Asthetik und beide sahen sich zuletzt gezwungen, deren Idee eines 
“interesselosen Wohlgefallens” am Schénen zu akzeptieren und die Sicherung 
eines autonomen Reiches der Kunst gegen kunstfremde Anspriiche zu ver- 
langen. In einem sozialistischen Staat, so glaubte Mehring voraussagen zu 
diirfen, werde jenes interesselose Wohlgefallen endlich wieder méglich sein. 
Plechanow wandte sich gegen den Mi®brauch der Kunst fiir die Zwecke der 
Propaganda und geriet mit Gorkij aneinander. Er wurde nach dem Siege der 
bolschewistischen Revolution des “Objektivismus” bezichtigt und ging als 
Gefangener seiner eigenen Kampfgenossen elend zugrunde. 

Erst mit dem Aufstieg des Ungarn Georg Luk4cs (geb. 1885) kurz nach 
dem ersten Weltkrieg setzt sich dann wieder ein ausgesprochener Hegelianer 
durch: ein Mann, der als Bewunderer der deutschklassischen Formen- und 
Ideenwelt und als Jiinger des ‘“objektiven Idealismus” begann, und der auch 
nach seinem Eintritt in die Kommunistische Partei (1918) dessen Denkstil, 
auch dessen eigentiimlichen Messianismus niemals aufgegeben hat. Nur 
da® er das Ideengebiude seines Meisters—nach Marxens Vorbild—‘‘vom 
Kopf auf die FiiSe zu stellen’ beansprucht. Nur da er also das Hegelsche 
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Denkschema mit “‘realistischer” und revolutionarer Bedeutung erfiillt. Von 
jetzt ab sollen nur noch philosophisch-inhaltliche Kategorien die Kritik der 
Literatur beherrschen: Kunst ist Darbietung von Seinsabbildern, sie wird 
als die ‘““Wiederspiegelung der von unserem Bewufitsein unabhingig existie- 
renden Wirklichkeit” definiert. Wer die Kunst nicht zur Magd der “Wirk- 
lichkeit”’ degradiert wissen will, der ist schon auf dem Wege, die Todsiinde des 
“Formalismus” zu begehen. Denn es gilt als ausgemacht, “daf} die Form- 
probleme der Kunst aus den Problemen des Inhalts herauszuwachsen 
haben, dafi die Formprobleme von den Problemen des Inhalts bestimmt 
sind.”’ Von Mehring und Plechanow her gesehen, rouf} das Werk des ungari- 
schen Professors, wenn man unserem Autor glauben will, trotz gewisser An- 
lehnungen an Engels, als ein “‘Riickschritt auf Hegel” beurteilt werden. Das 
gilt unter der Voraussetzung, daf§ Kant die Eigengesetzlichkeit des Kunst- 
schénen besser verstanden hat als Hegel, und dafi auch die zégernde Li- 
beralitat des spaiten Engels dem Wesen der Kunst gemifser ist als der philo- 
sophisch-politische Rigorismus seines Freundes. Von M a r x her gesehen, 
miiSte dieses Werk freilich als ein entschiedener Fortschritt erscheinen, 
nimlich zur Systematisierung seiner eigenen allzu fragmentarischen Ansatze. 
Daf dieser hochgelehrte und kreuzvertrackte Theoretiker nach der sow- 
jetamtlichen Proklamation des “Sozialistischen Realismus” (1932) alsbald 
zum Literaturpapst der kommunistischen Welt aufsteigen mute, weifi 
Demetz schliissig zu begriinden. Da er, obwohl “‘antistalinistisch” gesonnen, 
im Zeichen der Uberwindung des Stalinismus wieder in Ungnade gefallen ist, 
das la&t sich aus der Tiicke der “‘Geschichte,”’ jener Geschichte, die Luk4cs 
mit Hegelscher Hybris in die Schienenstrange seines Geistes zwingen will, 
kaum weniger schliissig erklairen. 

Ein kurzgefaSter Uberblick iiber weitere zeitgenéssische Spielarten einer 
marxistischen oder dem Marxismus nahestehenden Literaturkritik rundet die 
Darstellung ab. Adorno und Benjamin, die beiden bedeutendsten deut- 
schen “‘Linkshegelianer” der neuesten Zeit, werden ein wenig stiefmiitterlich 
behandelt. Der Leipziger Theoretiker und Kritiker Ernst Bloch (geb. 1885) 
fehlt leider ganz: als Kontrastfigur zu Luk4cs hatte er wohl einen Platz ver- 
dient. Er ist ja als Analytiker literarischer Texte wesentlich sensibler, wesent- 
lich gegenstindlicher als Luk4cs, und da bei einem Literaturkritiker die 
Intelligenz weitgehend von der Sensibilitaét, von der “konkreten’’ Wertemp- 
findlichkeit bestimmt ist, wird man hinzufiigen diirfen, daf er intelligenter 
ist. Er hat mehr Gefiihl fiir das Spiel und den freien Spielraum der Kunst, er 
hat mehr von “Engels” und weniger von “Marx.” 

Engels aber kann der eigentliche Held dieses Buches genannt werden, 
denn wenn er, vor allem in seiner spaitesten Phase, eine ‘““Wechselwirkung”’ 
zwischen Kunst und Gesellschaft behauptet und dem unertriglichen Mo- 
nismus des 6konomischen Prinzips entgegentritt, so ist nach der Meinung des 
Autors auf seiner Seite das Recht. Nicht alles, was die marxistischen Theo- 
retiker zur Sprache gebracht haben, ist sinnlos oder illegitim. Demetz sieht in 
ihrer Literaturdoktrin eine “problematische Verbiindete des Historismus,”’ 
der in der zweiten Hialfte des 18. Jahrhunderts durch Herder, Méser und an- 
dere zum Leben erwachte, in der Romantik neue und starke Impulse empfing 
und in den geschichtlichen Wissenschaften des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts so 
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unschitzbar reiche Friichte getragen hat. Der geschichtliche Sinn, der diese 
Bewegung beseelt hat, darf nicht verloren gehen, wo Literaturkritik und 
Literaturwissenschaft getrieben werden. Was den Marxisten vorzuwerfen ist, 
das ist die riicksichtslose Verengung der historischen Perspektive auf das 
rein wirtschaftliche Element. Was ihren Gegnern, was der Mehrzahl der 
nichtmarxistischen Literaturforscher des Westens vorzuwerfen wire, das ist— 
unserem Autor zufolge—die Vernachlissigung der Geschichte, insbesondere 
der sozialen Geschichte. Demetz spricht von ihrer “antihistorischen Ver- 
krampfung” und er zielt damit vor allem auf die Existentialisten und ihre 
mehr philosophischen als literarischen Methoden der Textauslegung. Er 
attakiert sie mit einer Schirfe, die eines hartgesottenen Marxisten wiirdig 
wire, aber wer wollte leugnen, daf er eine Gefahr erkennt, die tatsichlich 
besteht? Jene Verengung und diese Verkrampfung, das ist die héchst anzie- 
hende These seines Buches, miissen sich lésen, um einer neuen “Toleranz”’ 
Raum zu geben: fiir die késtliche Vielstimmigkeit, die unendlich wissenswerte 
Wildnis des geschichtlichen Lebens. 


Hans Econ HoLtHusEN 
Miinchen 


GOTTFRIED KELLER: SAMTLICHE WERKE IN ACHT BANDEN. Herausgegeben 
von Peter Goldammer. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag, 1958. Pp. 5600. DM go. 


Recent editions of German classical authors put out by the Aufbau-Verlag 
are characterized by their solid workmanship. Regarding the handsome new 
Keller edition, one can say that it does its publisher full credit. 

Several good Keller editions have appeared in recent years—a welcome 
sign!—but none, including the Hanser edition, is as complete as this. The 
editor, Peter Goldammer, has, of course, not attempted to compete with the 
critical Bern edition which gives textual variants. We are, however, inclined 
to accept his assurance, particularly after reading through volume eight, 
Kleine Schriften, that every effort was made to include not only all the major 
works, but also virtually all the minor works and important first drafts as 
well. 

In a manner that has become rather general with Keller editors, Gol- 
dammer has, with some reservations, taken his text from the Bern edition, ac- 
cepting at face value those volumes which were edited by Jonas Frankel, and 
subjecting the volumes edited by Friankel’s successor, Karl Helbling, to a 
comparison with earlier editions. Goldammer has arranged the individual 
works according to genre and within the genre has employed a chronological 
order wherever possible. In an appendix to each volume, there is a brief but 
pertinent discussion of the genesis of the works contained therein, and a set 
of explanatory comments to illuminate factual references and uncommon 
word-usage. 

Volumes one and two are devoted to Keller’s poetry and contain the 
collections included in the Bern edition. As in its model, the Aufbau-Verlag 
edition lists together in the table of contents the different versions of a given 
poem, making comparison easy. In the discussion, emphasis has rightly been 


placed on the changes in Keller’s early poetry attributable to the influence of 
Follen. 
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Volumes three and four contain the two versions of Der griine Heinrich 
in their entirety. Volume five encompasses both Martin Salander and the 
Sieben Legenden. The appendix gives preliminary drafts to the former, as well 
as Theobul Kosegarten’s version of the legends, which served as Keller’s 
source for the latter. Volume six contains the novella-cycle, Die Leute von 
Seldwyla, and volume seven the Ziiricher Novellen. In the 757 pages of volume 
eight are to be found practically all of Keller’s minor works including his 
essays, dramatic fragments, diary entries, speeches, dreambooks, and the like. 

The question inevitably arises in the mind of anyone interested in recent 
Keller editions, how this new East-German contender compares witl. its most 
important rival in West Germany, the attractive Diinndruck edition, edited 
by Clemens Heselhaus and published by Hanser Verlag (Munich, 1956-1958). 
We shall not consider the Knauer Klassiker edition (1959) as it is limited to 
two volumes and 2077 pages. 

In a sense the question posed is hardly fair, since the two editions, al- 
though they do have surprisingly much in common, have somewhat different 
aims. Heselhaus sought to condense a great deal of the best in Keller’s writ- 
ings, including a selection of the letters, in a relatively small space—his 
edition comprises three volumes and 3790 pages. Consequently, he employed a 
principle of selectivity, discussing and analyzing his omissions in appended 
essays. His goal of compactness led Heselhaus to restrict himself to those 
versions of the poems which Keller research has come to feel are the most 
authentic. He felt justified in beginning the revised version of Der griine 
Heinrich only in the ninth section of part three. He saw fit to exclude some of 
the less significant essays. Goldammer, on the other hand, being interested 
primarily in producing as complete an edition as possible of the works per se, 
was not motivated to the same extent by the desire to combine scope with 
compactness. 

The two editions nevertheless do have much in common. Both are at- 
tractive in appearance and scholarly in essence. Both use the same source with 
similar qualifications. Both possess a good critical apparatus. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, the Heselhaus edition is perhaps better suited for the private 
or public library that seeks broad coverage in compact form. For the American 
scholar or college library not yet in possession of the critical Bern edition, 
however, the Goldammer edition would appear to be preferable. 


HERBERT W. REICHERT 
University of North Carolina 


Witness or Decerr. GERHART HAUPTMANN AS A Critic oF Society, By 
Leroy R. Shaw. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1958. Pp. 126. $2.50. 


Every so often in the history of mankind, warning prophets arise to point 
out the vulnerable side of the prevailing civilization. While in olden days the 
prophets usually based their remarks on religious failings, since Rousseau 
the social question has become paramount. Helped by the French Revolution 
and the socialistic views of the nineteenth century, criticism of modern 
civilization has to a great extent emanated from secular circles. 

One of the warning spirits appearing during the period of European 
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naturalism was Dr. Max Nordau (1849-1923), a Hungarian physician turned 
journalist, whose books Die conventionellen Liigen der Kulturmenschheit 
(1883) and Entartung (1893) were widely read and discussed. 

In Witness of Deceit, Prof. Leroy R. Shaw of the University of Texas en- 
deavors to show what ideas the German dramatist may have taken from 
Nordau’s first book. The published works of Hauptmann from the Prome- 
thidenlos (1885) to Florian Geyer (1896) are scrutinized, and each book is 
taken up individually. Although much has been written about Hauptmann as 
a critic of society, Shaw goes deeper than most writers who have approached 
the subject with a positivistic attitude. 

The “cultural lie’ may be discovered in many phases of human life, 
and Hauptmann has coined the proper word for it, when he talks about 
“Verkehrtheiten,” which are encountered all the time if people only have 
eyes to see. In the first part of his book, Shaw uncovers the gradual “Aware- 
ness” of the “cultural lie” on the part of Hauptmann. He then describes the 
“Attack” in the naturalistic dramas which established his fame: Vor Son- 
nenaufgang, Das Friedensfest, Einsame Menschen, and Die Weber. In the third 
and last part, called “Withdrawal,” Shaw tells of the gradual change mani- 
fested in Hauptmann’s works. The “Verkehrtheiten” are seen in a more 
mellowed light as Hauptmann, creator of plastic characters, delves deeper 
into the soul of man, and comes to a metaphysical, even mystical, conception 
of existence. 

Shaw’s book takes the reader back to the days when Germany, so newly 
united by Bismarck and bathing herself in comfort and military successes, 
had to be told by the critics of the period what was wrong with German 
political and social institutions. It is really a kind of “good deed” to recall 
the books and the influence of Max Nordau, who helped the German natura- 
lists to see more sharply and clearly the vulnerable spots of their civilization. 

The works of Hauptmann’s first ten years as an author have found in 
Shaw an able interpreter. Whether the “cultural lie” as seen by Max Nordau 
during the early era of German naturalism had a direct influence upon Ger- 
hart Hauptmann is a moot question, since no one is sure that Hauptmann ever 
read Nordau’s books. But an indirect influence undeniably exists. 

Professor Shaw’s book can be recommended as a good introduction to 
the world of the early Gerhart Hauptmann. Ideas are presented with clarity 
and in a smooth style. 

HERMANN BARNSTORFF 
University of Missouri 


Huco von HOFMANNSTHAL. GESAMMELTE WERKE IN EINZELAUSGABEN. 
Herausgegeben von Herbert Steiner. Dramen IV. Frankfurt am Main: 
S. Fischer, 1958. Pp. 514. Leinen DM 24. 


Den Kern des Bandes, der die Zeit von 1923 bis zum Tode des Dichters 
umfat, bildet “Der Turm.” Mancherlei Faden fiihren von der grofen 
Fassung zum “Schwierigen” (jetzt auch in der Fischer-Biicherei Nr. 233), im 
Menschlichen wie im Kiinstlerischen. In beiden Werken ist die Sprache leise, 
sciwebend, verhiillend; das Eigentliche, das Tiefste bleibt ungesagt, es leuch- 
tet zart auf in der Melodie und im Rhythmus der Siatze. Die ‘“Tragédie unserer 
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Weltenwende” hat Carl J. Burckhardt mit Recht den “Turm” genannt. Man 
wei, wie schwer Hofmannsthal durch den Zusammenbruch der ésterreichi- 
schen Doppelmonarchie getroffen ward: sein Glaube an “Die Idee Europa,” 
iiber die er 1917 in Bern sprach (Prosa 3, 369 ff.), war erschiittert. Und doch 
mochte er die Hoffnung auf die Méglichkeit einer neuen Zukunft nicht auf- 
geben. Man lese Burckhardts Erinnerungen an Hofmannsthal nach, mit der 
feinsinnigen Wiirdigung des Dramas; man iibergehe nicht die AuSerungen des 
Dichters iiber das Stiick, das ihn lange Jahre quilend beschiftigte, in dem 
Briefwechsel mit dem jiingeren Freunde: da wird der Plan des Ganzen 
dargelegt und die kiinstlerisch wohl erwogene Abstufung der Personen. 
Spiater kam eine zweite, gekiirzte Fassung heraus, schlieflich eine dritte. Hier 
ist das urspriingliche Werk in seinem Charakter vdéllig verandert, vor allem im 
vierten und fiinften Akt. Die Szenen sind—um der Biihnenwirkung willen— 
straff zusammengezogen, die Sprache ist geballter, harter, den heimlichen 
Klang der Worte vermi®t man oft. Die wichtigen Seiten mit dem Auftreten 
des Kinderkénigs—Spiegel des Glaubens an die Zukunft—sind weggefallen, 
wilde Gewalt bricht sich Bahn. Spricht nicht Verzweiflung aus der neuen 
Gestaltung? Hofmannsthal war schlieBlich voller Trostlosigkeit, von dunklen 
Ahnungen erfiillt, auch Max Mell bezeugt es in dem schénen Aufsatz ‘“‘Letzter 
Besuch in Rodaun 1929.” Wahrend “Jedermann,” “Der Schwierige,” 
“Cristinas Heimreise” hiufig gespielt werden, beginnt “Der Turm” nur 
langsam, sich Biihnenrecht zu erwerben. 

Heinz Hilpert war es, der sich nachdriicklich fiir die grofSe, im Sinne des 
Kiinstlers eigentliche Fassung von 1925 eingesetzt hat, in der Uberzeugung, 
da® diese “apokalyptische” Tragédie “heute auf d i e Welt trifft, der sie 
Abbild und Wegweiser, prophetische Schau und Trost sein kann.” Auch die 
dritte Fassung von 1927 ist abgedruckt. Aufgenommen ist weiterhin ‘Die 
iigyptische Helena,” zu der man den Briefwechsel mit Richard Strauss 
heranziehe; es folgt die Wiedergabe der Handlung in Prosa. Uber den Plan, 
der ihm vorschwebte, auSert sich Hofmannsthal in einem Aufsatz (Prosa 3, 
441 ff.): da nennt er die Gegenwart “‘Mythisch,” spricht iiber dieses “Herein- 
fluten von Orient und Okzident in unser Ich, diese rasenden inneren Spannun- 
gen, dieses Hier und Anderswo, das die Signatur unseres Lebens ist,’’ und 
schlieSt mit den Worten: ‘Machen wir mythologische Opern, es ist die wahrste 
aller Formen.” “Xenodoxus” ist die schépferische Neufassung des von dem 
Schwaben Jakob Bidermann verfaften friihbarocken Stiickes. Uber der Arbeit, 
die zu “Jedermann” und dem “Grossen Salzburger Welttheater” gehért, ist 
Hofmannsthal gestorben. Zu den Aufzeichnungen, meist aus der Zeit von 
1922-25, Zeugnissen héchsten Wollens mit erregenden Einblicken in die 
kiinstlerische Werkstatt, halte man Edgar Hederers gewichtige Abhandlung 
in der Neuen Rundschau 1954. Aus dem Jahre 1924 stammt das Festspiel 
“Die Ruinen von Athen,” zu dem auch eine Einfiihrung vorliegt; aus dem 
folgenden Jahre das Ballett “Achilles auf Skyros.” Eine Szene aus einem 
unvollendeten ‘“Chinesischen Trauerspiel” ist aufgenommen. Brieflich 
auGerte der Dichter: “Ich habe in diesem Herbst auch wieder so ein merk- 
wiirdiges Ding entworfen und teilweise auch geschrieben. Es spielt in China 
und meint doch keine Chinesen, ist nicht von heute und nicht von gestern, 
nicht von hier und nicht von dort.” Hingewiesen sei auch auf die friihe 
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Fassung der Bergszene in dem “Bergwerk zu Falun.” Mit dem vorliegenden 
Band ist die Abteilung ‘“‘Dramen”’ in der Ausgabe der ““Gesammelten Werke” 
abgeschlossen. 


Hetmut WockKE 
Bad Oeynhausen 


GERMAN LITERATURE IN EXxILe. THE CONCERN OF THE PoEts. By Wm. K. 
Pfeiler. (University of Nebraska Studies: New Series No. 16.) Lincoln: 
The University of Nebraska, 1957, Pp. vit+142. $3.50. 


The exile in Professor Pfeiler’s title is the banishment inflicted upon large 
segments of German literature since 1933. As a historical process this diaspora 
has not yet come to an end: refugee writers are still at work outside of Ger- 
many, whereas others who have returned to their homelands, have only 
recently found an opportunity to publish poetry written during the war years. 
Johannes Urzidil in New York and Werner Kraft in Jerusalem may be men- 
tioned here as belonging to the first group, Friedrich Torberg’s Lebenslied 
(1958) as representative of the second. The reopening of Germany’s frontiers 
in 1945 did not terminate the dispersion of the poets expelled in 1933 or after. 

To Professor Pfeiler literature in exile is primarily a Formalkategorie: 
“It is the literature created by authors who were forced or chose to leave their 
native land and who continued their work in German no matter where they 
might find themselves” (pp. v, 5). Yet this category is more formalistic than 
formal: it neglects poets who were prevented by outer circumstances from 
joining the exiles abroad and subsequently perished, as well as those who 
chose to stay and continued their work as members of Germany’s “inner 
emigration.” Professor Pfeiler makes an exception to the first group by men- 
tioning Gertrud Kolmar (pp. 98, 99) but excludes figures like Elisabeth Lang- 
gisser, whose life and poetry are telling testimonies to the concern of the poet 
in exile, be it “inner” or “‘outer.”’ 

Having restricted himself to a practical, albeit simplified, definition of 
his subject, Professor Pfeiler proceeds to lay the groundwork of his thesis in 
two chapters, “German Literature Outside the Third Reich,” and “The 
Writer in Exile and His Function.” These two chapters, which take up half of 
the book, treat the subject only by implication. Speaking of writers rather 
than poets, Professor Pfeiler reduces both to the political role forced upon 
them by historical events. Naturally, his approach is largely sociological; 
his results are meant to be “at least of some value to literary-cultural his- 
tory” (p. 23). This being so, one is tempted to ask why the writer has chosen 
poetry as his special field of investigation rather than dealing more exten- 
sively with literary documents of a more palpable nature, e.g., the manifestoes 
he is so fond of quoting. 

It is not surprising that Professor Pfeiler focuses his attention on the 
contentual actuality of the poems when he finally arrives at discussing them. 
His method of discussion consists more often than not in quoting a few words 
in German amidst his English essay. Although he himself recognizes this 
method as “poor” (p. vi), he does not suppress sentences like the following: 
“He now learned that it meant an Brot aus milder Hand sich satt zu essen, and 
in todbangen Stunden he learned to rebuild his courage through simple words 
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of a sympathetic soul who said: Komm Freund!” (pp. 79, 80). Even among the 
miseries of their exile it was the prime concern of the poets to protect the in- 
tegrity of their language—no expediency should induce the scholar to violate 
the purity of the word for which they fought so hard. 

Taking little account of the formal claims of poetry, Professor Pfeiler 
arrives at the conclusion: “‘Private lyrics’ were found seldom; experimental 
and abstract-symbolic poetry was practically absent” (p. v). It is hard to 
see how this statement can be maintained in view of Franz Werfel’s later 
poems to which more than two pages are devoted (pp. 84-86), or with regard 
to Franz Baermann Steiner whose work cannot be described better than by 
“private, experimental and abstract-symbolic.” To be sure, Steiner’s name is 
lumped together with writers so disparate (p. 115) that one cannot help 
wondering whether his entire production is known to Professor Pfeiler. 

In order to uphold the concern of his poets as primarily one of resistance 
and opposition, the writer has bypassed Felix Braun (an exile in London) 
and Ludwig Strauss (an immigrant to Israel), both of whom have contributed 
genuine and important poems to the body of twentieth-century German lyrics. 
They also served by being comforters rather than accusers, and by guarantee- 
ing the survival of German verse through the high level at which they kept 
their craft. 

German poetry in exile after 1933 was no new edition of the Young Ger- 
many cliché, as it may appear after a perusal of Professor Pfeiler’s study. 
A more radical persecution has hit more—and more complex—personalities at 
a more critical stage of European civilization. The time is not ripe for an 
objective assessment, both with regard to the damage done and the gains 
harvested. When this time comes, however, it will be seen that the concern 
of the poets involved was more than the utterance of humanistic war cries. 
Their main contribution may very well appear in the preservation of a 
German poetic idiom to be passed on to the generations to come. 


HEINZ POLITZER 
Oberlin College 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AS VIEWED IN GERMANY, 1818-1861. By Harvey W. 
Hewett-Thayer. (University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative 
Literature, No. 22.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1958. Pp. 83. 


If this is the monograph on “German Criticism of American Literature in the 
first part of the nineteenth century,” enthusiastically announced in the 
bibliography of Harold Jantz’s “Amerika im deutschen Dichten und Denken” 
(Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss |1956], 111, 202), the general reaction will be 
one of disappointment. Professor Hewett-Thayer, many years after his 
retirement, has published an interesting sampling of the journal literature 
of that period, but he gives evidence that his study was begun lung ago and 
never really completed. His survey of “the German awakening to the merit of 
this new overseas literature as revealed in the reviews of the period from 1818 
to the beginning of the Civil War ._ . is based primarily on two outstanding 
periodicals, the Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung and, for obvious reasons, 


the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslands, with occasional reference to other 
journals” (p. 1). 
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It may seem unfair to criticize a writer for leaving undone what he never 
intended to do, and yet only a thorough examination of all available German 
periodicals and newspapers can yield adequate data about the earliest recep- 
tion of American literature in Germany. Here lies the basic difficulty. The first 
journal mentioned, founded in 1818 by Kotzebue as Literarisches Wochenblatt 
and continuing under the names Literarisches Conversationsblatt and Bliétter 
... until 1898, is after all only one significant journal. The Magazin . . . , im- 
portant as it was, did not begin publication until 1832, when American 
literature was already firmly established in Germany because of the great 
popularity of Irving and Cooper. Subsequently American men of letters re- 
ceived more and more attention. Special studies of the recognition of Long- 
fellow, Poe, Emerson, and other Americans, giving fuller accounts of their 
fate in Germany, are already available. Hence instead of a cursory glance 
at almost half a century of American literature under critical examina- 
tion in Germany, it would have been more fruitful to investigate the first 
awareness of the New World’s literature in the crucial decade of 1819-1829. 

This short study consists of four main chapters and two pages of conclu- 
sions. A general survey that gives a bird’s-eye view of the content of the 
Magazin is followed by the two main sections, ‘‘The First Literary Invasion: 
Irving and Cooper,” and “The Voice of New England; and Melville.” The 
last chapter “‘Widening Horizons” is somewhat diffuse. It begins with Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, mentions Haliburton, Channing, 
Theodore Parker, Susan Warner, J. Q. Adams, Daniel Webster, Margaret 
Fuller, and ends with Paulding’s Koningsmarke and Donald Grant Mitchell’s 
Reveries of a Bachelor. The review of Paulding’s work in the Bléitter is para- 
phrased at length, but with no indication of when it appeared. The book was 
already available in German translation in 1824, when it was popularly attrib- 
uted to Irving, but its appraisal so much later is motivated by the publication 
of a general sketch of Paulding’s life in the Magazin in 1853. 

The assumption that this study represents an early and somewhat incom- 
plete investigation is supported—to give only one example—by the lack of 
any references whatsoever to recent studies of Irving’s earliest recognition in 
Germany. Neither my book Washington Irving and Germany (University 
of Michigan Press, 1957) nor a detailed article ‘The Early Reception of 
Washington Irving’s Work in Germany” (Anglia, Lxxiv, 345-62) seems to 
be known to the writer. The very comprehensive Bibliography of the Writings 
of Washington Irving by S. T. Williams and M. A. Edge (New York, 1936), 
which identifies about a hundred German translations appearing after 1818 
in journals or in book form, is not mentioned. 

Reviews of Irving’s writings, appearing in November and December of 
1822 in the Blatter, are the earliest references (p. 18 f.) given. Three items from 
the Leipziger Lileraturzeitung of 1823-24 are included in these same pages, 
followed at once by reviews of Columbus, The Conquest of Granada, The AI- 
hambra, and others. Actually, selections from Irving’s works had been pub- 
lished in Cotta’s Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Stinde as early as 1819 and the 
Blatter, then called Literarisches Wochenblatt (No. 88, 1820), had reprinted 
“John Bull” and identified the author as the “geistreiche . . . Washington 
Irwin [sic], ein Rechtsgelehrter zu New York.” Such publications as Zeitung 
fiir die elegante Welt (Leipzig), Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung (Halle u. Leipzig), 
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Jenaische Allgemeine Litteratur-Zeitung, Leipziger Literatur Zeitung, and 
many others followed suit. Puzzling also is the illogical and completely ar- 
bitrary choice of early critical evaluations: The review of Bracebridge Hall by 
Willibald Alexis in 1822 is mentioned and paraphrased, but the infinitely 
more important article (twenty-five pages of critical discussion!) by the same 
author entitled “Uber Washington Irving,” published in Hermes, oder 
Kritisches Jahrbuch der Literatur (Leipzig, 1824, 111, 305-30) is ignored. 

The attractive appearance of the pages is marred by a generous sprinkling 
of misprints and inaccuracies in titles and names. To list only the latter: The 
first German edition of Irving’s Erzdhlungen gave the author’s name as 
Irwing and the translator was W. A. “Lindau” and not “Linden”; The Letters 
of Jonathan Oldstyle and not “Johnathan” (all p. 19). The Conquest of Granada 
and not “Grenada”; The Alhambra was translated by Johann Sporschil and 
not “Sporchil” (both p. 20). Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance, not “Bly- 
thedale” (p. 52). Paulding’s novel is entitled in English Koningsmarke and 
not “‘Kénigsmark”’ (p. 66). 


WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 


ANGLO-GERMAN AND AMERICAN-GERMAN CROSSCURRENTS. Volume One. 
Edited by Philip Allison Shelley with Arthur O. Lewis, Jr., and William 
W. Betts, Jr. (University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative 
Literature, No. 19.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1957. Pp. 303. $7. 


The work before us covers an extensive area both in time and place, yet a 
careful examination of the seven studies published in the collection reveals 
thorough and exacting scholarship in each instance. Each study brings fresh 
insights and proves not only highly rewarding to the careful reader, but will 
probably stimulate him to take up his own search for an answer to some ques- 
tions left open. 

Professor Shelley introduces the work with a foreword stressing the fact 
that the studies constituting the volume are products of the Penn State 
Project on Anglo-German and American-German Literary and Cultural 
Relations. He then gives a genealogy of the project, tracing it back to Profes- 
sor Hohlfeld of Wisconsin. After having fully established Penn State as the 
center of the current activity, we are ready to meet the individual authors, 
some of whom have since gone forth from Penn State to other regions, we 
hope, to proclaim the glad tidings of German cultural fertility as demonstrated 
in such different climates as France, Ireland, Great Britain, the Carolinas, 
Ohio, and Texas. 

Robert Alan Charles first presents a carefully documented study on 
“French Mediation and Intermediaries, 1750-1815” in which he shows that 
German literature first found its way to England via France and that only 
after more than fifty years of French assistance were the English sufficiently 
developed in their appreciation of German literature and culture to approach 
it directly. 

Valuable new material is next brought to light by Eoin McKiernan in 
his fully documented study “James Clarence Mangan: Ireland’s ‘German 
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Poet’.” We should like to see this study reprinted for wide distribution among 
the fighting Irish of America, to enlist their support in bringing German 
studies back to the position they deserve. 

William W. Betts, Jr., contributes two excellent studies: ““George Mere- 
dith: The Saxon in the Celt” and “The Relations of William Dean Howells to 
German Life and Letters,” thus exploring important instances of German 
cultural contributions to the life of England and the United States. Because of 
certain Sealsfield-Simms relations we were especially pleased to see so much 
evidence of German literary influence as J. Wesley Thomas has brought to 
light in his documented study “The German Sources of William Gilmore 
Simms.” “Sidney Lanier’s Knowledge of German Literature” by Arthur O. 
Lewis, Jr., in common with the studies on Simms and Howells presents wel- 
come evidence of the fact that the German-Americans of Charleston, New 
Orleans, San Antonio, Dayton, and Columbus first developed the interest in 
German literature and culture which then bore abundant fruit in these poets. 
These discoveries should help correct European critics who all too often like 
to polish off German-American cultural life with such clever descriptive words 
as Bratwurstdeutschtum. 

Philip Allison Shelley concludes the series with his richly documented 
study, “A German Art of Life in America”’ in which he examines the American 
reception of the Goethean doctrine of self-culture. Shelley presents some con- 
vincing arguments for believing that Goethean ideas on education, notably 
the doctrine of self-culture, have become a part of American educational 
theory and practice, yes, even a part of “progressive education at its best.” 

We have found the study of this work very rewarding. May the authors’ 
discoveries soon find their way into our histories of American literature and 
culture. We look forward to the publication of the promised second volume. 


Kart J. R. ARNDT 
Clark University 
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